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Pre-Preface 

In  June,  1922,  a  first  attempt  at  cooperative  discussion  of  common 
proTalems  was  held  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  with  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts  cooperating.  This  may  really  tie  considered  the  earlier 
manifestation  of  the  organization  which  later  came  to  fitll  flower  in  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Cooperation,  proceedings  of  which  make  up  the 
"body  of  these  volumes. 

It  woulri  seem  pertinent,  therefore,  to  Include  here  the  proceedings 
of  that  earlier  meeting,  that  the  entire  series  may  he  brought  together  in 
one  comprehensive  whole. 


Amherst,  Massachusetts 
March,  193^ 


E.  W.  Bell 
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Preface 

In  Aagast  1927  a  School  and  Institute  of  Cooperative  Marketing 

Was  conducted  at  tiie  Connecticut  Agricjltoral  College  at  Storrs» 

Connecticut,  lay   that  institution  cooperating  with  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers'  cooperative 

associations  of  the  state.  Persons  interested  in  the  farmers' 

cooperative  movement  in  the  New  'England  States  were  invited  to  "be 

present.  At  the  termination  of  this  Institute  persons  from  the 

several  states  of  New  ISngland  reoresenting  the  cooperative 

associations,  the  Extension  Services  and  Experiment  Stations  of 

the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  State  Bureaus  of  Markets  met  and 

decided  to  set  up  an  organization  to  he  known  as  the  New  England 

Institute  of  Cooperation.  Sessions  were  held  successively  in 

each  of  the  New  England  States  at  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  the 

following  order: 

Massachusetts        192S 
Vermont  1929 

Ell  ode  Island        193O 
Maine  1931 

New  Hampshire 

American  Institute 
,  of  Cooperation  at  invitation  of 
New  England  Institute  1932 

Por  the  latter  meeting  the  New  England  Institute  set  up  a 
general  committee  under  the  chainnanship  of  Clifford  E.  Hough, 
General  Manager,  of  the  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'  Association, 
and  raised  a  fund  in  excess  of  $10,000  to  finance  the  Institute. 
The  University  of  New  Hampshire  made  notahle  contributions  in 
fcaids,  personnel  and  hospitality. 


lEhro-ughout  these  six  years  the  following  cooperative 

organizations  have  teen  regular  contributors  of  funds  to  the 

support  of  the  Institute; 

New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
Connecticut  Milk  Producers  Association 

Cooperative  organizations  in  the  several  states  have  also  con- 
tributed during  the  year  in  wliich  the  Institute  was  held  in  that 
particular  state. 

Under  the  general  understanding  with  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Institute,  the  state  or  institution  acting  as  host  has 
been  responsible  for  the  program,  hospitality,  publicity,  and 
editing  and  issuance  of  proceedings.  The  officers  of  the  Institute 
have  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  offering  suggestions  and 
planning  the  general  schedule.  Each  cooperating  institution  has 
made  its  personnel  available  to  participate  in  the  programs 
without  compensation.  The  finest  comradeship  and  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  has  prevailed, 

Great  credit  is  due  to  its  secretary,  Mr.  Roger  B.  Corbet t 

of  Bhode  Island  for  his  faithful  and  able  efforts  in  conducting 

the  routine  affairs  of  the  Institute.  Tlie  officers  of  the 

Institute  during  the  period  have  been  as  follows: 

Connecticut ~I.  G.  I^vis,  Chairman 

Eliode  Island P..  B.  Corbett,  Secretary^Trpasurer 

Massachusetts W.  A.  Munson 

Vermont -L.  A.  Cooley 

H.  P.  Young 

New  Hampshire W.  H.  Abell 

H.  C.  Woodworth 

Maine C.  H.  Merchant 

Members-at-Large— W.  P.  Davis 

J.  D.  Zink 
Quentin  Reyiiolds 


The  Institute  has  been  attended  hy  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  yearly  and  has  served  as  an 
open  forum  for  discussion  of  economic  policy  for  New  England 
agriculture.  In  this  forum,  college  professors,  state  officials, 
and  representatives  of  farrners'  organizations  have  met  on  the 
same  level  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  political  influence  and 
special  interest,  to  deal  with  fundamental  policies  and  to 
learn  "by  mutual  interchange  of  points  of  view,  exoerience,  and 
the  results  of  study. 

The  problems  of  cooperation  and  economic  policy  on  the  dairy 
industry  have  been  accorded  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions, 
it  being  the  topic  of  greatest  importance  to  New  England  agriculture. 
The  problems  of  the  poultry  industry,  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables,  cooperative  buying  and  cooperative  credit  have  also 
had  careful  consideration  in  the  program. 

The  Institute  continues  meeting  this  year  at  the  Connecticut 
State  College  for  its  second  round  of  the  New  England  States.  It 
seems  fitting  at  this  time,  however,  to  preserve  the  records  of 
its  proceedings  for  the  first  six  years  in  permanent  form,  as 
a  record  for  the  use  of  the  future. 


Storrs,  Connecticut  I.  G.  Davis 

May  26,  1933  Chairman  of  the  Institute 


Tri-State  Conference 
June,  1922 
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Address  by  George  B.  Hendrick 

AB":iistant  Sales  Manager  of  Fisk  Rubber  Company 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

SALES  METHODS  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

Mr.  Hendrick  stated  that  if  he  were  a  farmer  one  of  the  first  things 
he  would  consider  was  the  matter  as  to  whom  he  expected  to  sell  his  pro- 
duct, whether  to  the  jobber,  the  retailer  or  directly  to  the  consumer.  He 
thought  it  advisable  for  the  producers  to  sell  as  much  of  their  product 
as  possible  at  retail.  This  he  said  could  be  done  by  developing  the  roadside 
market.   In  order  to  obtain  a  mailing  list  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  select  the  names  of  prospective  customers  from  the  telephone  direct- 
ory. He  recommended  sending  these  people,  from  time  to  time,  circular  letters 
as  to  the  products  the  farmers  would  have  for  sale. 

Burlap  sacks,  barrels  and  bushel  baskets  he  would  bar  altogether  when 
selling  to  the  retailer  or  directly  to  the  consumer.   Instead,  he  would 
put  up  his  product  in  small  packages  which  could  prove  to  be  more  attractive 
and  which  would  also  be  of  assistance  in  advertising.  He  emphasized  the 
question  of  quality  and  the  need  for  packing  the  article  properly.  He  said 
it  would  be  advisable  for  vegetable  growers  to  have  an  association  which 
would  have  control  over  its  members  so  that  they  would  not  charge  all  the 
traffic  would  bear  and  also  guarantee  to  the  public  that  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  official  seal  of  the  association  would  deal  squardly  with 
their  patrons.  He  suggested  that  such  an  association  have  a  standard  archi- 
tectural design  for  road- side  market  buildings,  and  also  use  feome  uniform  col- 
or scheme,  as  white  and  green.  The  association  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
take  away  from  any  member  its  official  seal  or  badge  in  case  the  member  was 
found  suUty  of  violating  the  rules  of  the  organization.  It  was  brought  out 
that  advertising  should  be  more  widely  used  by  the  farmers  in  marketing  their 
products. 
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Address  by  Glenn  H.  Campbell 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

ADVERTISING 

Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  advertising  was  being 
done  which  indirectly  created  a  market  for  products  of  the  farm.  He  showed 
that  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  there  -.vas  $196,000 
worth  of  space  devoted  to  advertising  shoes,  flour,  clothing  and  other  pro- 
ducts made  from  raw  material  which  originated  on  the  farm.  All  of  this  mon- 
ey goes  to  help  create  a  demand  for  farm  products  and  helps  to  provide  a 
more  stable  outlet  for  things  produced  by  the  farmer. 

He  also  took  up  the  advertising  used  to  provide  a  market  for  farm  produce 
direct  to  the  consumer.  He  showed  examples  of  work  being  done  by  the  American 
Fruit  Growers,  the  Skookum  Apple  growers,  Dairymens'  League,  and  other  organ- 
izations which  are  advertising  farm  products  to  consumers;  this  advertising 
being  financed  and  directed  by  the  farmers  themselves,  or  by  agents  employed 
by  them.  In  many  cases  such  advertising  being  of  a  quality  and  quajitity  which 
compared  with  the  great  distributors  of  farm  products  such  as  the  packers,  the 
dairy  companies  and  the  like. 

The  main  points  in  favor  of  advertising  campaigns  he  stated  to  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Create  stable  market  for  farm  produce. 

2.  Increase  cofisumption  of  advertised  products  and  a 
more  even  consumption  throughout  the  season. 

3.  Make  possible  national  sales  organizations  which 
can  efficiently  market  farm  produce, 

4^  -Give  opportunity  for  standardization  and  proper  grading 
and  packing  and  a  proportionate  return  for  sucii  addition- 
al labor, 

5.  Educate  the  public  to  expect  certain  things  under  a  cer- 
tain label,  thus  securing  a  better  price  to  the  producer 
because  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Campbell  showed  concrete  examples  where  advertising  had  brought  inc 
creased  returns  to  the  producer  as,  for  example,  with  the  Skockum  Apple 
growers  the  price  has  increased  from  3  to  35(i  per  box  for  their  product  as 
compared  to  a  similar  product  on  the  market;  this  additional  return  being 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost.  Other  examples  were  cited  in  other  lines  of 
business  where  the  results  were  as 'striking. 

One  point  made  in  the  speech  which  aroused  considerable  discussioii,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  proper  way  to  replace  packers  and  other  big  business 
units  handling  produce,  was  not  to  legislate  them  out  of  existence,  but  to 
organize  farmer  distributing  organizations  of  one  kind  and  another  which  would 
compete  with  these  big  business  concerns  and  thus  eliminate  them  from  the 
field.  Mr.  Campbell  contended  that  Swift  &  Company,  'Vashbur  n- Crosby  Company, 
and  like  concerns  were  at  present  doing  a  real  service  for  the  farmer.  This 
point  was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
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Advertising  is   often  times   not  a  real  expense  to  the  advertiser,    due  to 
iho  fact  thai  the  publicrlty  e:n:ienditure  l)rings  a  return  in  excess   of  the  ex- 
pen'Ja,    as  was   noted  in  the   case  of  the  Sko-jkum  Apple  people.      In  some  cases 
thr3  cost   of  this  advertising  caj.e  parcly  from  the   consumer  who  is  willing  to 
pa/  mors  for  a  good  product  and  G.ie  upon  which  he   could  depend,    and  in  some 
cas-:os    l.bs  actua.'.  cost   of  the  advei'+isn.ng  came  out   of  the  competitor  who  lost 
l-usiness  to  ths  advertiser;   the  latter  thus  being  able  to  make  more  money 
and  thfc.  former  at  the  same  Time  losing  money  due  xo  lack  of  volume.     However, 
xi  was  po.vri!:ed  cut  that  various   campaigns  were  paid  for  under  various   conditions 
ani  by  various  people,    a  caiiipa:lj;^n  which  was  a  failure  or  a  partial  failure 
nf   course,   taking  its' cost  directly  from  the  pocket   of  the   concern  behind  the 
can)."  ;ign, 

Several  examples   of  misplaced  advertising  and  poorly  planned  advertising 
were  discussed.     It   is   especially  important  that   competent  people  be  employed 
to  dii'ect   advsi'bising  work,     Th*.  present   distributers    of   farm  produce  are  em- 
ploying the  very  best  talent  they  can  possibly  secure,    often  paying  more  for  an 
advertising  manager  than  is  paid  the  best   college  president   in  the  United 
States.     The  farmer  organization  that  would  compete  with  such  combination  must 
employ  brains   of  equal  calibre  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 


Address  by  John  J.   Maginnis 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

MOTOR  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
I.     The  Place  of  the  Motor  Truck  in  Transportation, 

The  motor  truck  has  become  a  decidedly  important  factor  in  transport- 
ation in  the  last  six  years.     Before  1915,  this  method  of  transportation  was 
not  extensively  used.     With  the  breaking   out   of  the  European  War,    however,    and 
the  succeeding  industrial  and  agricultural  activity,    came  the  increased  use  of 
the  motor  truck  and  the  recognition  of   its  place  in  the  transportation  field. 
This  rapid  rise  in  the  use  of  the  motor  truck   came  about  directly  as   a  result 
of  two  factors: 

(1)     The  railroads  suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  position  where  they  could 
not  take  care  of  the  traffic  that   demanded  attention.      Freight   congestion  re- 
sulted.    A  substitute  for  the  freight   car  was  sought  and  the  motor  truck  was 
the  natural  substitute  to  which  shippers  turned-     Motor  truck  manufacturers  by 
concentrated  advertising  and  selling   campaigns  greatly  enlarged  the  field  and 
encouraged  the  use   of  the  truck.     Hho  result  was  that  the  use  of  the  motor 
truck  as  a  transporter  of  freight  received  a  tremendous   impetus,   the  ef- 
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fect  of  which  is  still  evident. 

(2)  It  had  been  said  that  the  railroad  made  no  money  on  goods  that  it 
carried  until  it  had  carried  those  goods  forty  miles;  it  is  said  that  limit 
is  nearer  eighty  miles  now.  The  railroads  could  not  keep  paco  with  tha 
short  haul  either  in  the  matter  of  costs  of  transporting  goods  or  in  the 
establishing  of  facilities  for  transportation.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
the  motor  truck  would  take  care  of  the  short  haul  problem  much  more  adequate- 
ly and  efficiently  than  would  the  railroad.  This  taking  over  cf  the  shf-jrt 
haul  is  in  reality  a  benefit  to  the  railroads  because  it  was  unprof itabjo  to 
them  and  presented  the  possibility  of  a  resulting  reduction  of  terminal 
facilities  for  less  than  carlot  freight. 

Just  what  the  future  status  of  the  motor  truck  in  the  transportation 
field  will  be  is  an  economic  problem  which  will  be  determined  by  the  costs  of 
operation  and  service  rendered.  The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  motor  truck  at  the  present  time:  the  U.  S.  commercial 
vehicle  registration  in  1921  was  1,127,482  and  of  that  number  150,000  were 
found  on  farms;  in  1921  the  railroads  carried  1,642,251,000  tons  of  goods  while 
1,430,000,000  tons  of  goods  were  carried  by  motor  truck  -  150,000,000  tons  of 
which  were  farm  products, 

II,  Costs  of  Rail  versus  Motor  Truck  Transportation. 

By  use  of  the  motor  truck  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  many  itemts  which 
are  necessities  in  rail  transportation,  due  to  its  very  nature  and  organization. 
All  freight  cannot  go  directly  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  poir.b  o? 
consumption  but  it  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  ship  by  motor  truck  and  xhus 
greatly  simplify  the  transportati6n  process  with  the  resulting  savjng  in  costs. 
In  many  rail  transportation  costs,  are  found  the  following  itens: 

All  expenses  of  boxing  and  packing;  handling  expenses  in  shipping 
department;  loading  of  freight  on  teams  for  delivery  to  the  freight  hjvse; 
terminal  charges;  additional  and  incidental  labor;  l.c.l.  rates;  delivery 
charges;  other  e^q^enses  such  as  tracing,  losses  in  transit,  delays,  breakage, 
etc. 

The  following  are  three  tables  showing  the  relation  between  freight 
costs,  motor  truck  costs,  and  mileage.  It  would  appear  from  these  tables 
that  the  motor  truck  can  compete  advantageously  with  the  railroads  up  to  ap- 
proximately 125  miles. 

(Mr.  Bonham,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Otis  Elevator^ Company) 

From  Newark.  N.  J.  to 
New  York 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Paterson,  N,  J. 
Vrenton,  N,  J. 
Philadelphia 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Fre. 

icht  Cost 

Mot 

or  Truck  Cost 

Road  Mil 

es 

per 

JOO  lb. 

per  100  lb. 

12 

4  .tie 

$  .15 

6 

.88 

.15 

10 

,88 

.15 

51 

,88 

,55 

88 

.98 

.75 

87 

1.12 

.85 
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Boston  to  Lynn 
(shoe  findings) 

N.  Dighton  to  Boston 
(textiles) 

Boston  to  Fitchburg 
(confectionery) 

Lowell  to  Boston 

(number   of  articles) 


Freight  Cost 
Per  100  lb. 


.34* 


,37 


,46 


Motor  Truck  Cost 
Per  100  lb. 

.22 


.35 


.34  -  146 


.40 


.30  -  .40 


To  New  York  from 

New  Rochelle 

New  Haven 

Hartford 

Springfield 

Boston 

Lowell 


Miles 
17 
74 
109 
150 
233 
259 


1.03 
1.28 
1.23 
1.28 
1.41 
1,45 


.25 
1.10 

.80 
1.50 
2.40 
2.60 


Mr.  Lewie  Schlotterbeck  in  a  thesis  dealing  with  "The  Transportation 
of  Franklin  County  Apple  Crop  to  Market"  has  the  following  table  to  offer  con- 
cerning the  motor  truck  as  a  competitor  of  the  railroad. 

Comparison  of  Truck  costs  and  Railroad  costs.     No  return  load. 

1-ton  truck  •    operating  at    ,02  per  barrel, mile,    cost  and  traveling 
3660  miles  per  year. 

Competes  for  c.l.  to  22  miles   from  orchard 
Competes  for  l.c.l.  to  32  miles  from  orchard 


Return  load 

Operating  at    .01  per  barrel,  mile,    cost   for  3660  miles  per  year. 

Competes  for  c,l.  to  50  miles   from  orchard 
Competes  for  l.c.l.  to  81  miles  from  orchard 

III.     Size  of  Trucks. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of   approximately  BOfo  of   our  eastern  farmers 
that  the  best  single  sized  truck  for  their  use  is  the  one  ton  truck,   but  that 
sized  ranging  from  one  ton  to  two  tons  are  quite  satisfactory.      In  Farmer's 
Bulletin  No.   910  are  found  some  figures  relating  to  the  average  cost  per  mil© 
for  operating  motor  trucks.     The  figures  do  not   include  the  items   of   insurance, 
taxes,    garage,   and  wages.     Mr.   Schlotterbeck  has  some  interesting  figures  which 
he  offers   in  this  connection  and  if  his  figures  do  not  relate  closely  to  those 
of  the  bulletin,    it  is  because  he  has  taken  into  consideration  the  aforemention- 
ed items. 
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Four  classes   of  trucks: 

Class  A  100,000  miles) 

Class  B  50,000  miles)        Commercial  trucks 

Class  C  25,000  miles) 

Class  D  25,000  miles)       Privately  owned 

Operating:  Costs  per  Mile,      (Based  on  average  yearly  mileage) 

2- ton  truck  32,5  cents 

li-ton  truck  31.4       " 

1-ton  truck  20,6       " 

|-ton  truck  21.6       " 

1-ton  truck  15.5       " 

It   is   hardly  necessary  to  point   out  that   costs  per  mile  decrease 
with  increasing  mileage.     For  example,    a  one  ton  truck's   operation  cost  per 
mile  for  the  first   500  miles   is  found  to  be  between  70  and  80   cents  while  the 
operating  cost  per  mile  for  the  same  truck  after  it  has  travelled  10,000  miles 
is  about  18  cents. 

The  size  of  the  truck  will  naturally  affect  the  size  of  a  load  or  the 
total  number  of  units  which  may  be  carried  by  the  truck.     The  number  of  units 
(barrels,   boxes,   pounds,  tons,    etc,,)   carried  will  determine  the  cost  per  unit 
mile.      In  general,   the  larger  the  size  of  the  truck,  the  smaller  the  cost   of 
transporting  the  unit  per  mile  will  be,    since  more  units   can  be  carried.      In  the 
case  of  apples,   the   cost  per  barrel  rule  for  transporting  apples  by  motor  truck 
are   shown  below: 

Truck   operatinp:  costs  per  barrel,   mile.  -    Grower     (Based  on  Average 

yearly  mileage) 

2-ton  truck  carrying  36  bbl, 
listen  truck  carrying  32     " 
1-ton  truck  carrying  20     " 

£ton  truck   carrying  14     " 
i-  ton  truck  carrying     9     " 

IV,     Time  in  Transit, 

One  of  the  very  most   important  factors  of  all  to  be  considered  in  the 
shipping  of  perishable  farm  products,   is  the  time  that  it  will  take  to  ship 
there.     It  makes  no  difference  how  cheaply  a  product  may  be  transported  and 
economy  is   of  no  avail,    if  these  perishable  products   arrive  at  their  destiBation 
in  a  spoiled  or  decayed  state  due  to  being  too  long  a  time  in  transit.     It 
frequently  happens  that  perishable  products   shipped  by  rail  arrive  in  a  condition 
that  makes  them  a  total  loss.     I  am  speaking  now  only  of  perishable  products;   the 
time  factor  would  not,    perhaps,   be  as   important  a  factor  in  the  shipment  of 
manufactured  or  nor*- perishable  products.     However,    it   is  recognized  that  the  loss 
of  perishable  products  through  deteriorations  in  transit   is  one  of  the   costs  of 
marketing  and  must  be  taken  care  of   as  such.     The  motor  truck  through  its  more^ 
rapid  delivery,    has  cut   down  to  a  considerable  extent  the  time  that  a  product   is 
in  transit  and  has,   as  a  result,    eliminated  to  a  great  extent,    deterioration  of 
products  while  on  the  road.     A  comparison  of  the  time  taken  to  transport  by  rail 
emd  by  motor  truck  is    interesting. 
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Table  by  Mr.  Francis  Davis,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


To  New  York  from 

■  Distance 

Time: Rail 

Time: Truck 

Hrs. 

Hrs. 

New  Rochelle 

17 

24 

3 

Stamford 

24 

24 

4i 

New  Haven 

74 

120 

12 

Hartford 

109 

48 

8i 

New  London 

127 

120 

14 

Springfield 

150 

168 

16 

Boston 

233 

96 

25 

Lowell 

259 

168 

27 

Loading  and  unloading  time  of  1  hour  and  running  time  of  10  miles  per  hour, 
Mr.  Schlotterbeck  - 


Tim© 

Time 

Charlemont  to 

Milee 

c.l. 

2_ 

.c.l. 

Miles 

1-ton  Truck 

Holyoke 

25 

26 

28 

35.3 

2 

Springfield 

52.9 

28 

28 

44 

3 

Worcester 

88,9 

28 

32 

86.7 

6 

Boston 

127.4 

32 

50 

114.1 

11 

Providence 

121.8 

32 

50 

127.4 

10 

From  the  above  tables  it  is  seen  that  perishables  may  be  transported 
anywhere  from  5  to  8  times  more  rapidly  by  gasoline  than  by  steam,  in  the  short 
haul  area, 

V.  Roads. 

There  is  just  a  word  to  be  said  about  roads.  Poor  roads  arc  one  of 
the  principal  disadvantages  that  farmers  who  own  trucks  have  to  contend  with. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  just  how  much 
cost  is  added  to  the  cost  of  transportation  by  indifferent,  inferior  or  bad 
roads.  Bad  or  poor  roads  may  increase  the  cost  of  transportation  in  several 
ways;  by  increased  wear  and  tear  on  the  truck;  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
units  that  can  be  carried  by  the  truck;  by  a  curtailment  of  the  number  of  weeks 
in  the  year,  during  which  the  truck  may  be  operated;  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  farms  owning  trucks  still  keep  horses  and  one  reason  for  this  is  poor 
reads  -  the  horse  will  be  called  upon  whenever  the  truck  fails. 

In  New  England  it  was  found  that; 

10,7  weeks  in  the  year  dirt  roads  could  not  be  used  by  trucks 
7.8   '♦    "  "    "  partly  dirt  and  partly  improved  could  not  be 

used  by  trucks , 
3.5   "    "  "    "   improved  roads  could  not  be  used  by  trucks. 

It  was  also  found  that: 

29/^  of  trucks  travel  on  dirt  roads  only 

i6%     "       "      "    "  part  dirt,  part  improved 

25^  "   "      "    "  wholly  improved  roads 
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How  costs  may  be  itemized  for  the  farmer,  Bulletin  5,   Firestone 
Truck  Bureau, 

VI.     Cost  of   Operation, 

In  Bulletin  No.   5,   Firestone  Truck  Bureau,  will  be  found  an  itemized 
scheme  for  determining  costs  of  operation  and  transportation  for  the  individual 
farmer,  which  is  very  good  and  will  serve  his  purpose  quite  satisfactorily. 


Address  by  ¥.  A.  Munson 
Director  Bureau  of  Markets 

Massachusetts.  , 

MARKET  NEir/S  SERVICE  BY  RADIO 

The  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  grower  has  been  and  still  is  that 
market  news  is  past  history  when  he  gets  it.     He  continually  demands  news  at  the 
time   it   is  happening.     The  radio  has  this  possibility.     By  the  use  of   it  there  is 
no  reason  why  every  producer  should  not  know  the  last  minute's  weather  prospects, 
what  prices  his  products  are  selling  for  at  the  time  they  are  selling,   how  much 
of  a  supply  there  is   on  the  market,    and  how  rapidly  it  is  passing  on  to  the   con- 
sumer.    Further,    it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  be  well  informed  as  to  how 
much  of  his  particular  crop  is  on  the  way  to  market  and  where  it  is  coming  from. 
Such  news  as  this  may  mean  either  a  loss   or  a  profit,   and  when  radio  communica- 
tion is   developed  and  used  as   it   should  be,  many  a  grower  who  is  shipping  without 
knowledge  of  the  market  will  place  himself  in  a  position  so  that  he  can  determine 
within  a  reasonable  limit  what  his  returns  are  to  be. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  by  radio  are  unlimited,   but  like  every  new 
discovery,   patience  must  be  exercised  until  perfection  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  planned  by  the  government  radio  committee,   as  a  sub- committee 
of  the  radio  conference,   that  government  stations  now  owned  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment,  the  War  Department,   and  the  Post  Office  Department,   be  pooled  as  far  as 
possible  and  used  for  the  broadcasting  of   information  from  various   departments   of 
the  government.     Here  is  where  the  Department   of  Agriculture  is  in  an  advantageous 
position  through  its  previous   experimental  work   in  broadcasting  agricultural  news. 
It  was  the  only  department  of  the  Federal  government  that  had  a  program  of   i»- 
formation  ready  for  broadcasting.     By  pooling  these  high-powered  stations  and 
utilizing  them  and  making  them  available,   the  entire  country  can  be  blanketed 
with  radio  telegraphic  information.     The  telegraphic  information,    of   course,    canne' 
be  used  direct  by  the  farmer,   but   is  placed  at   such  points  where  it  can  easily  be 
relayed  by  radio  telephone  stations. 

Some  of  the  high-powered  stations,    such  as  at  Arlington,   have  a  range 
of  a  thousand  miles,    and  under  favorable  conditions  it  crosses  the  entire  country. 

It  only  requires  the  installation  of  a  receiving  set   in  order  to  be 
well  posted  on  market   conditions. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  those  who  have  thought  about  the  radio  broad- 
casting of  market   news  in  New  England,   as  to  what  the  service  should  be  and  on 
what  policy  it   should  be  developed.     The  question  has  not  been  answered,   but  some 
have  expressed  their  opinion  that  New     England  should  be  covered  as  a  unit  rather 
than  to  develop  a  service  as  individual  States,   being  comparatively  small  and 
easily  covered  by  a  few  stations.     Boston  is   its   central  market.     Upon  the  ac+ion 
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of  the  Boston  market   depends  those  of  the  smaller  ones.     Boston  is  at  the  head 
of  the  wire  system  of  the  Federal  government.     It   is  the  chief  live-stock  market 
of   our  six  States,     A  system  based  upon  these  facts   can  be  worked  out,    and  the 
parts   of  New  Englanf*  which  are  controlled  by  the  New  Yorfe  market  are  easily 
reached  by  the  New  York  broadcasting  stations. 


Address  by  C.  E.   Hough, 
Manager  of  The  Connecticut  Milk  Producers'   Association. 

HOi'lT  THE  CONNECTICUT  MILK  ASSOCIATION  FUNCTIONS. 

The  milk  problem  of  Connecticut  today  is  largely  a  problem  of  the 
surplus,    of  which  there  are  two  classes,    seasonal  and  permanent.     The  state  pro- 
duces more  fluid  milk  than  it  is  ready  to   consume.     The  Connecticut  Milk  Associ- 
ation has  been  in  existence  for  five  years  and  functions  as  a  bargaining  organi- 
zation,  giving  the  producers  an  equal  share  with  the   dealers  in  adjusting  the 
price  of   fluid  milk.     The  Association  is   also  attempting  to  educate  its  members 
to  produce  as  even  a  quantity  of  milk  throughout  the  year  as  possible  in  order  to 
relieve  the  seasonal  surplus  problem.     Their  approved  form  of   contract  has   done 
much  also  to  relieve  this   seasonal  surplus.     Under  this   contract  the  price  is  ne- 
gotiated month  by  month  between  the  executive  committee  of  the  Association  and 
the  conference  committee  of  the  dealers.     This  has  steadied  production  ihvcughout 
the  year,   but   has  not  met  the  permanent   surplus  problem.     The  newer  form  uf   cm- 
tract,    known  as  the  pooling   contract,    has  been  established  to  deal  with  tho 
permanent   surplus.     Under  it,    each  producer  agrees  to  produce  a  certain  sjnount   of 
fluid  milk  each  month.      If   he  produces  more  or  less  than  the  agreed-upon  amount, 
he  is  penalized  two  cents  for  each  quart  of   shortage  or  surplus.     The  funds  mad?3 
up  from  these  penalties  are  taken  by  the   dealers  and  apportioned  to  the  producers 
on  the  basis,   not  of  the  agreed-upon  production  of   each,   but  the  quantity  which 
they  actually  furnish  to  the   dealers.     The  book-keeping  systems   of  the   dea-Ters   are 
relied  upon  in  making  these  adjustments   and  each  producer  receives  a  comploiie 
statement  each  month. 


Address  by  Carl  C.   Fletcher, 
Shelburne   Cooperative  Creamery 
Shelburne,   Vermont 

THE  MARKETING  PROBLEIil  OF  THE  VERMONT  DAIRYMAN 

Prior  to  191&-16  the  marketing  problem  in  Vermont  was  that   of  marketing 
butter  and  cheese  and  the  problem  of   the  leased  car  controlled  by  the  large  milk 
distributors.     Since  1915,  the  problem  of  marketing  fluid  milk  by  ccoperativs 
associations  has   come  to  the  front.     The  growing  feeling  among  the  dairymen  that 
they  wished  to  have  some  say  themselves  in  thn  markexing  of  their  milk  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of    cooperative   creameries,     Thire  are  now  32   co- 
operative creameries,   15  of  which,    are  marketing  fluid  milk,   the  remaining  17  are 
remote  from  railroads  and  are   stil].  manufacturing  batter  and  some   cheese.     Five 
of  the  15  interested  in  fluid  milk   combine  their  marketing   in  one   company  known  as 
the  Vermont  Cooperative  Creameries  Inc,     These  are  St.  Albans,   Milton,    Grand  Isle, 
Richnond,   and  Shelburne,   all  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state.     These 
creameries  do  not  market  all  their  product  as   fluid  milk,   but  maintain  at  least 
30^  surplus  at  all  times  and  50  -    60%  during  flush  season.     This   surplus  is  manu- 
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factured  into  various  products  depending  upon  the  demands  of  the  market  at  the 
time.  At  the  present  time,  fresh  and  freezing  cream  is  being  sold  and  the  ekim 
being  made  into  casein  for  'srhich  there  is  an  unusual  demand  owing  to  the  tariff 
eituatien.  During  the  war  but  little  skim  milk  was  kept  on  the  farm.  Now  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  the  skim  milk  on  the  farms  during  the  flush  season's 
and  same  of  the  patrons  with  the  longest  hauls  are  operating  their  own  separators. 
Some  farmers  are  taking  skim  milk  back  from  the  creameries,  although  it  is  not 
pasteurized. 

The  creameries  are  organized  as  cooperative  stock  companies,  each 
farmer  subscribing  $10,00  per  cow  to  the  capital.  This  stock  may  or  may  not  bo 
paid  for  in  full  at  time  of  issue.  No  one  may  own  more  than  10^  of  the  stock. 
More  or  less  trouble  is  experienced  in  getting  sufficient  funds  on  which  to 
operate. 

Address  by  Richard  Pattee 

Managing  Director  of  the 

New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association 

A  COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  PLAN  FOR  THE  NW  ENGLAND  MILK  PRODUCERS 

Much  careful  study  and  working  out  of  detail  is  required  in  laying  out 
a  clean  cut  proposition  for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  There  are  today  two 
different  types  of  cooperative  marketing  organizations  in  this  territory.  As  a 
result,  instead  of  the  old  chaotic  condition  of  individual  dairymen  competing 
with  each  other,  we  have  organized  corporations  of  dairymen  competing  with  each 
other  to  the  disadvanLags  of  the  producers'  market.  We  have  the  example  of  a  co- 
operative creamery  under  contract  to  sell  milk  at  one  cent  a  quart  less  than  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  price,  no  matter  what  that  may  be.  There 
have  been  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  price  agreements  among  producers' 
companies  until  Congress  passed  its  recent  legislation  on  the  subject.   In  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  however,  the  price,  until  recently,  has  been  substantially 
maintained  at  the  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association's  level,  varying  slight- 
ly upwards  for  the  creameries  who  manufactured  their  «wn  surplus. 

'  Of  the  two  types  of  cooperatives,  those  in  the  territory  at  a  distance 
from  the  market  are  organized  on  the  service  principle.  They  offer  this  service 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Any  respectable  dairyman  is  welcome  to  come  in. 
They  ate   not  close  corporations.  The  other  type  of  cooperative  presents  a  con- 
trast in  that  these  companies  are  close  corporations  designed  to  serve,  not  the 
whole  community,  but  only  their  own  numbers.   These  companies  operate  near  their 
market  and  the  Holyoke,  Pittsfield,  and  Brockton  plants  may  be  taken  as  examples. 
These  companies  purchase  milk  from  distant  outsiders  rather  than  take  in  new 
numbers.  They  operate  for  the  benefit  of  their  stock  holders  raJher  than  the 
community.  Neither  of  these  types  is  above  criticism,  but  all  of  them  are  render* 
ing  useful  service.  There  are  two  outstanding  views  as  to  how  they  may  be  brought 
together  in  a  working  agreement.  The  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Association 
committee  is  resolved  not  to  tear  down  present  systems  or  destroy  present  invest- 
ments. The  two  views  of  organization  are  the  federation  of  local  independent^ 
self-governing  units  and  the  idea  of  consolidation  of  all  interests  into  one  irt- 
dissoluble  whale.   It  is  suggested  that  a  compromise  will  give  the  final  solution. 
Of  the  three  main  problems  before  the  committee,  viz.,  organization,  finance  and 
operation,  little  attention  has,  as  yet,  been  given  to  the  methods  of  operation. 
The  other  problems  are  being  solved  first.  The  problem  of  organization  has  re- 
ceived the  major  attention  of  the  committee  and  they  are  now  working  on  finance. 
The  organization  proposed  is  to  function  as  a  sales  agency  for  the  whole  producing 
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territory,   iB  not  to  be  •rganized  as  separate  units  for  separate  markets,  but 
is  to  absorb  all  the  dairy  products  of  the  region  and  sell  them  in  one  unified 
syBtero.     It  is  thought  that  the  organization  should  actually  purchase  the  products 
and  re-sell  them  rather  than  act  merely  as  a  sales  agent  for  the  raenbers.     It 
should  be  owned,   operated  and  controlled  by  the  men  whose  products  it  handles  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  products  so  handled.     In  order  to  insure  the  owners 
ship  of  stock  by  the  actual  patrons,  the  revolving  scheme  of  stock  is  recommended* 
By  this  scheme  a  percentage  of  the  milk  check  will  be  eet'  aside  to  pay  for  stock 
and  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  block  of  ou"t- standing  stock  will  be  retired  and  the 
old  members  receive  their  cash  for  the  fiame.     If  the  scheme  of  operation  can  be  fio 
worked  out  so  as  to  abolish  the  present  large  wastes  in  the  system  of  distributioi^ 
it  is  believed  that  the  pool  can  be  organized  and  success  realized.     It  is  thought 
that  by  such  a  system  the  price  returned  to  the  producer  would  be  as  near  to  the 
fair  value  of  the  milk  as  the  undisturbed  market  demands  would  allow. 

Address  by  Roy  C.  Potts 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estiraatee 
thiited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

EXPERIENCES  OF  OTHER  PRODUCERS'   DAIRYMK^^S  MARKETING  ASSOCIATIONS 

There  is  a  pfoducers*  milk  marketing  organization  for  practically  every 
city  milk  market.    When  the  first  was  organized  about  8  years  ago,  there  was  no 
example  to  follow  and  each  orgajiization  had  to  pioneer  its   own  way.     There  was  no 
solution  known  for  the  producers'  milk  marketing  problem  or  for  the  surplus  pro- 
blem and  each  organization  was  compelled  to  seek  its  own  solution. 

the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association  has  made  fewer  changes  and 
come  more  nearly  to  find  a  complete  solution  for  its  problem  at  all  times  than 
have  others.     The  basis  on  which  that  organization  operates  both  with  menbers  and 
dealers  is  fundamentally  sound.     The  ultimate  solution  of  the  marketing  problem 
with  any  organization  will  come  only  when  it   is  in  a  position  to  care  for  the 
surplus  rather  than  to  force  it  upon  the  dealers* 

At  first  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association  tried  out  a  plan  of 
leasing  the  local  country  plants  owned  by  local  producers  organizations,  but  this 
was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory.     The  Association  then  acquired  ownership  of  the 
local  facilities,   although  it   continued  local  associations  of   its  members  to  deal 
with  local  problems  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of   contact  between  the  central  associ- 
ation and  the  members  of  each  of  its  locals. 

The  big  problem  with  many  producers'  marketing  associations,   is  to 
determine  hew  far  they  should  go  into  the  field  of  marketing*     Where  they  under- 
take city  distribution  as  well  as  country  plant  operation,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  a  separate  organization  should  handle  the  city  business.     Such  a  plan  is  em* 
ployed  in  Los  Angeles,   California  and  Kansas  City,  Uh, 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  milk  dealers  in  the  Twin  Cities  came  to  a 
disagreement  with  the  milk  drivers  over  the  wage  question.     As  a  result  a  number 
of  the  dissatisfied  drivers  formed  a  company  of  their  own  which  sought  the  eo- 
eperation  of  the  consumers.     This  cooperative  distributing  organization  has  been 
a  real  success*     It  has  sulways  paid  the  producers'   association  the  price  they  ask- 
ed. 

The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers  Association  contracts  with  dealers  to 
supply  them  all  the  milk  they  require  or  with  a  definite  amount  each  day.    When 
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the'  Association  needs  more  railk  it  goes  outside  and  purchases  extra  supplies  from 
other  producers.  It  pays  its  members  the  net  price  received  from  the  sale  of  all 
the  products  of  its  members,  whether  sold  as  fluid  milk  or  as  manufactured  products. 

Address  by  Prof,  H.  E.  Babcock 
,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

THE  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMEN8»  LEAGUE 

Collective  bargaining  associations  are  here  to  stay.  Their  great  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  farmers  have  not  enough  money  to  purchase  all  the  facilities 
they  need  at  the  present  time. 

The  original  Dairymens*  League  contained  seven  bargaining  associations 
with  800  members.  In  September  1883  they  went  on  a  three  day  strike  and  secured  a 
contract  from  the  dealers  which  lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  The  dealers  then  werri 
into  a  wider  territory  and  in  1887  the  farmers*  organization  spread  into  five 
states.  The  history  reveals  a  struggle  for  a  proper  form  of  organization.  They 
secured  an  amendment  to  the  state  legislation  on  cooperation  and  more  recently  the 
Capper- Vol stead  Act  has  smoothed  their  way.  On  the  basis  of  this  body  of  legis- 
lation a  very  carefully  worked  out  organization  has  been  formed  in  which  the 
central  company  has  control  but  the  directors  of  this  are  chosen  by  the  locals  and 
the  members  of  the  central  are  the  delegates  from  the  locals. 

Personal  experience  as  both  buyer  and  seller  in  relation,  to  the  league 
shows  its  pooling  scheme  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  buyer  than  to  the  producer. 
Unless  fair  price  differentials  are  worked  out,  men  cannot  be  kept  in  the  league 
on  the  loyalty  plea.  The  differentials  should  protect  those  making  quality  milk. 
The  League  in  its  ice  cream  business  sells  to  600  plants  and  operates  125  plants 
itself  in  competition.  Many  of  these  plants  have  been  taken  in  after  being 
bankrupted  by  the  competition  with  the  League's  own  plants  but  the  League  cannot 
save  inefficient  and  over-capitalized  plants  from  bankruptcy.  As  it  is,  th«  League 
has  over>capit6uLized  plants  on  its  hands  which  it  must  operate  itself. 

There  are  over  6000  non-poolers  whose  milk  is  embarrassing  the  pool 
^here  then  are  some  producers  whose  milk  is  not  in  the  pool  but  goes  into  other 
channels  not  in  competition  with  the  pool.  In  addition  there  are  Mohawk  Valley 
producers  who  had  started  plants  of  their  own  before  the  establishment  of  the  pool 
who  ceinnot  yet  come  in  for  a  time  on  account  of  financial  difficulties,  but  who 
are  expected  to  come  in  as  soon  as   possible. 

The  League  is  financed  by  certificates  of  indebtedness  given  to  the 
farmers  and  paid  for  by  a  percentage  deduction  from  the  milk  cheeky  No  provision 
is  made  against  the  sale  of  these  certificates  to  nommembers  but  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  sustain  their  market  price  through  published  statements  of  auditors 
showing  the  League  to  be  in  a  sound  financial  condition. 

Address  by  Mr.  Davis 

H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  Company 

Boston,  Mass, 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  LARGE  DISTRIBUTING  COMPANY 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  the  country  and  ©f  this  business,  I  don't 
:now  anything  about  it,  not  in  this  room.  Borne  milk  comes  into  our  hands  at  the 
. ountry  plants  and  some  comes  to  the  general  delivery  plant  firms  in  Boston, 
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Our  j/^b  is  to  put  the  milk  through  our  plants  which  costs  a  few  dollars,  put  the 
malk  through  our  pasteurizers  and  into  bottles  which  costs  a  few   more  dollars. 
We  have  a  few  more  horses  and  wagons  and  these  fellows  ccme  around  at  midnight  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  snow  is  six  feet  deep  or  the  water  is  ten  feet  deep  in  the 
gutter,  hitch  up  the  horses,  get  the  stuff  to  the  door  step,  present  the  hill,  get 
•/our  money  and  go  back  to  the  office.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  have  our 
troubles  in  getting  these  dollars  and  getting  the  men.  They  are  fighters  for 
business.  We  want  them  to  fight  honestly  hut  we  do  not  aDways  guess  right  on  the 
man.  Sometimes  we  have  an  awful  time  to  get  finance  and  that  always  ccmes  at  a 
time  when  we  need  most.  Mr.  Pattee,  that  good  friend  of  mine  who  has  grown  gray 
as  fast  as  I  have,  told  about  the  jugs  of  cream  that  were  put  in  storage  at  §14, 
and  sold  at  ;^24,  but  he  didn't  tell  you  anything  about  the  condensed  milk  into 
which  we  put  sugar  that  cost  230  a  pound.  He  will  tell  you  that  the  Hood  Company 
never  made  a  dollar  on  surplus  milk.  Go  to  it,  boys,  and  make  some  money  at  it  if 
you  can. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  cities  have  now  gotten  so  that  they  think  the 
farmers  have  got  something  on  them,   I  don't  know  anything  about  farming.  I  am  a 
city  boy,  city  brod.   I  wonder  when  I  hear  about  these  people  going  around  to  help 
the  farmers,  I  wonder  who  is  going  around  to  help  the  people  in  the  city.   I'll 
tell  you  gentlemen,  the  whole  thing  is  a  business  of  volume. 


Extracts  from 
Address  by  Charles  F.  Adams 
Connor's  Stores,  Boston,  Mass, 

•'CASH  AND  CARRY"  APPLIED  TO  MILK 

It  was  suggested  in  our  territory  three  years  ago  that  milk  cculd  be 
sold  to  advantage  on  the  cash  and  carry  basis.  The  experiment  seemed  worth  trying, 
making  a  lower  price  for  this  limited  service.  The  people  in  the  north,  south  and 
west  ends  should  have  a  chance  to  buy  milk  without  including  in  its  price  the  cost 
of  the  elaborate  service  demanded  by  some  other  sections.   It  was  hoped  that  a 
volume  of  business  could  be  secured  in  the  sales  of  fluid  milk  by  making  it 
attractive  in  price,  as  well  as  in  quality  and  in  service.  By  cutting  off  three 
or  four  cents  from  the  price,  there  should  be  thousands  who  would  welcome  a  chance 
to  consume  more  milk.  The  milk  now  consumed  in  the  sales  area  in  question  has  in- 
creased, ae  it  was  expected  to  do,,  and  the  milk  habit  is  being  popularized.   It  is 
believed  that  this  company  can  contract  to  take  the  entire  output  of  a  definite 
number  of  cQws  and  sell  it  as  fluid  milk  to  advantage,  dven   in  the  surplus  season. 
If  surplus  is  worth  only  four  cents  for  butter,  it  is  better  to  sel3  this  milk  at 
five  cents  than  let  it  go  into  butter  at  a  lower  net  return.  That  i?  the  experi- 
ment now  being  tried  by  us  and  it  is  costing  the  company  money  to  make  the  experi- 
ment now,  for  the  rest  of  our  business  has  to  carry  our  milk  sales  just  as  it  does 
our  sugar  sales.  Sales  on  this  basis  are  not  discouraging  because  they  bring  in 
enough  customers  to  make  our  entire  business  profitable. 

Our  sale  of  milk  was  started  on  a  basis  that  would  have  given  us  a  pro- 
fit, but  other  dealers  started  a  price  cutting  campaign  that  eventually  forced  us 
to  accept  a  loss.  The  volume  of  milk  coming  now  is  double  what  It  was,  but  it  is 
all  being  sold  as  fluid  milk.  A  canfeass  of  customers  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
increased  sales  are  not  due  to  taking  customers  from  other  dealers  so  much  as  from 
actually  increased  consumption.  Regular  customers  say  they  are  «sing  more  milk 
than  before.  When  the  supply  gees  down  in  the  season  of  lower  production  xne 
price  can  be  raised  and  consumption  automatically  will  fall  off.  We  think  that  tne 
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public  could  be  induced  to  purchase  the  entire  surplus  as  fluid  milk  even  with 
production  vairying  with  the  season,  if  a  eliding  scale  of  price  was  made  to  fit 
the  volume  of  production. 

No  fair  differential  can  yet  be  named  between  the  cash  and  carry 
system  and  delivered  milk.  More  stores  are  now  selling  on  the  cash  and  carry 
basis  and  competition  will  eventually  establish  a  price  level  for  each  class  of 
service.  At  present,  the  Connor  Stores  are  taking  100/^  of  the  milk  of  their 
producers  and  rating  none  as  surplus  and  Relieve  that  their  farmers  are  getting 
a  better  average  price  for  their  product  txian  other  farmers  who  are  dealing  with 
the  distributor  on  the  surplus  plan. 


Address  by  M.  J.  McNamara 

Manager,  Producers'  Dairy  Company 

Brockton,  Mass. 

THE  PRODUCERS'  DAIRY  COMPANy  OF  BROCKTON 

The  experience  in  Brockton  does  not  support  Mr,  Adams'  theory  that 
lowered  prices  for  milk  stimulates  increased  consumption.  The  biggest  sales 
have  been  when  the  price  was  the  highest  and  the  biggest  supply  of  milk  is  when 
the  price  is  the  lowest.  The  housewife  buys  the  seme  amount  of  milk  no  matter 
what  the  price.  Dr.  Davis'  experience  that  there  is  no  profit  for  the  dealer  in 
surplus  milk  is  confirmed  by  experience  in  Brockton.   On  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  is  not  making  anything  on  his  milk  now,  but  is  losing  money.  Some  time  ago 
the  situation  in  Brockton  was  so  bad  for  the  farmers  that  a  prominent  banker  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  a  farmers'  milk  company.  At  that  time  the  regular  dealers 
were  not  making  money.  It  was  up-hill  work  organizing  the  farmers,  but  they  now 
have  one  of  the  oldest  successful  farmers'  city  dairies  in  the  country  in  which 
the  farmers  who  produce  the  milk,  market  it  in  their  own  name  and  in  their  own 
containers, 

A  plant  of  that  kind  is  as  efficient  as  the  farmers  make  it,  and  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  constantly  stands  in  the  way  of  greater  success.  At 
present  the  company  is  not  only  merchandizing  the  milk  of  its  members  but  is 
purchasing  cream,  etc.,  from  the  outside  to  even  off  the  local  surplus  problem. 
They  feel  that  it  is  better  to  serve  a  few  farmers  well  than  to  serve  all  the 
farmers  country  wide  and  fail  all  of  them,  and  they  have  found  it  a  thankless  job 
trying  to  help  out  their  neighbors.  They  are  organized  upon  the  basis  of  stock 
ownership  distributed  on  the  basis  of  number  of  cows  owned  and  all  profits  over 
6/,  on  the  stock  are  divided  on  the  patronage  basis.  They  pay  approximately  the 
New  England  Milk  Producers*  Association  price  and  last  year  this  averaged  about 
60,  while  in  addition  the  members  received  Z^/i   a  quart  in  the  form  of  a  patronage 
dividend. 


Address  by  Marcus  L.  Urann 
American  Cranberry  Exchange 

COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  CRANBERRIES 

Cooperative  marketing  is  a  big  job  and  a  hard  one,  speaking  from  our 
experience.  We  have  solved  many  questions  and  shall  bring  these  to  your  attention 
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hoping  that  they  may  be  of   some  benefit   in  solving  questions  arising  before  you. 
On  one  question  particularly  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied:  there  is  no  such  thing 
ss  monopoly  price.     Allow  no  argument  or  group  of  men  to  influence  you  on  that 
question. 

Analysis  of  the  general  situation.     There  are  three  large  centers  of 
cranberry  growing,     Massachusetts  has  13,000  acres  and  produces  350,000  bbls, 
v'hich  is  2/3   of  all  the  country  produces.     New  Jersey  has  9,000  acres  and  produces 
150,000  bbls.     Wisconsin  has  1,600  acres   and  produces  30,000  bbls.     Michigan  has 
202  acres  and  raises  500  bbls.     The  market   is  largely  in  the  United  States  and 
even  in  this   country  some  sections   consume  far  less  per   capita  than  others.     The 
problem  is  to  equalize  the  consumption. 

The  first  sales   company  was  organized  in  1907,     The  average  crop  previous 
to  that  was  330,000  bbls.   and  it   sold  at  an  average  of  ^5,50  per  bbl.     During  these 
past  five  years  the  average  crop  has  been  350,000  bbls,   and  the  average  price  i;)9,62„ 
The  retail  price  has  averaged  the  same  at  15^  a  quart  throughout  both  periods. 

Methods  of  Distribution.     Under  the  old  system  the  buyer  paid  so  much  a 
barrel  and  assumed  all  risks.     The  quality  of  the  crop  was  unknown,   the  quality  of 
pack  was  uncertain  and  there  were  the  added  risks  of  delay  and  spoiling  in  shijw 
ment.     The  market  was  generally  found  in  a  small  territory  and  the  buyers  had  no 
idea  how  many  berries  the  competitors  would  bring  into  the  market.     Weather  con- 
ditions added  difficulties.     One  lot   in  nine  shipped  south  of  45°  went  bad  while 
only  one  lot  in  23   of   similar  berries  shipped  north  went  bad  at  the  same  time.     The 
buyer  was  obliged  to  buy  low  enough  to  insure  against  these  losses.     Then  too,   there 
was  the  problem  of  glutted  markets,    especially  in  the  neai^by  territory  of  New 
Sngland,     Too  many  growers  shipping  in  small  lots  would  all  ship  to  Boston  at  the 
same  time  and  ruin  the  market.     The  price  would  go  down  and  everybody  would  stop 
shipping,   leaving  nothing  but  stale  berries   for  the   consumers.     Thus   consumption 
was  discouraged. 

The  company  was  reorganized  in  1918,    consolidating  another  company.     We 
aim  to  base  the  price  of  cranberries  on  their  retail  value.      It   is  as  possible  to 
find  the  value  of   any  product  at   any  time  as  to   solve  any  mathematical  problem. 
The  company's  selling  price  should  be  based  on  a  fair  retail  price  allowing  for  a 
reasonable  cost  of   distribution,    for  the  distributor  must  find  sufficient  profit 
to  interest  him.     Different  markets  in  the  same  general  region  should  be  aeeurec* 
berries  at  the  same  retail  price.     The  transit  troubles  must  be  cared  for  by  the. 
company. 

Difficulties  to. meet   in  organization.     The  farmers  are  temperamental 
and  do  not  want  to  take  orders,   but   rather  to  give  them.     The  Cape  Cod  growers  are 
mostly  retired  sea  captains  who  have  been  used  to  giving  orders.     Each  grower 
thought  he  had  the  best  berries.     Many  had  their  own  established  markets.     Some 
growers  had  good  reputations,    good  berries  and  markets.     There  were  already  pro- 
ducing organizations   of  great  power  with  plenty  of  money  who  were  distributing  their 
crop  scientifically  and  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the   cooperative  method  was 
better  than  theirs.     The  feeling  was  so  bitter  that  for  a  time  some  absolutely  re- 
fused to  cooperate. 

There  were  powerful   cash  buyers  and  brokers  who  felt  that  any  organization 
did  not  provide  a  place  for  them,   and  they  fought   it. 
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There  were  several  failures  on  record  that  discouraged  the  organization 
of  a  cooperative  association  and  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  such  organiza- 
tion, but  we  felt  that  there  were  definite  chances  of  improvement,  economies,  etc. 

The  Organization,  There  is  no  ready  made  system  that  can  be  grafted  on 
or  absorbed  by  an  industry  that  wants  to  organize.  Cooperative  organization  re- 
quire especial  study  to  fit  the  peculiarities  of  the  thing  we  desire  to  organize, 
7/e  must  consider  established  customs,  etc.  The  first  attempt  should  be  directed 
against  the  obvious  defects. 

Each  man  has  one  vote  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his  production  and 
large  powers  are  vested  in  the  members.  The  general  tendency  in  ordinary 
corporations  is  to  place  a  great  deal  of  authority  in  the  directors.  All  authority 
possible  should  be  given  to  members  themselves  in  cooperative  organizations.  V/e 
believe  in  a  large  board  of  directors.  The  salaries  should  be  small- in  proportion 
to  the  income  of  members. 

The  New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company  covers  Cape  Cod  and  that  area, 
A  central  sales  company,  called  The  American  Cranberry  Exchange  has  also  been 
formed.   It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  thirteen  directors,  six  from  New  England,  five 
from  New  Jersey,  and  two  from  Wisconsin.  Its  business  is  to  act  as  a  broker  for  tht 
three  local  organizations.  They  collect  all  information  touching  the  industry  and 
advertise  the  berries  of  the  members.  The  members  cannot  sell  outside  of  the  or- 
r^amozation  as  a  general  rule.  The  central  exchange  has  no  contractual  power  over 
the  local  whose  business  is  held  by  the  quality  of  service  supplied. 

Organization  in  New  England  Cranberry  Sales  Company.  Members  are 
cranberry  growers  only.  They  must  sell  their  berries  through  the  company  with  one 
exception.  They  must  buy  membership  which  costs  $10.00,  one- half  of  which  goes  to 
the  central  exchange  and  one-half  to  the  local  company.  They  must  accept 
regulations  relative  to  packing  and  handling  of  crop,  agree  to  pay  1%   for  selling, 
2^  of  which  goes  to  their  local  company  and  five  per  cent  to  the  central  exchange 
for  expenses.  If  any  profit  is  made,  this  is  returned  to  the  local  company  by  the 
central,  and  from  the  local  to  the  members. 

Members  can  be  expelled  if  necessary  and  any  number  may  withdraw  after 
selling  one  crop  through  the  ccmpary  if  notice  is  given  before  July  first.  He  must 
report  quality,  color,  size  and  preparation  of  berries  and  his  shipments  so  that 
the  company  and  the  exchange  may  get  all  information  about  the  berries  to  know  how 
to  assign  them  to  market.  There  are  33  directors  representing  certain  producing 
sections.  Nine  make  a  quorum.  They  get  no  pay,  just  a  mileage  allowance.  They 
have  large  powers.  They  fix  the  brands  (of  which  there  are  about  100),  and  indicate 
the  varieties,  size,  color  and  keeping  quality.  To  carry  out  these  functions  there 
are  inspectors  covering  the  producing  sections  to  label  the  berries  and  collect  in- 
formation about  the  crop  and  shipments.  Thus  the  head  office  has  information  both 

from  the  inspectors  and  from  the  locals.  The  inspectors  determine  the  brand  for 
each  lot,  but  the  grower  himself  affixes  it.  If  there  is  any  loss  due  to  the 
neglect  or  fault  of  a  grower  he  must  stand  the  loss,  otherwise  the  berries  are 
pooled.  The  directors  fix  the  pools.  They  started  with  weekly  pools.  This  did 
not  guard  against  everybody  shipping  at  once  and  glutting  the  whole  market.  The 
pooling  system  is  now  run  through  the  entire  shipping  season.  Shrinkage  throughout 
the  storage  season  is  taken  care  of  by  premiums  of  10?!  a  week  per  barrel  for  holding 
after  the  first  of  November.  A  quality  premium  is  also  given. 

The  sales  company  gives  the  grower  an  advance  of  $4,50  to  $5.00  per  bbl, 
at  time  of  shipment  and  makes  final  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Since 
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the  sales  company  has  practically  no  capital,  the  moiiey  to  finance  advances  is 
borrowed  from  the  bank  on  the  company's  note.     The  limit  of  such  borrowing  is 
usually  $300,000  and  at  no  time  exceeds  60/i  of  the  value  of  the  crop  at  the  time 
it  is  shipped.     The  loans  usually  run  until  after  Thanksgiving  and  the  money  comes 
back  to  the  bank  at  the  season  vben  it  is  needed  most.     No  large  hank  balance  is 
carried  between  shipping  seasons. 

When  the  company  was  first  organized,   it  retained  \i»  of  the  sales  money 
as  an  emergency  fund.     This  was  collected  until  it  amounted  to  ^15,000,  which  was 
invested  in  an  office  building  and  packing  houses.     On  reorganization,  this  was 
entered  on  the  books  as  so  much  due  each  member.     One  tenth  of  this  becomes  due 
the  members  each  year  and  this  nominal  payment   is  offset  by  an  assessment  of  like 
amount  and  the  $15,000  dollars  has  become  a  revolving  fund  to  supply  capital  for 
the  buildings. 

The  season's  opening  price  is  based  upon  the  most  complete  information 
possible  as  to  supply  and  demand.     The  most   ccmplete  information  io  at  hand  as  to 
the  queatity  and  quality  of  the  cranberry  crop.    The  crop  condition  of  other  fruit 
is  also  taken  into  consideration.     The  sugar  situation  and  the  industrial  situation 
are  studied*     Then  the  price  is  opened  so  as  to  feed  the  market  and  the  berries  are 
shipped  when  and  where  conditions  demand*     The  market  priee  is  kept  advancing 
throughout  the  season.     Thus  the  dealer  gains  the  advance  in  price  while  he  is 
merchandir ing  the  fruit,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  hold  for  speculation.     Sales  are 
not  made  direct  to  regular  retailers  and  when  made  to  chain  stores,  etc.,  are  at  a 
price  to  protect  the  regular  dealer.     If  there  is  trouble  a^ut  any  shipment,  an 
inspector  is  always  sent  to  adjust  it  no  matter  the  expense  at  the  time.     Thus  un* 
just   complaints  are  eliminated  and  the  buyers  protected  eigainst  loss.     The  risks 
are  carried  now  by  the  grower  -who  can  correct  them.     Advertising  is  also  carried  on 
quite  extensively.     For  this  there  ie  an  assessment  on  the  growers  of  40^  a  barrel. 
The  results  have  fully  justified  the  expenditure,   for  cranberries  are  being 
popularized  in  all  t>art8  tf  the  country  and  have  changed  from  being  only  the  ad- 
junct of  Thanksgiving  dinners  to  an  ordinary  dish  throughout  the  winter. 


Address  by  B.  G.  Southwick 
County  Agent,  Hartford,   Conn, 

PROGRESS  IN  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  TfiBACCO  GROITERS'  ASSOCIATION 

At  the  present  time  about  15,000  acres  are  signed  up  out  of  an  estimated 
28,000  acres  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.     There  are  31  days  left  to  finish 
the  job  of  getting  75/»  of  the  total  acreage  and  it  is  agreed  that  this  total  acre- 
age for  the  purposes  of  the  contract  shall  be  what  it  is  found  to  be  by  the  or- 
ganization committee. 

(Mr.  Southwick  read  the  terass  of  the  contract  with  running  comments.) 

Mr.  Sapiro  did  not  have  any  cut  and  dried  method  of   organizing  introduce. 
He  suggested  that  all  be  done  by  local  non^paid  tobacco  growers  if  possible.     As  a 
result,   no  grower  is  getting  any  money  out  of  the  organization  work.     The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  a  local,  personal  and  community  interest  to  put  the  thing 
across  in  each  town.     An  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  largest  producing  centers 
first,  since  they  are  the  most  influential.     The  contract  was  developed  by  taking 
a  contract  made  by  Mr.  Sapiro  for  the  Burley  Association  and  then  getting  local 
men  to  modify  it.     They  then  met  with  Mr.  Sapiro  and  discussed  the  matter.     He  re- 
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viced  it  according  to  suggestions.     We  then  revised  his  revisions.     This   is  the 
only  organization  that  has  been  projected  in  New  England  upon  a  five-year  contract 
basis  and  to  control  at   least  75^  of  the  product. 

Our  quality  of  tobacco   never  has  been  produced  anywhere  elce  bo  satis- 
factorily as   in  the  Connecticut  Valley.     The  area  stretches   from  Middletown, 
Connecticut  to  Greenfield,  Massachusetts  about  85  miles  in  length.     The  widest  part 
of  the  belt  is  not   over  35  miles  wide.     Tobacco   is  one  of  three  great  staple 
agricultural  products   of  the  country  and  is  the  only  one  raised  in  New  England. 
The  value  is  high,    it   is  practically  non-perishable,    and  the  present  marketing 
methods  are  based  upon  barter  not  the  supply  and  demand,  -   neither  of  which  are 
intelligently  known  by  the  producer. 


Address  by  Horace  A,   Tinkham 

Providence  Farmers'    Exchange 

Providence,   R.   I. 

COOPERATIVE  MARKETING  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

This  association  is  unique  in  several  ways  and  ought  to  throw  light   on 
several  other  questions,    such  as  milk,   tobacco,    etc.     We  have  made  several 
failures   and  learned  by  them.     We  believe  that  there  is  great   danger  in  saying 
that  you  can  control  the  market;    danger  for  ourselves  and  for  the  public.     There 
is  no  crop  in  the  United  States  that   cannot  "be  80   increased  as  to   destroy  the   con- 
trol.    If    cooperative  organization  can  succeed,    and  it  can  and  will  succeed,    even 
on  a  large  scale,    it   cannot   come  from  a  desire  to  boost  the  price;    it  must    come 
from  a  desire  to   extend  the  market   at  the  price  of  that   day  and  hour.     We  have 
never  tried  to  dominate  the  price.     We  would  fail  in  trying.     We  distribute  over 
a  wide  area  and  sell  where  the  going  price  is  the  best.     Less  than  75^  of   our 
products   are  sold  in  Providence.     We  keep   our  sales   in  our  own  locality  below  the 
i'unning  price  right  there.     The  effect   is  to  raise  the  local  price  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  first   organization  there  were  220  who  wanted  a  place  to  sell  and 
bought   a  piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  at  $64,000  which  is  today  assessed  for 
^112,000.     That   organization  failed  in  one  thing;    it  took  216  men  half  a  day  or 
more  to  sell  their  local  products  and  kept  them  away  from  their  business   of  grow- 
ing stuff  at  home.     A  smaller  group   of  about   50  men,  who  remained  members  of  the 
large  association,   formed  another  organization  which  is  the  Providence  Farmers' 
Exchange.     We  gave  notes  for  capital,   put  up  a  building  and  went  to  work.     This  was 
a  failure  and  ran  into  debt.     Then  we  decided  on  putting  up  capital  stock.      Only 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  men  took  this  stock  and  obligated  themselves  to  sell  all 
their  own  products,    except  milk,   through  the  organization  and  to  lay  aside  5^  of 
the  gross  price  of  the  products  to  pay  for  the   capital  stock.     This  stock  expires 
every  three  years  and  new  stock  is   constantly  issued  on  the  basis   of  the   current 
patronage   of  the  members.     Recently  we  had  \o  move.     We  were  doing  business   outside 
of  the  legitimate  competition  district  where  that  kind  of  business  was  handled.     We 
had  to  go  down  and  buy  a  place.     It  was   impossible  to  hire.     We  bought.     They  didn'i 
think  we  had  the  money.     We  did.     We  fooled  them  again.     We  bought  a  better  build- 
ing with  better  location  than  any  competitor  on  the  street. 

We  have  less  than  100  members.     Why  not  three  or  four  hundred?     Simply 
because  none  of  the  board  of   directors  believes  that  there  is  any  strength  in 
numbers.     We  have  worked  out  absolute  standards   for  everything  we  sell  now,    and  we 
are  the   only  organization  in  the  United  States  that   has   on  all   vegetable   crops   as 
well  as   fruits.     We  are  under  large  expenses,    have  efficient  management  and  an 
efficient  manager.     No  employee  is   connected  by  family  ties  with  any  number.     We  pay 
a  living  wage  and  each  man  working  for  the  place  gets  a  commission  besides. 
CHi7  -    9/30/*  22, 
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RECENT    DEVELOPMEilTS   AFD  PRESENT   TREFDS   1¥ 
COOPERATIVE  IJARIvETI?'g.  * 

By  A.    T.    !IcZay, 

Division  of   Cooperative   'T^rketint, 
Buresxi  of  Arricvltural   Economics, 
United  States   De-oart.-.ient   of  A^ricv^lti^re. 


In  considerinr;  recent   develop.uents   in   cooperetive      ^r.ket.'.n'  , 
•■••e  tliink  first,    of   course,    of  the   lerge   inciOcses   in  the      e.hei- 
chip   and  business   of  the  aBsoci^-tions.        In  1915'    l3~'"2-!    co- 
operative associations   reported  to  the  Deioart  ..ent   of  A:-rici0.tuie. 
Ten  years   later   the   number  had   ^ro'^n  to  pra.ctically   11,000. 
Cooperative  business   totalled   ''636,000,000   in  I913   and 
"■2,400,000,000   in   1'';.25.         The  nu.nber   of  ::ie;nberE   c'l    eoopeiative 
a.ssocir  tions   increased   in  the   same   tine   frovn   651jOCC)   to   ..oie 
than  t',  o  -iiillion. 

These  are  not    the   only   outstandin~;  changes   0:';    the  oerioc" 
since   1915-        Early   efforts   in  coopera.tion  consisted,    lex'rel'j  , 
as  you  knoV' ,    in  the   for  nation  of   local  afsociationt'  -   associations 
that    served   one   co.inunity   a.nd  rere   forned  to   grade  and  pach 
fruits   and  vegetables,    to  ship   livestoc]';,    or     rain,    o:r   to 
manufacture  butter   or    other  uilk  products.         T":cre  local 
associations  ^''ere   for/.'.ed  because  the  fa.rijers    sa-^    the   neec.  o- 
better   local   services   than  they  rere   gettin,<   iho.'i  private   deelars- 

In  the  grain   states,    for    exa;.iple,    the   far;;.ers  believac    tl:-t 
local  buyers  \  ere  unfair   in  their  bu^^in?   ^^nd   L.radin?:  practices:- 
They   foruied  f  a  rnier- control  led   elev-tors   to   re   edy   these   abuses. 
The   fruit   grov-crs   formed   local  eoeociations  because   t-'^ey  be- 
lieved that   their  fruit    could  be  packed  and  :^XcC.e6.  better   and 

at   less   cost,    and  in  order  that   they  rnip.ht  be   able  to   offer 
buyers   a    la.x  :e  voli-..ie  of  a    standard  orodvct.        F6r:iers   ■oroducin'>. 
other  products   organized  local   cooperative   associations   for 
similar   reasons'. 

The   local   cooperatives  have  been   successful   in  correcting, 
in  part   at   least,    the   local    difficulties   they  rere   formed  to 
meet.        Eut   there   are  marketing  problems  vhich   local  associations 
can  not   handle   successfully. 


♦    presented  at   the   Institrte   of   Coop.r-tiv  e'  '  "arketing, 

Connecticut  Agric^  Itural    College,    Stoirs,    Conn.    August    l5,    1921^ 
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X-gulc.tc   distribution-,    or   to   oi:. -e-c   t':,-ir    ::c'..b-^ir'   en   c 
j?lcs   E^rvic..    a.t   a   r-^pBonebl;.    cost.         Furth   :.    o:.  >  ,    th 
probluiv-s   01    Gtore§\:  5    ".nc  e'ctinc.,    finance- ,    ,. 
stiaulstion  of   do'iend,    end   th-'.    JoVcloo.-:nt   o:: 
outlets   for   th :  "oroduot    -ith  '--hich  the    loc?:^-  essociTtion^    covl 
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not  cope.  For  thet  rcc-Ron  \  .;  h-r-ve  s  n  th  dcv.lo-?  :^ 
larec  federations  of  local  ayeocie tiont  ,  enc  ,  '•itein  i: 
six  ye=rs  th..  gror.tn  of  larj-e  C'.ntreliz 'd  ao;:  oci ,  tion; 
the   cotton  coor>cratives   .^,rc   typical. 
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At    the  present    tive.    3T^proxi;.:pt.:ly   on. -t": : :. .'    o'^\    th      co- 
on: ratives  businesc    of   th.j   country    is   tr^nSr/ct  .  '  by   !■.■  ■   1-:. 
associations.         Fiv^    or   six  hcV  .   e.n  annual  businers   o::    -    n::oi:i- 
mately   ^0  million  dollers    :.,cch  end   so.--    IJO  arc    in  th      ..illion 
dollar   class. 


The  ra.Did   exioension  in  cooocrative    nr:cx 
about   1920   reach,,  d    its   •orach   in   1923.         Sine 
pension  of   th-,.  cooperative  ::iove  ".  nt  has  be 
This  does   not  :':e"n  that   coo"o,'i -■  tiv:     i;-e!e-t 
pro.'^TvOs.        In  r;iany  rjsDicts   its   progr 
=;':'rcoter   than  that   of   th     orecedinp:  thr 
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The   a,rf;oci?tionE   "re    noF   grorin 
8trcna-th   andin  the    confidence  of   "^hei 
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discarded  or  arc    disca.rdine'  i;ipracl'io 
close   study   to  their   financing,    op.,:.ra 
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with  th.e   results   of    economic   research 
I'laking  utK    of  the   ."t a "^istic-'^l    infor-;!- 
aprlccts   a,nd   econo:.;ic    conditions,    ^-'hic 
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Th._'re   is   throughout    th  ■   country    =it    the   nr.'sent   ti  /^    a    .'lu  ~- 
stantisl   nucleus   oi   ^;,"hat   ^"e  nay   call    "Grade  1"    associationc  . 
These   organizations  have   the   th:."-:     .='in   ee;^enti.~ls   for    succ. es   - 
good  riieeibcrs,    a  sta.ndardized  product   e:-.c\  ef:';icicnt    ..anaee    ;nt. 
One  cha.ract.^-ristic    of   the   br'st    of   thev:  is   that    the     ';c~,bees   er,: 
informed   regerdinfr  the  policies   and   nxobl :  vs   of  their   association 
a.nd  are  able   to  discuss   these   Questions   intclli  .  ently    in   eretin  s 
of    the   orQ,-_'niza,tion,    or   in   conversation  ■";  ifi  non-nee.  "bers. 
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Anotoer   cliris.et  ciistic   of   taese  oit- ^-n:. setione    .'.t   ?    feelin' 
on  the  "B  rt   of   the  .  iane,g\e 'ent   thrt   i'loortpiit    c'-'en'/es   in  -001103' 
must  "loe  ;ii?d-c  :cno^n  to    i;e  ^iDers   0010x0  they  ere   ^^co-otec.         In  the 
Cplifornia    citrus   industry,    for   ex8.i-?le,    f   pro-oosoc'.  -^^-cn  of   ■':l-is 
Ce.liiornia    Fruit   Grovers   Excnenge   is   ;-n  active  topic   ov    cj-c- 
cussion   in  the  orchc'idc   -ni-    id?  eking  ".ious:s   for  '- e oV f-   hc;;o:-e   it 
is   finally   adopted.        Cons.rnucntly   t^i.e  loolicy   is  discursed  so 
thoroughly   thctj    if   it    is  11  n sound,    its   -"-ephncssr.ri   pre   ciscove:'.'" 
or  if  it   is  edoptsd,    the    ic  hers   feel   thc't   it    is  their  -oolic-- 
end  are   in  e,  :.iood  to  defend  it.        Ey  rey   o.f    cont:,-st,    thcve  ?:.  e 
organizations   in  rhich   the  coopere.tion   extent's   onl-   to    t'.Tc 
nanane  .cnt   end  a  foF  directors.        The  .le^noers   .-:.c    either  un- 
infor..ied  or  are  indifferent   rejardinc;  the  policiiT   of   the 
ciation.        The  first   kind  of   cooperation  is  ■^it   ovt   nrc;  tion 
more   sound.        Thcrj;   ic  more   "hundred  per   cent''    coo"^::.'- '''ion  m 
the  countr;/'   than  there  VcG   five  years   ago,   and   :, t    is    -    ver" 
proi'-iieing  dcvelorriient . 

Another   trend   is   shcn  hy   the   changes   in  o^^r   ic'eas   rc:":e'in 
for::is   of   cooperation.        There   is   a   :;-o:.e    ren^.::?!   c--or'ci' tioM 
that   the    e.X'.,ct   form  s   coo-oeiative   t?h.:s   in  rr-ell''-   c'ctermincd 
by  local    econoriic   anci   social   coneitionc,   pnc"    it   i;    :.  e^lize^.  also 
tha„t   a    cooeierative  elan   is   not    ^nou  h   to    ensu::-:-    success.        '"'c 
are  thinking  instead  of  financia.l  r)robl.  ■■,    r  :'.lin'  ,    husin-ss 
managC'Tient ,    inspection  and   standardization  —    in  oth.i   ■^or.fr', 
the  voxy.  the   coonerativcehave   to  loerfor--.,         I    teinh   this 
chen   0   in  attitude   is   one   of  the  riost    strihinv  d  '"  lo-s    c:rcr- 
recent  years.        It    shove   that,    generally,    v:   have      o'c   -^'a:'   : 
the  idea   that   fa.r-rv.es  by    .le^r^ly   organizing  can  fir   the  -oric 
their  products,    o:.    radically   c'^anse    •.-aecketin'^"  conditions,   -;< 
arc   g':tting  do^rn  to   the  bee  rock  01    sounc"    financin  . ,    O'tt::: 
grading  and  pecking  :,r::thods,    e-fficient  -e-a-'      r-.it    -ne   skill: 
-iCrchandising. 

Flirtherirore,    th'    diif.rencc  bet'       n   t "  ■    v?::iore   t--)T    0: 
coo-oerativc  associations   ?::r   b^comine   so        "  =t    1    sr    distinct 
tVa^n  they  r:-xc.        In  the    fir^'t   plac  ■  ,    th      :h.e  -rations   s    e    f^  • 
n   ed  of   .i.ore  crntial   control   ox    local  ope.-tions.        A   :.  eeh::.'tion 
of   cooperative  crca e.^rieT    in  th::   !Torthi-,£;t   ic   ftte  et''n.     to 
have    the   local    n;§ne-''ers   of  th   se   crcar-ri    "    r-r-?onrihl-    to   t".-':- 
centra.l   ofiice.        Th::^o  is   a  business   reason   ior  f-i-  '^' 

federation  is   specializing  in  hipeh-gr^de,    st' - :  t   cr:-      butt.::. 
By   its   systee.  of   ineesction  and   education  it   k"-'    i   e:;ov-d   the 
quality   of  the  buttei-  /earmfactured  by  the   local   ceea  :e::'i    ■ 
until   a,  year  ago   61  loer   cent   of  their   out-:iut      et   th  ::   rroui:-     'ntr 
of  the  first    G,ra,de.        Apparently,    it   is   cif:  ici^lt   to   incr      ■ 
t::..is  perc-nta'^::e  very  :.!uch .        The   federation  T?nts   central    co:-.-'-:.o" 
of   the    .anuiecture'   of   butter   in  ore'er   f-^t   a   1-r   v    ^n^rcent 
oi    its   output  v.:i.ay  be   a  unifoi    ,    k'.igh-grade  pro.hect. 
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On  tiio   oth.r  ".i-.ncT,    con-    ccntrelizccl  -pcrjocictiortf;   icckHzc   the 
aclvanteg'^e   of   loc-l  unite   puq  e:ic  concidcrinp    tlir-  forrnption  of 
Guch  unite.        Tli:    cotton  p,:'r-oci- tionc ,    or   ?   p-rt   of  tii::'j  at    l.^ast, 
cr  ^   in  th  ■    loc"l   coor):i^tiYc   ::in  rn  organizr  tion  \-l-:icl-.   rill    m- 
alDlo  t>   \\\  to  maintain  clor.T   oontactc  ^':it'j  thrir   ..clocrn.        With 
£,  coop.^.rstivr    gin  in  hie   cojiaiunity   th'   .T;.:..ri''o.  r  will  hpvc  an 
organizption  vdth   the    operations   of  vhich  h     c^^ii  tecoi"«"    fp^ili':'-!'' 
e,t~firct   hanci ,   r,nc\  i-'hich  h -■   in  pert   rill   ovn  end  control.        He 
will   thuG  t):co".!:    liiore   fpinilirr   -ith   coot)orativr  rserkcting 
generally   ^ncl  rlth  th;    -orl:  of   the   c  rntral  ;T:-rl:cting  r.Grociction. 
thin,    it   "111  bo   e:cn,    ic   an  e.-'oprorch  to'-r-rd  th  -    fcdcrrted 
iii.,  thod  of   op  ration. 

The  tr.nd  nor  ie   torc^rd  the  u.rc   of  contr-'ctr.  "bctr-ccn  the 
eieeib.rc   ^nd  their   accociationc.        The  Uv^e    of   ?    contrect ,    of 

courcc,    ic  nothing  but    good  bucinecn .        At   the   cr;ie   tiaic> 
approxir.ir.tely   only   l6  per   cent    of  th:   p.eeocie tionc   employ   con- 
tracts  pt  precent.         Ko^"u.ver,    the   aecociPtioro  uf;ing  contr.?cts 
had  over   one-third   of  the  total   ;.ic.'.ibcrc   in  1^;25j    co   it    ic 
evident   that   they   -^re   einploy-d   pxnorally  by   the   le.rtzer   orgpnizs.- 
tionc.        The   local    ferracrs'    eleva.torr,    livertoch   chipping  acco- 
cietionc   end  cooperative  cro'^, neriec   operate  Ip.rgcly  rithout 
contractc. 

At    the  GPiTio   ti..ie,    the   trend  ce':.uic   to  be   ^-r^y   fro'.j   the   lon^- 
ter"n   co-ce.lled  iron-clad  contract   to  a.  contr-ct  rhich  may  be 
for   an   equally   long  teree,,   but   vhich   giv.,s   th.,  nicnbcr   the  opportunity 
to  rithdrar  fror.i  the  ecrociation  during  a    15   or   30-d-y  period 
each  year,    or   every   second  ye-r.        Thic  change  ic  brscd   on  the 
belief   that   s   eaan   en  not  b(/neld  in  an   organization  aoreinst  his 
irill,    and   that,    in  th,:    long  run,    it   ic  beet   to  give  the   dic- 
ca, ticfi eel  uereber  an   opr^ortunity   to  v/ithdrpr. 

The   other   trendc   in  coop-'rative   raarlcetin;?  rhich   I   shall  dic- 
cuGc   ar.    cloc -ly   identified  rith    the  proeluctc  handled,    and  can 
bvf-t   be   considered  by   co./e-.oditi.;s. 

The   cooperative  narlc-tinri:  of   fruits  pvA  vegetables  has  many 
proble.ic   p.nc:.  th^eee   are    indications   of  comprehensive  changes   in 
marketing  n^ethods.         The  ov.tstendin<   featurr    of  the   fruit   and 
vegetable   industry  has  been   the  develop  eent   of   large   specialized 
producing  areac.      The   C-corgia  peach   industry   is  a  good  cxaeplc. 
In  Toracticall-y  all   these  a.re.aG,    cooDC'rative  ma,r>oting  is   to  be 

found.        In   fact,    I    c- r^  think   of   only   one   or   t'^o   i  "portent 
areas  rherc   therc'  a.rc  not   substantial   coo-oerative  asf'oci^tions  . 
Generally,   horover,    there  hevc  been  la.r'?c   increases   in  production, 
and  consecai-cntly  r-.^rketin;-  troubles  h-'ve   increased.        The   fruit 
and  vugotablc   grorers   ere  thinking  nor  in  t : rms   of    (1)    a    greater 
development   of  cooperative  marketing,    (2)    more   strict    grading 
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nd  upclcin-    3::-f^l?tiOiiC ,    (3)    th>;   utilis-tiovi  ol    lo--:];r?dc  i^rocbicto 
b:/-produ.ct!:-. ,"    (h-)    advcr-'cicin ,    pnc!.  other  -.;rnr;   of  oublicity   to 
r.id.ca  their  ui?rlc:tG   and  i.icrc^^cc  conR-u.;--otio-;^ ,    -^nd    (5)    a   co- 
ordination of   th'    oflortG   of   th::  v^rioi^o   f    cto^r;   in  the   industry 
rnd  of   diflciont   rcjeionc. 

In   G;-,Iiforni? ,    for    cza'plo,    the    gr^pe   gTov-err  and  shippcrn 
h-^ve  und.r   conc'.ideration  ■-■,  pl  =  n  veich  rill  pl^ce  the  distribution 
of   th.;    entile   cioie,    v'h:th.  r' hpnd.led  "b"'-   coorjorativeG   or  privete 
der.l-rr,    in  the  handc   of  r,  ccntr-l   clorring  houc".        The   California 
prune  ind.uotry   r.ino   ie   concic.cring  p   x^lpn  under  rhich  the  co- 
opcrativ;,   and   th^.   de?.l.:rc.  ;epy  unite.        Without   dircuoring'  the 
neritfj   of  thee,,  proposplr,    it   ie   evident   th--t    they   indicate   a 
reali2?tion  of   the    n-.cC   for   centr?lize,tion   in  the    'i^rketing  of 
]):rishrole  product c.         Surplus  oirisheblc  product e   crn  not  be 
hold  off    the    eiarket,    they  riust   e;ovc  '"ithin  ?    f  r  vc::^^c,    or  at 
e„ost   a    fe-:-  :-.onthr.         If   they    can  not  b.;    sold,    they   rot    in  the 
orchard-s,    or   fielde,    or    storage  houses.        Therefore,    ride  dis- 
tribution,   and  a  :earhctine-  systce    thet   sets   the  product    into  the 
hande   of   the   conru^iers  7'ith   a  i:iinie:iU:e  of   loss,  v-'stc  and   excess 
coots   ic    cesaitirl.         Stsndrrdization  also   is    eesenti?!  becc.use 
under   the.   conditions   thet  he,v,    been  e'.,ner-l   only   the  better   grades 
cen  be   sold  orofitebly.        Therefor.,    the  fruit   ?nd  vegetable  in- 
dustry  is  thinkine-   of   centralization,    end  the  consequent   weeding 
out   of  the  sre-^li ,"  inefficient   dealers  ^ho  ;nust  have  high  nergins 
because  th.  ir  volue.ic   of  business,   is   sr.all   mC    :ho   ?re   e   disturb- 
ing f-ctor   in  the  evTket. 

Alone-  rdth  th.,    pctivities  described,    the   fruit   ?nd  vegetable 
producers "ar.,    giving  soeee   thought   to  pdjustr.ents   of  oroduction. 
Fnether   one   ?r^a   can  do  this   independent   of  coeipeting  areas   is  a 
question.        Hov--vcr,    the   subject    is   in  th^:,   eir. 

The   ground   covered  by    this  discussion  o.f   the   fruit    pnd 
vegetable   situption   is    so.eevh'-t   la.rger   thpn   th^e   field   of  cooperative 
naerketing.        But   thes..    are  the  probieee.s  vith  rhich   the    fruit   .and 
vee-ictablc  coooer?  tives   .^-ro  confronted,    end  I  believe  th.?t   the 
eiltie.Fte   solution    e.ust   co":c   fro;:':  the  cooper.-^tives . 


In  the  eearkcting  of   grain  '  c    heve   t\.o   tyoes   of   cooperatives  - 
the   fprraors'    elevptors   and  the  recently   organized    state-ride 
rheat  pools.        The   cooperative   elevators   in  l'^;25  handled  aepproxi- 
np.tely' 600,000,000  bushels  of  all  grains  conio'^rcd  '^ith   .about 
20,000,000  bushels   of  v^hc--t  handled  by   the  pools.        Briefly,    the 
tendency   ae:ong  the   frLreeero'    elevator   group   is   tor?rd  federation 
pnd  the   information  of  tcrve.inal  eearket    sales   agencies.        Tro   such 
coeepanics  have  been   incorporated  although  they  hovo  not   operated 
up   to   the  present,    and  other  ..lo^  eeeents   of  the   sa.r.,.c  character 
a.ro  under  vay. 
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In  t^.:.;,   ney^^tien  Uortli^-c  rt ,    the  rv-r>cbinv  oj;    j^r-in   thronvh 
poolin,:;  coo'ocrrtivc   a,';:;cn.ciro   xfr,  iivich   furt'i.,"..-  developed  then  in  the 
United^Strt:  n.         The    6?.n?dian  -ooole  h?ndlv.d    ehout    I9O  liiillion 
buchelr    of   the  19?5   crop   -nd  SO  million  hiifhels   of  the   Vr^k  cron, 
an  incre- r\..   in    one  y cdt   of   135   P-i"   cent.         The   tendency   p.e.ong 
thcec    org- "e-is  =  tio:;:f:;    ic   to  pcouire   local    clevrtore,    e.nd,    in   effect, 
to  siaoplrnt   the  cooperptive   elevc'torc ,   vhile  continuin2  to 
function  ?g  e.  central   splcn   agenc/.        The   S'-^rVFtchrvpn  Coooerative 
Acpocirtion  &cqnij:i.d  l.^et  ycpr   the   loc?l    rlevetorjc   of   the   Sc.r- 
l-iatcheran  Coopexptivc   Elevetor  Association,    vhich  hpd  opcrpted   for 
several  yeare,    ec   p.  cooperative   line   elevetor   coiiip^ny.        The 
Sacketchewan  pool,    therefore,    is   in  e   position  to   rcgul-^tc   local 
elcvctor   retee   and   cervices   for   the  benefit    of   its   /.lembere. 

It   ie   interesting  to   obeerve   that   ther;'    t^^'o  .groups   e.re   follo'r- 
diffcrcnt   nethode   to   accix:;plish  the   sanic   end.        the   elevptors 
vnich  ovrned  local   facilities  are  atterapting  to   eeteblish  then- 
celvcD   in  tne   tv-r/.iinal  markets   gj   that   they  nay   sell    their   grain 
through  an  ag'oncy  rhich  they   control.        The   Cana.dian  pools,   \i-hich 
had   sales    service   to   offer  but   no   local   facilities,    arc  attempting 
to   ecauire  local    elevatorc.        I   hiay   cay  in  passing  that   the  North- 
Dakota  llieet   Grovere   Go  .operative  Association,    one  of   the   larger 
^hca.t   pools   in  this   country,   h?  s   also  begun  to  r.ur chase  and  build 
local    elevators. 

I   have  alread.y    referred  to   the   trend  to'e-rd  local   coo-ocrativc 
gins  a.'Ong  th.^  cotton  associ- tions.        X  believe  th^"-   cotton  asso- 
ciations will   continue  to   give   attention  to    the  question  of 
estaclishing  local  vnits   for   the  b^-^nefit    of   their  •,i'e:'".bors.        As   I 
see   it,    there  ^ro   tvo   othv-r  outstanding  trends   in  the  cooperative 
.uarketino-  of   cctt  ni:      First,    the   efforts  rhich  8.rc  being   'ladc  to 
devise   soTaO   sa.ticfactory  n^cthod  of  dealing  "ith  the  gro'-'er  r^ho 
can  not  ^.'--ait   six  •■.lonths   or  a  year   for  his  r.oncy.        This   is  a 
condition  and  not   a,  theory,    en(5.  tro   or  three  associations   are 
attcnr)ting  to  i"eet    it  by   the    establish  .lent    of  various  kinds   of 
short-ter;.:  pools.         Second,    I  believe   that   .-ore  careful    study   is 
being:  devoted   cy   the  aesociations   to   the  proble:!   of  ncrc'nnndising 
their   cotton.        The   research  ^-^ork  undertaken  by  the  Ancricsn 
Cotton   Grorers   Exc'^an'-e   is   indicative   of  this   and  the    efforts  made 
by   the  acsocia.tions   to  study    the  rcpuire.jente  and  obtain  the 
business   of  the  iiiill   trade  also   shois  the   trend. 

The  cooperativ.;  marketing  of   livestock  has    shovn   so."e   in- 
teresting develop;;n:nts  vrithin  the  last   tvro  years,    -^nd  important 
questions   of   policy   rei.iain  t:  be   settled.        Kany   of  the  small 
local   associ-^tions  \"'hich  vere   organized  in  the   early   oart   of  the 
century   are  being  consolidated  into   larger  units.        In   Ohio, 
for    example,    country-ride  livestock   shi-'-^oing  associations  arc 
the  rule.        Good  roads  have  been  a  contributing  factor    t:.  this 
change. 


Witliin  the  n-ct    five  yc-ro,    cooTOv..rrtiv.     c;     j.r.^i'Tr.  co.'-nrnics 
for   tlic  :'."rl::ctinf:;  of  livc::;toclc  h^Yc  "occn  cot-^  olir'>:o    -t    26 
r.rrkctf,        Tj-:r.:   ^.qcncicr  >i.'?-ncllrd  150,000   cpilo-^do  of   rtoclt   in 
1525}    ?nd  hvi    rct-urii:;G    to  thcii"    -.c.ibcrrc;    Gpvin;;^   in   c -■;■;;' ir- si ons 
riinninfi   into  hunclrcdei   of   tV:oue?^ncls  of  doll?:-T'.        At    the   s? -x 
tiv.c.    the   dir.ct    chip-.jcnt    -nd   G"ler    of   livcctoch   to  p"clccrs  h^c 
■b.ccn  developed  by    Bo-.e   chip-oing  e.er.ocie.tions.        Hog'c  iDerticulerly 
cm  b^   sold   cetiGfectorily  by  thie  "■.icthod  bccur.e  of   the  hi5;h 
unifor,;ity   in  type   ?.nd  leight  rhich   cxiptc   throuchout   the  niddlc 
vest.        The   -ni^iia.lr,   ore  boup:ht  by   the  p-rchci-G   ^t   <on  agreed 
pre;.iiu..;  over  ter..;ine,l  ;.rrlcet   quote ti:)nG,    and  on  the  bs.r.is   of 
the  pctucl   drceeod  \ci!5;ht. 
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l;eny  ascocirtionG  have   found  direct    ehipvcnt   ?nd   g?1c   ex- 
trcr.ely    cetiGfactory .        NcvcrthcleeG  ,  the   ter:.:inr?.l    etockyards 
offer  r    le.r'?;c  open  iiirrkct   for   '^ll   cleeees   ^nd   OTados  of   liveetock. 
If  the  e&GocirtionG   s^ll  their  beet   gre.des   direct   to  the  peckcrc, 
and   Gend   the  poorer   gradee  to  the  etockyards ,    tor -inal   iiierketc 
in  ti;nc  rill  not   truly   reflect   livcGt  jch  values ,    ?-.nd   thccc  acso- 
ciations  ;::ey  be  et   ?,  dieadvantegc   in  their   dc^lingG  vith   the 
packere,    cinco  pricoe   of   direct    b-?-1cc   --^rc   breed  on  tor  :inal 
:nf'rkct  pricoG.        In  viev    of   the   eerviccG,    oficrcd  by   the   Gtock- 
yardG,    it    seceis  neccsep'ry   that   the^r  be   supported,    and  the 
tcrninel   cooporetivcs,    aG  1  ■'^11   ac  :::eny   livcetock  i^iroducv.-rG,    arc 
e.lar;".ed  by   a  pr?.ctice  '•hich  epoearr   to  rc^ken  the   tcr/^.inel 
up.iket    systee. , 

There  ere  approxir.irtely   2,200   cooperative  eGeoci-^tions 
narketing  driry  producte.        Over   2,000   ?,re   local   coopcretive 
crea..5cries  and   cheefjc   factoricG.        A  nu.'ber   of   thcec  ?rc   federated 
to   for;:i  centre!   Ge.loG   rgcncies  -   for   cxeeeple,    the  Land  0' Lakes 
GrcariCricE,    Inc.  ,    a   federation  of   over  ^-50  cooperative   crceeieriec 
loceted   in  Minneeota  and  b  part   of  l^isconein,    and   the  WiGconein 
GheeGO  Federation,    a   foderption  of  cooperative  chcoGC   factories 
in  WiGconsin.        The   outetanding  trendc  a.".ong  these  orga^nizatione 
are  cha.ngcs   in  "lanufecturing  and   Gelling  practices.        First,    they 
are  attor.ipting  to  produce  a  Gtandardizcd  product.        The  are 
Gtriving   for  as  hirh   quality,    of  course,   as   iG   consistent  Fith 
good  buGinesG  practice,   but   the   inportant    fact   is   that   they   ^re 
attc-Toting  to   Gtaiidardize  gra.ac  and  quality    go  that   their   trade 
nay  bo   stabilized,    end  they  rill   not   be  under   the  handicapp  of 
a.ttc:''pting  to   sell   good,   poor  and   indifferent   products   to   the 
sae^c  customers.        Second,    after   sta.ndarc'ization,    the  tendency   is 
to   sell  butt.a-   and  cheese  under   the  asGOci-tionG'    tradeiuarks, 
and  not  under   the   tra,de:iarkG   of    jobbers  and  rholesalers,    as  r^as 
foroerly   e.nd  Gtill    is   cor.ir.:on.        In  other  rords,    the  butter  and 
checGC  cooperativcG   arc  cc.iing  to  believe  that   if  they  have  a 
good  product   it    Ghould  be   sold  under  their  brand  ?^.nd   should 
advertise  the.::  and  not   a.  group   of    ".iiddleir.en. 
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In  the  third,  plp.ce}    thne   is   a     tendencv   to   .<5,'o  "be'^ond  the  rhole- 
s?ler   and   jobopr  to  the  retailer.        This   is   e   te.'idenc-/   i-hich 
x-idll  he   found   in  the   fruit   and  ve^-etcble  trs'dej    end  direct   ship- 
.nents   to  packers   shoFs   that   it   is   evident    in  the   sale  of  live- 
stoch.        Consolidations   and  cha.n;ves  are  taking  place   in  the 
vholesa.ler  trade   in   .::any   cities.        "'any  dealers  i:dll   ad::iit   that   it 
ie- hecoaing  harder    eac'i  year   to   aiake  a  profit.        In  u;any   lines 
there  has  been  a  consideralble   reduction  in  the  nuiber   of   jobbers 
and  T'-'holesalers   in   recent  years.        One  reason   for  t^^is,    I 
believe,    is   th-is   tendency   on  the  oart   of  the  coooeretives   to 
esta.blish  their   0V"n  a'oncies   and   insorne  instances   to  deal   direct 
rith  the  retailers. 

In  the   s-;.  le   of  butter,    for    exa^uiplc,    the   Land  C  Lakes 
Crear;ierics   sills   to    chain  store   grouns   representing  25,000  retail 
est  ab  lis  h.u  c  i  it  s . 

We  have   aleo   in   dairy  rnarkctinp:  the   important    rrouo   of   fluid 
milk  orgg.iiizations.         Theie  are.  a-ppioxiaiately   loO  of  these   and 
their   total   'jusincss   is   in  the  neighborhood  of  '"'290,000,000 
annually.        There   arc  associations  v/hich  are   for.vicd  solely   for 
the  purpose   of  ne.gotiatintv,  Y/ith    the  distributors   -ith   rega.rd  to 
price,   barp'aining  associations   as   they   are  called;    others  Fhich 
sell   the  aiilk   to   the  distributors   and  collect   the  proceeds;    and 
a.   few  Faich   are  actually   rnga.ged  in  delivering,  milk  to   consu-ners. 

There  is   a  tendency   at   present   to  divorce   th-:   fluid  railk 
business   froa  the  uianufacture  of  by-products   siich   as  butter, 
cheese  and  condensed  iiiilk.        i''ilk  ma.rketing  associations  have  been 
forned  Fhich  built   and  purchased  large  by-product  olants   to   take 
care   of   surplus  milk   eer^ecially   during  the   soring  months,   Fhen 
there   is   a  large   su'only   that   can  not  be  sold   as   fluid  milk. 

The  Fcakness   of  this  plan  ras   that   the  associations  ha.d  to 
care   for  not   only    the   sumlias  milk  nroduced  b;,'-  their  aiembers,   but 
that   of  non-.nembcrs   as  flII.         In   other  ^'ords,    a    large  part   of 
the  milk  delivered  by   the  members   wa.s  ma.nufactured  into  by- 
products t-lth  conseoucntly   reduced  returns   to   the  members,   while 
non-members  "■ere  able   to    sell    their   entire   output   at   fluid  milk 
prices.        It  ras   the   old   story   of   th:   association  holding  an 
umb  r  e 1 1 a    ov  c  r  th  q   ou  t  s  i  d  c  r . 

At   present,   ma.ny   of   the   fluid  milk  associations   are 
aggreslvely   dev ^.loping  outlets   for  fluid    ailk,    end  staying  out 
of'or  retiring  from  the  by-prodi;ct  business.        Fany   associa.tions 
also  aie   attcapting  to   avoid   s^esone.!    surpluses   of  milk  by  a 
price  policy  Fhich~plc.ces  a  premium  on  heavy  production  during 
the  late   fall   a^nd  Fintei   months.        Some  of  them  arc  meeting  with 
remarkable   sLiccess   in  this  policy. 
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The    lo'-.isla.tion   crcFtinp;  .?   Division  o:?   GoopiT.xativc  ^■'iarVetin- 
in   the  United   Sta.tre    Dcrcrtnrnt    of  A?.:ricvlti;ro    .met  bo   .jcntion.cl 
in  en  p.ccount   of  rrcfnt   d-vn'olooaents   in  coopcra.tivc  mcikctinr. 
The  Dcpart'-cnt   has  been   Ccrx-yin./:  on  recesrch   and  service  ';^^ork   in 
cooperation  since   19^-3;    'o^t  tro   important   advances  '^exe  made  "by 
the   Cooperative  ■•^arketinr;  Act.        First,    the  Depart  .ent  was  a.uthor- 
iz:d  and  dir.  ctcd  hy   l-^v  to   aid   the  cooperative   organizations. 
Formerly,    th,.  '■■ork  could  have  "oeen  discontinued  at   the  Fill   of 
the   Secreterj";    no:     it    can  only  be   suspended  by   an  Act    of 
Congress   repealin,-;;'  the   Goop-.rative  earketing  Act.        Second,    funds 
have  bucn  aeproorie^t  rd  to   expand  greatly  the  Deioart -lent '  s  v-ork 
in  cooperative  ;na;vketin{^,    so  that    it   is  adequate  to  serve  the 
^^•roFing  coopera tiv e  ■  eiov < ::acnt . 

Under   the  provisions   of   this  Act,    the  Division  of   Coopcra.tive 
Marketing  is   expa^ndine,  its   research  ':ork  in  cooperation.        Studies 
of  the  marketing  probieius   of   cooperative  associations  handling 
the  principal   farvi  products   are  nor  under  '.lay.        The  Division  is 
developing  also  a.  corps   of  coe;:<iodity   rna.rketine:  specialists  - 
ijcn  vdth    experience   in  the  marketing  of  livestock,    or   cotton, 
or   grain,    -.ho  knov  the  problems   of   the  cooperatives.  f:n^   the  i-ork 
of   the  Dei^a.rtraent ,    end  vho,    it    is  planned,   rill    form  a   contact 
betreen  the  associations   and   the  research  agencies  that   can  be 
of   service   to   thc"T.        Uncer   this  Act,    also,    the  Division   is   en- 
abled  to   cooperate:  ':ith   eoop.r-ptive  associations   and  agricultural 
colle   es   in  conductin:;  schools    similar  to   the   one  being  held 
here.        This   is  a   recognition   of   the   fact   that   re  arc   not   collect- 
ing information  for    students   of   coop -ration  or   a    few  leaders   in 
the  uioveeeicnt,   but   in   the   I'-'st   analysis,    for   the  tro  million 
far'.iers  rho   are  e.-icobers   of   coopera.tive  associations. 

Another  Act    of    Congress,    the  Furnell   Act,    makes   H  available 
a  maximum  of    ''60,000  a  year   to   the   State    exoeriment    stations   for 
research  rork   in  aral cultural    econon'ics.        '^'ore   or  less   of  this 
money   is  bcinr    devoted  by  practically   all    States   to   studies   of 
cooperative  marketing  i-)robl ems.        Conseaucntly  ,    the   service 
rhich  both   State   and    Federal   a.gencies   can   offer   cooperative 
a.ssociations   is  being  constajitly   expanded  and  im.r)roved. 

The  managers  of  cooperatives  are  more  inclined  at  present 
than  they  ?- :-re  a  fc'-  years  ago  to  make  ue.e  of  the  results  of 
research.  'T'here  is  no  substitute,  of  course,  for  ability  and 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  mana^gers.  Th^-  Colleges  and  the 
Deeartment,  ho'eever,  ca.n  assist  by  studying  and  analysing  their 
problem.s  and  presenting  such  data  rhich  the  mana,gement  may  use 
in  develoDinp;  its  T-"iicics. 
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It    is   e.iTpprci'it    th-t   one   outstandin:^  t:;.nc'.   in  coo-ocrptivc 
iiiprkctinr  ir   tox-FXc!    ootter  bueinoFS.        T'To  rca.ll-,-   lirEt-class 
■ana  ;;cr   ie   eetieficd  r  ith  '--is   orj:enis?-';ion;    hr   if.   conE'.tentl-/ 
tr^/in'^-  to   i  70 rove    it.        Many   of  them,    in  fpct   ..loct   o::    then,    feci 
tlicir  ros'-ioncioilitics  more  keonly   thpn  the-;  vrov.ld   if   they  rere 
the    or"nvr:s  of   the  buGinerF  and  its   e.ucccGB   or   feilurc    Meant   a. 
pc-rsonal    'Tin  or   lo.'C.   to   th::.!.        For  tha.t   re?, son,.  I  believe  that, 
in  smite  of   the  "crcdictionc   to   the   contrary'-  \i'hich  vctc   eo   co    loii 
a.   fer  yca.rs   afo,    cooperp.tive  bucinecc   can  be  inadc  more    efficient 
than  privetc  bueincee. 

A    second  rna.jor   trend,    not    lesf,   i.eportant ,    Ig   the    effort   that 
is  being  me.dc  to  dir.soudna.tc   information  about   their  aesociatione 
anon;;;  the  ;j,c:!bere   and  to   inform  them  rcgardin.^  the  princiDlce 
and  practices   of   cooperative  ms.rkcting. 

Fina^lly,    there    is   a   closer   contact  betveen  the  associations 
and  research   and   educational  agencies.        The  associations   are 
coming  to  understand  that   these  agencies  can   assist    thc;i,    and 
the  Colleges   and  the  United  States   Dopart-;ient    of  Agriculture  a,rc 
better   equipped  than   ever  before   to  render   such    assistance. 


*  TIE  HJSIWE3S  SET-TJP   OF  COOPERATIVE  aC.ZOCI ATI  OY.S 
A.    V,   Swurtliout 


ive   often  think   of  cooperative   enterprise   or  the  history  of  cooperative 
enterprise  as   sort   of  an  EvcLn.gelistic  wave  which  swept  over  the   country.      I    often 
tiiink  i^ien  talking  \.ltl:i  men  l.-ho  have  been  interested  in  cooperatiye  marketing 
proT3aganda  hov/,    like   evangelists,   their  attitude  is   trying  to  save  somehody. 
Apparently  mjxij  times  v;e   los*^  sight    of  that   one   iiiing  —  that   cooperative  market- 
ing is   merely   the   ousiness   of   selling.      We   organise   otir   association  to   sell   the 
product.      Of  course   there  are  certain  incidental  activities  that  go  along  v/ith 
it;   sometimes  we  do  not  think  of  them  as  part  of  selling  a  product  "but  they  are 
pretty  v/ell  tied  up  vd 'th  it. 

Such  things   ajs  memher^hip  relations   and  merahership  education  do  not 
look  at   first   glance   to  be  very   closely    tied  up    mth  the  selling  of   a  particular 
product;    but  I   wonder  if  you  look  at  membership  education,    in  reality  it  is  not 
a  part  of  selling  that  product,   "because  it  is  pretty  hard  selling  a  product  that 
someone  does  not  v/ant  ^Jid  unless  you  educate  a  member  to;  produce  a  wanted  product 
you  are  up  against  a  pretty    stiff  proposition. 

It  all  seems  to  tie  back  to   that   fundrjnental  organization  and   funda- 
mental aim  of  cooperative  in  business    institution.      Just  because  it  is   coopera- 
tive  in   form,    it  does   not   have  very   different  problems   from  any  other  business. 
It  ca3anot  do  all    ihat   other  businesses   can  do,   but   it  cxi   adjust  prodtiction  to 
meet   demrjid  in  a  lai'ge  way.     An  individual  business   cj.n  do  a  great  deal  in  ad- 
justing its   o\m  production  but  it  cannot  ;..djust  or  assist  in  adjusting  the  pro- 
duction of   other  units  in  the  same  lino  of  business,   v/iiereas  a  cooperative  is  a 
sort  of  a  super-business   vhich  ccn  assist  all   of  the  individual  units   '.i/hich  are 
its  members.     There  ara  a   fO'"  differences   that  we   cxe  up  against  but  after  all 
they  are  the  same  problems  that  all   "hisinesses  have. 

In  general  there  are   tvjo   types    of  problems    ti&t   v>e  want   to    look  at 
briefly  this   afternoon  in  discussing  business  set-up.     The  problem  of  organisa- 
tion or   type   of   orgfXLi nation  and  the  problau  of  operation,    for  instance   selling, 
management,    grading,    standardization,    etc, 

We  have   seen  almost  every  t;rpe  of  orgari-isation  developing  and  each   one 
has  had  some  verj   ardent  advocates   of  it  as  being  the   one  form  of  organization. 
Generally,   the  variations  have  been   due   to    economic   reasons  more  than  anything 
else.     Apparently  the  cldef  variations   that  we   find  seem  to  be  due  to   the  nature 
of  services    to  be  rendered,      ""/ith  the  roarketing  services   the   ciaaracteristics   of 
the  commodity  the    diaracter  of  the  trade  v.dth  which  the  cooperative  must  make 
contact   in  selling  its  coirmodity,    the    extent  oJid  nature   of  the   territory  in 
which  it    operates  t.nd  the  fimmcial  cind  social    status   of  its  mei.ibers..      The 
services  to  be  rendered  is    one  of  the   principal  detrii.ients.      We  arc  going  to 
look  at   the   small    local   livestock  association.     In  muiiy   Cases   the^-^  are   so   in- 
formal   that  there  Is   no   legal  entity,    no    legal   contract,    rnd  many  times  no 
regular   employees  -  mereljr  some   one  member  acting  as   secretary  or  as   superin- 
tendent.    He  keeps    bhe  records,  loads   -the  stuff,    ships    it  to   the  market,   gets 
the   check   and  frequently  the  pryment   for  the    carload  has  been  written  up  in 
checks  to  each  mouiber  so    that  all   the  secretary  has   to  do  is  to  send  the  check 
to  the   indlviduiJL  members.      That  is   probably  about  as   infonnal  a  form   of  coop- 
erative ori^nisation  in   which  we  come   in  contact  v/ith   and   from  that   we   con  go 
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to   the  hijjily  Cvjnti\-li;:ed.  t.y:'0  euch  cs   !Joi;iO  of   our    cotton  r.sso  cir.tioris, 

Froia  su-cii   obtorviitionLi  j.m  vx'   tire  ^iblo   to   m  ike,    tiioro  ia  no   one   form 
liiich  is   tlio  only  G0rr«-ct  form.     Txio  i'OD.i  of  orf7:aaiZL;tion  must  liv;  c.d;.pted  to 
the   exigoncioc   of  the   baL;inetiS.      V/o  rccif  lind  something;  fits  heru  -jid  not   there, 
■;)1to   question  is    to   find  out-\7h;^t  :.t^  the  eerviCLS,    tlie    dic.ri:ctori3tics   of  the 
conj.;odity,   :jid   tiic    finojicir.l  stains.     I'hese   deternine  v.'hc-t  foriA  of   orguiiaation 
ycj.   r.re    goJa^j  to  use. 

There   ..re  houev^-r,   cert:.in   things   in  th-    form,    certain  fundC'.nGrite.ls 
'.■;hich  've  feel    esbi^nti-.l   for   cooperative  Marketing   org:.ni3L.ti  ons   :',nd  which  are 
oost   frequently   rissoci^.ted  v.dth   th.^t    typo    of  orgt,niza.tioii..      One   thing  is  voting, 
the  vote  on   the  "b^,sis    of  iieabers  r.'.ther  tlinn   on  the  ■bp-sia    of  finpjiciiJ  st;ndinb". 
oonetioea  th^re  ia  ii   linitr.tion  on  -tlio   gu:jntity  of  stock   to  he  held;   .  nd  in  the 
c:.se  of  stock  coriprJiieG  s-adi  as  Ftirr.Ters'   Elevators  ;jid  the  like  ijsually  it  is 
dosir^-.hle  to   linit  the   jxiount  of  stock  cjLiy  one  rTer.iher  of  the   coopen~^tive  can 
hold.     II  is  very   easy  to   see  hOK:  this   is   dosirihle   b.^causL.   in  only  a  short   tiue 
ijO.ueone  night  "buy   up  a   large   a:;iovLnt   of  stock  :md  ther^.-hy   get   control   of  the 
ii,ssoc3.ation.     If  "fcliere   is   a  limitation  on  the  rxnouiit   of  stock  he  can  hvi^r  it  is 
ir.TpoEsihlu   to   do   this. 

i'he    li:.iit:.tio]~  in  'uhe  vray  in  vciich  dividends   are   distriouto-d,    ether 
than  a  snail  intereijt  on.  the  c..;;jit.,l    stock  is    i'lportant.     It  is  usvu.. lly    oest  to 
distribute  ^^ny   surplus   ^  .rrdiigs   on  basis    of  p^.troixge    of  th--   org;-r.izaoi  on.     In 
tlie  non-stock  foria  of  org  nisation  a  l:t   of   -'ih ese  -liiings  disappear.     The  ques- 
'laon  of   interest   dividends  does   not   cone  up,  buu  buco/ies   r..ther  interest  on 
certificate  of  iiidebtew;ie:;5    (or   something  of  fa.'.t  nature).     This   is  .■-  certifi- 
cate  .vhich  indi  ctes    ti.e  iridebtedness    of  the  orgt'-nisation  to  its  mc-nbers,      (T 
.ta.o.v  of  one  Oi.se  where  certifictes  of  indebtedn.ess    t^  the   rxio^jxit   of  G5  per 
cent  of  the   total  uere  t;-;l(i  to  bankers  t-jid  biisiness  n^i  outside  of  the   organ- 
isation,   to  help  it  alnr..g. )      In  generr.l  ta-^  have   tiose   fe\.f  fur.tares   in  business 
set  up   of  r-  cooperative  org-.mization  '.;h:lch  are   i,lightly   different   fron  otliers 
but   still  ^:nd  all  it   io    -.  buiijinoss   orgLX-ization.      It  liZ.o   one   other  fer.ture 
v/hich  at  first  glance  d:>ea  not   scua  to   b-  like  ,;■,  burliness   org,-ni  zation  raid 
that  io  the  contact  r.lth  r.ieobers.      But  I   v.nnder  if    ./e   re.ll'je  that,    in  runjiing 
./.  buBiaess   orgiaii  z;i-bi  on,   a  b.rxk   for  inL^tcjice,    bhey    do  nob  usually  kc^-p  pretty 
close  contiict  v/ith  custotiors,      I  noticed  the  other  da-y  a  letter  c.;j:ae  fron  a 
banlc  in  '^'ashingt "^.n  vatli  v;hidi  I    laid  fceui    doi]i£  ^   little  brasiness  sone  tine 
before,      I   uni:  asked  sever;-!   questions  ijad  '.v:.o  told  that  I   h:..d  not   beun  seen 
in  tliat  braik  for   cuite   so;.ietine,    aid  that  they  liad  becji  wondering  if  something 
was  v/rong,     I    suppose    uli^u   tio   sane  kind  of   v.  letter  v;j.s  sjnt  to  a  grert  rvxny 
other  cus  toners  v/hon  tli'-  treasurer   or  some  otliur  member   :)i  the  bank  had  not 
seen    for  quite  a  viaile,      TliC  ncxies  v.-ere  nade  note   of    nd  thu   letters   sent  out 
.jast   to  keep   track   jf   tieir  customers,      I   v.'onder  if  th.'.t  is  not  a  thing  the 
cooperatives  emst   do  vat)    th.dr  members. 

Cooperatives  have   a  two  way   service   to  perform.:      first,    the   service 
v.^.ich  its  members  need,   appreciate  ijid  cr«n  use;   i-nd  they  must  keep   in  contact 
vttth   -bliose  members  to   ou-e   t'r.t  tlie  services  are  m.oasuring  u,..      Second,    the 
sorvi.ce  to  -pe'^rle    to   v^iom  the   c.^  operative  is    selling  its   ;pod8.      Membership 
contact  after  all   io    sim.pl,y  keeping  the  me  rubers    fully  informed  about   the 
organization,   vZiat  it  is   doing  ^jad  crjx  be  reasonably  exrpected  tj  do.     In  fact 
i.ierhiers  are    'ontitled  to  a   great  deal  more  inforrx.tion  -'uia  n  in  tlie   case    of  a 
.'rivate   org.nization.      They  ha;ve  more   il  ^it     aid  sh  -uld  have  more   desiri=  to   know 
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intiratesly  atout  t]:.^--  ccrvicotj  tlion  the  ^iriviito  nr{jczii2sation'3  cast  oners.      One 
of  Iho  things  tliqy  ou-;ht  to  knovj  :'jid  f reaii-'nt ly  do  not  l-naov;  is  v/Ii^.t  are  the 
i^orssibilitioG  of  cooperative  orcr^aiiz^.ti  on,      Tiliat  c.n  it   do  for  then?       Many 
ti-"-ies  yeoplo  hc.vc  'been  sold  to  eooporc.tion  on  the  nost  ii.iprotc.'ble   tiiinjij   iixi.^;- 
in-.tle,      On^j   of  tliu   thinjii  Vuc.t  ou^;ht   to   Tae   stressed  is  the  actuoJ  herd-boiled 
fr.ct  as    to     /hi.t  the  C'-^  operative   orji   do.      It   is  all  right   to   s:w3^   v/hr-t  you  would 
like   to  lv,ve  it  do  "but  that  hay  be  a  lon,j  v/ay  froii  p'^asibilitios.     If  nonbHjrs 
luiderstand  from  tlie  ■bejiiinint;  viiat  to  e,xpect  tlioy  are  not  so  likely  to  be   dis- 
f^atisfied.       (in  reply  to  a  qaestionn;.ire  sent  out  recently  by  a  cooperative 
or ;*>-jii nation  asld.n,^  v/lait  ;:  raeuber  expected   oi  a    cooperative,    one  nan  answered 
tlv.t  he    expected  no-fiiinj;  and  therefore  v/as  not  disappointed.) 

■Hiere  arc  scvmd  buein^sa    reasons    for  a  i.iarlietinj  contr-ct.      It   is   of 
ii^rportantce   to  vai  association;    especially   'v^iere  it   is  :.ttenptin,j  to   develop) 
narketing  sui'viccs   tlu.t  5.^0   direct   or  in  develo^dn-j  a  br;jid  nane.     A  reputation 
for  quality  tW-d  fair  dealing  is  tlie    thou/-ht  that  should  be  behind  the  contract, 
moi-e  than  the  legal  cotipulsion  of  it,    — the  iindersticnding  that  the  association 
cannot  develop  a  satisfactory  business  without  a  source  of  supply  which  would 
be   fairly   continuous.     If  you  spend  a   lot   of  money   in  getting  together  a   groux-) 
of  customers  whom  j'-ou  think  will  be  worth  vmile  and  then  do  not  have   the  supply 
\ihen  -'cliey  want  it,   you  must  start  at  the  bottom  and  build  the  business  over 
again.      If  your  contract  with  members   can  insure  a  source   of  supply  then  it   is 
a  bi^'  help  and  you  cuii  £,et  some\.here. 

Aguin,    securir^  their  delivery  based  on  contro.ct,    it    seems  might 
depend  very   largely  on  the  members   Icnowinf;  vsiiat   they   are    gpin.j  to  get   out   of 
the  organization,  v^at  the  organization  can  do  with  the  product  after  it  has 
been  delivered.      Sone  of  the   things    thab   could  be   orrrohasized  in  membership 
contact  und  membership   relations   frequently  are   tfie   economic   aspects   of  the 
industry.      Just  v;hat   is   the   economic  position   of  the  cotton  industry,   tobacco 
industry  jjid  ixny  of  the  others?     Wnat  is   going  to  happen  if  our  crop  is   ex- 
tremely large  this  ye;'.r,   extremely  small  or  a  ir^odcrate  sized  crop?     "IJhat  vri.ll 
the  price  bo?     V/liat  are  v/e   going  to  do?     ^Ihat  is  the  particular  trend  of  deimuad 
for   our  prodkct?     Is  it  going  ux3  or  going  down?     "J5iat   does   ^ill  this  mean   for 
cxiy  single   cooperative?     State   colleges,    extension  services   and  Department  of 
Agriculture  v<*ill  help  \dijii   t^ie  ansv.-er  and  issue  bulletins   for  your  use.      If 
those  things  are   taken  home   to   the  niembers   it   will  m.rJce   qaite   ;■.  little    dffer- 
cncc  as   to  how  much  trouble  you  have  v/ith  menbers.     'Phey   then  understt'jid  what 
they  are   facing.     In  adjusting  production  with   demand  the  cooper.vbive  associa- 
tions can  do  more  than  any  other  .'.gencies,      Adjustinig   does  not  necessarily 
iiie.an   catting  dov/n  production,     '^e  are  producing  a   lot  of  grades  of   things   in 
tliis    cotuitry  v>hich  we  'jould  be  a  lot  better  off  if  \?e   diiS  not  prociice,      \7e  are 
importing  cert;.in   grades   of  a  commodity'-   :x  d  exporting   other  grades   of  that 
s..ijne  commodity*     It  might  be  better  to  decrease  the  production  of  the   ^ades 
we  have   to  export  cXtd  increase   ihe  production  of  the  grades  we  have   to  import. 

In   studying  egg  noxkets  it   is   quite  noticeable-   that  at  times   the 
spread  between   Certain  grades   of  eggs    (such  as  moderate   ou.-.lity  md  hi^   grade 
r/hite   eggs)    is    ,  very  wide;   but   only  at   certain  seasons    'if  the  year;    the   change 
in   sp-read  follov/s  almost  exactly  the   fluctuations   of  the   ser.sons,      Ch-jiges   in 
prodiiction  practice  rx-^y  help  to    correct   this.      Of  course  there  arc    some  produc- 
tion  difficulties.      Some   of  these  }v.\ve  Ijodn  in  a  nxiasure   overcome  and  const.ant 
effort,    intelligently   ilirected,    mil   overco;jie   others. 
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The  quootion  of  price   is  cftcn  difficult   to  understand  off  hij,nd.      The 
rol^.tion   of  price   to    lilie  "busin^as   cyclu  miist  te   consicLero-d.      Bocuuse  prices   w&re 
liigli  in  1919  .jid  are  nuicii  lo\;er  nor;  does  not  aeLjT   tlu.t  you  are  getting  that 
Eiacli   leGj    for  your  pr:iduct,   bee, use   evjrytliing  else  h^.s   c oae   down.      Must   of  the 
:-^{5;ri cultural  products  havo  b^en  c-ontinuin^  dov.ii  for  tlie   l^.st   few  years.      The 
X>rice   of  eggo  htw  ia   r,  little  hif  helov;  the  1915   level  v;hen  me^.sured  "by  the   v.lae 
of  the   dollar  -  ho-.v  auch  a 'do liar  ■'..111  purchase;   not  seriously  holow  "but   just   a 
very   sraall  au-nuit.      Of  course   other  thingi;  tlie  faroers  h.vve  to  "buy  h..ve  not   cone 
doim  as  :.iuch  and  this    ca.uses   trouble. 

The  corporative  c.x^  t.ke  such  inforia.tion  laid  interpret  to  aenibers  in 
a  VA'.y  nj   other   org  T.i3..tion   c;;ji.      GJney  have   here  .-.  special  adv:antagG, 

lu  fin:xicing  coop„'r..tiv-   org;..ni  sat  ions   v/e   frequently   find   th^.t  a  nis- 
take  h.'.s    ocen  r.i..dc  in   f  .ilin:;^  to  di o ti j igi.ii sh  "betv-'ei^^n   fin..ncing  for   tv/o  different 
purposes  -  U\o  fixed  inv^^str.i^nt,    .nd  the    current    or  v.'arkin;c;  funds,  which  v-ry 
vdt]i.  thu  st-.-.son.     It.  would  seen  that  it  .■.ust  be  a  ;-i3take  to  attei^pt  to  "borrow 
on   short   tine  notes    especially  very  nuch  p.oney  to  put  into    fixed  investment. 
That  ought  to  "be  pretty    largely  taken  care  of   oy  the  contributed  capital  of  the 
organization,   altho  so^ie  portion  nijit  "be  sec-ored  througl-;  mortgages.     It  is,    too, 
satisfactory  to  go  to  the  bank  <ind  borrow  money   fa-   uses  in  excess   of  the   regu- 
lar v.-orking  capital   for  short  periods   during  tlie  peak  of  business  hecause  as 
soon  as  the  money   comes  b^ck  into  tlie   treas'ury   you  Cc-j.i  turn  it   back  to  the  "bank 
^n.d  cut   ofi  the  interest  clv«rges.      But  it  is    a  mistake  to  "aorrov/  all   :f  tiie  time. 
The  mciaDors   of  cooperative  orgiiiizations  have  not  "been  in  a  position  to  do  very 
nuch   financially,    so  t'i>-ir  i'.ssoci.itions  lii.:ve  borro'jred  heavily  imtil   it  is  be- 
come coi:inon  practice  and  '^ne  not    to   he   corx-ended. 

There  is   a  ;7:od  doal  of  confusion   or  seems   to   he  betv/oen  production 
;_nd  r.r.rkoting  credit,     Soi.ie  of  the  difficxilties  in  securing  a  continuity   of 
supply  are  tied  up  vith  tlie  v/rong  kind   of  control  of  prociiction  credit.     In  the 
scuthem   cotton  areas,  because  the  local  "bJjiker  and  tie  local  m&rcha.nt  have 
control,   nany   farmers  ':A\o  would   like  to    deliver  to  the   cotton  associations  are 
not  permitted  to  do  so.     If  v.'e  can  get  some  sort  of   org-jiization,   such  ^'.s  agri- 
cultuT/.l  credit   corporations,   r/aicli  are  controlled  by  the  cooperatives,   v/e  pro- 
bably cl''J1  solve  som^   of  the  pro"blems  in  getting  a  complete  delivery. 

After  the   orgrjiisation  is  planned  the  type  and  tie  financing  worked 
out,    com.es  one  of  the  most  important  things,   the    election  of  the  hoard  of 
directors,     I    doubt  if  very  m^any  people  -/ho  have  been  chosen  as   directors  have 
tlie   faintest   conception  of  their   legal  responsibilities,    let  alone  moral   ones. 
Look  into  the   lavs   of  almost  any  state  vihich  affect  the    duties  and  responsi- 
bilities  of  directors   of   corporate  organisations  ojid  you  v/onder  hov/  inany  men 
know  of  the   load  they  are  carrying.      It  is  not   ;-Jv:-ays   tiie   best   farmer  in  the 
coLii.umity  that  m  Jces   the  best  director.      Among  other  tilings  the  members   of  the 
beard  have  to  be  .of  such   .:  type  tJiat  they   c-.n   let   loose   of  the  details.     Their 
job  is   to   formulate   the  policies  -  the  broader  aspects   of  v±Lat  is    to  "be   done 
and  T/hicli  the  association  is    going  to  strive  to  accom.plish,  and  then  select  a 
nunager  to   cirry  out    tlieso  policies. 

It  is  not   any  too   e.isy  a    job   to  say   viiat   s]iall  be  the   policies   of  an 
orgoaiaation  of  this  kind.      Tlie  re  are  so  many  conflicting  ideas.     In  many  in- 
stances  these  idi.^a3  have  been   founded   on  the  basis    of  heresay   evidence,   personal, 
and  prejudice   opinion  rather  tlion   on   f..cts.     It  'will  alv;:.ys   require   clear  think- 
ing and   e..rnest   effort  by  evwry   director  if  the   bunk  is   oep.,.rated   from  txie    f^.cts 
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rjicl  soimd  policios  v/orkud  on  o,      Tli^re  in  no  tii.ic   ior   inttirforing  v.'ith  the  riXJi- 
wgtir's  duties.     Bocr,uGe  policios    :'.re  not  founded  on  facts  i.if.ny   or{iv.niz;itions 
lic.vu  troiiLle  fron  the  "bo/ilnninij;, 

Onc6   the   policies  I:cvVu  "been  duton.iinod    {;.nd  t]iG:  rcjic.ger,    if  he  is 
tho  ri£^it  kind  of  ;i  Mm,   will  ho  of  hulp  in  det^riJming  those  policies  "becn-use 
3:G  l3iov;s   tho  peculi.ritieb    of  tke    trr.de)   it  is   the   naac,gor's   joh  to   ccrry  out 
thoao  policies.     If  he  is  to  he  h^'ld  responsihlc   do  not  interfere  r-dth  his  wcy 
of  carrying  out  his    dutius,      lie  lias  a  cert.dn  \.:.y   of   doing  tilings,     1!i\c  i.iciniig^r 
is  not   coing  to  he   reapon^iblu    for  things  he-  a--nnot   do  his  o-./n  v.':.y.      One  very 
surious   difficulty   in  tmy  o rs::ni zc^.ti on  is  thc-t  tendency  of    directors   to   inter- 
fere  rr.ther  th.-.n  direct   especi.-'J.ly   flie   insiat.iice   of  so.ie   one   or  nore  directors 
on  Goploying  GOio.e  particulr.r  rel,iti\^e   or   friend  v/hefciier   or  not  he  is   fitted  to 
the    joh. 

Thti  nrnr.ger  has  cert.. in.  privileges   jnd   tiiose  privileges  are  not   to  ho 
interfered  -.vith  hy  iieahera   of  tlie   org;'jn.i2ati  on  or  hy  the  Bx.rd  of  Directors. 
Frequently  dirficultiea  h^.ve  arisen  oyer  the  p.irticular  foiu  of  an  accounting 
systyj,   yet  it    does  not   soeri  ihut  such  rx'-tters  are  tlie  particular  joo  of  tie 
Lo,.rd  of   Directors  as   long  ..s   tier^   is  .-.   sybtor-i   viiich   shows  them  tlie   facts   they 
noijd.     T.ic  right  kind  of  .    rx-jiager  is  anxious    to    do  things   for  the  henefit    of 
tlio  nor.ibei's  and  is  vvlllin'-  and  ahio  to  explain  ijaything  tli.t  is  asked  hin. 

Then  the  selling  prcgr;-:.i.     A  h.nker  once   told  me    ttu-t  h«j  had  no   oh- 
jcction  to  loaning  to  ;  "co'opo-rati  ve  ::i-.rketing  .'.ssoci  .tion  hut  he  ohjected  very 
strenuously  to  locaiing  to   a  cooperative  irolding  association,    hecause  no   one  got 
i'jcrf  money  hjr  holding  things.      Villi  en  t. '-Iking  of  tlas  selling  progra.i,   I    necji 
selling  progr.xi  .-nd  not  nolding  prograu.      There  are  certain  ti:.ics  v;hen  a  conno- 
dity  dous  not  need  to  he  pushed  on  the  naricet  hut   this   ifi   not   long  tino  holding. 
In  order   to  ostahlioh  u  satis  facto.ty   selling  progra..,  1   hulieve  that  it  it.   the 
first    -.hsolute  essential  to  imderstand  tiie  rel;',ti  m.  of  the   supply  of  a  coiTmodity 
to  its  price,      '7e  hear  a  great  deil  of  talk  tliat  supply  rloes  not    operat'j  any 
uore   hut  it   d"'es,      7e  are  very   frequtaitly  inclined  to  t_i:o  a   short   si^ited  viexf 
point   of  the  supply  or  do-.iiuid, 

Tlie   sa.les  policj  of  a  cooperative  should  he   to    huild   fron  a   long  time 
vier/point.     It  r.iust  seek  tc  secure  ,-n.d  hold   thru  giving  a.,,tis faction  in  the 
goods  ..nd  services  it  fiimishes,   a  class   of  aistomers   vihich     ir;   dependable  and 
can  he   counted  on   to    look  to   it  as   a  satisfactoiy    so-arce   of  suprjly,      A  price 
hotter  tlian  the  average  of  the  laarket  can  only  he  secured  when  there  has  heen 
created  a  consaraer's  preferaace   for  your  parti  at lar  product. 
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DISCUSSION  BY  M.  BENTON, 


Most  of  our  cooneratives  have  not  raach  in  the  line  of  assets  which  they  can 
■borrow  on  in  the  time  of  stress.  The  manufacturer  has  his  plants  which  he  can 
mortgage  and  he  has  his  line  of  "business,  stock,  etc.  The  retailer  has  his  stock 
or  trade.  Both  have  something  and  say,  "Here,  I  have  so  raach  which  I  hold  and  I 
want  to  borrow,"  A  cooperative  to  my  mind  should  start  out  with  a  capital. 

The  proper  accounting  system:  A  good  many  lines  of  "basiness  in  previous  days 
have  fallen  to  the  wayside  because  they  did  not  know  whsre  they  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  great  manj;-  lines  of  "business  do  not  know  \7here  they  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Qp.estion  of  reserves:   I  know  that  there  has  been  a  demand  among  some  of  our 
cooperatives  to  paj''  out  as  mach  dividends  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
their  earnings.  I  thinlt  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  set  aside,  more  really 
than  is  called  for  by  ovir  charter. 

Raising  Capital:  In  our  coo-nerative,  when  we  started  the  funds  were  relative- 
ly small.  There  were  peo-ole  eno-ugh  for  the  association  to  try  to  organize  it,  but 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  accounts  receivable.  VBien  we  got  to  swinging 
a  good  sized  business  we  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  a  bank  to  borrow  and  the 
most  feasible  thing  for  us  to  do  at  that  time  was  to  borrow  on  notes  endorsed  by 
the  directors.  I  have  not  given  the  idea  of  raising  capital  a  whole  lot  of  thought 
because  we  got  by  with  it, 

Qiuestion:      Do  you  think  high  salaried  officers  should  be  directors? 

Mr,  Swarthout:  The  manager  is  usually  not  a  director  because  it  sometimes  compli- 
cates things  because  he  is  serving  the  directors.  If  you  hire  a  cheap  mana- 
ger he  is  frequently  an  expensive  one  when  you  get  through  with  him. 

Question:      Do  you  think  the  directors  themselves  should  be  salaried  officers 
hold  salaried  positions  or  have  special  contacts  with  the  organization? 

Mr.  Swarthout:  I  think  in  most  cases  and  some  of  the  laws  in  the  states  provide 
against  directors  drawing  salaries. 

When  a  director  becomes  a  salaried  employee  in  the  organization 
he  becomes  his  own  boss.  He  has  to  determine  what  he  should  deliver  and 
I  think  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  manager  #10  is  highly  paid.  There 
are  some  legal  requirements  that  very  greatly  with  different  states.  I 
remember  looking  utj  very  shortly  a  question  of  the  director  who  sells  prop- 
erty to  the  organization  at  a  profit.  It  seems  to  be  in  general,  a  serioas 
question  as  to  whether  a  director  coiild  vote  himself  a  salary  or  not. 


COOPHRATIVE  COmraillON* 

1)7 

Alexander  E.  Cance 

I  am  more  than  pleased  to  attend  the  first  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Cooperation.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  Join  in  congratulating 
Professor  Davis  on  his  thought fulness  in  planning  the  meeting  and  in 
preparing  this  full  and  admirable  program. 

My  chief  aim  today  is  to  endeavor  to  Impress  upon  you  a  few 
old  thoughts  concerning  the  successful  development  of  farmers  organiza- 
tions in  a  mature  smd  highly  developed  agricultural  region*  and  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  a  somewhat  different  type  of  trade  organization  to  co- 
operatives. 

I  am  perhaps  older  than  any  of  you,  and  my  personal  studies 
of  agricultural  coopei'ation  reach  'back  many  years  and  fortunately  cover 
a  large  number  of  countries  which  have  struggled  with  this  problem  much 
longer  than  we  have  in  America.  In  Aoerica  we  have  gone  far  in  organ- 
izing new  forms  of  sales  agencies  which  are  able  to  supply  markets  with 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  produce  from  far  distant  sources.  During 
the  last  few  years  we  have  specialized  in  huge  corporations  whose  very 
size  over^^elms  us  and  whose  momentum  seems  a  guarantee  of  success. 
Like  most  things  in  America  we  are  Inclined  to  measure  cooperative  suc- 
cess in  dollars  worth  of  produce  handled  or  in  number  of  contributing 
members.  Size  and  movement  andi  to  the  so-called  cooperator,  higher 
price  are  the  syii5)toms  of  success.  Of  course  these  are  good.  They  are 
criteria  given  us  by  big  business,  high  pressure  salesmanship,  flamboyant 
advertising,  stupendous  capitalization  and  dollar  market  industry. 

I  presume  that  something  like  this  enters  into  the  estimates 
of  all  peoples  when  they  assign  values  to  cooperative  endeavor,  but  I  am 
sure  the  spirit  of  much  of  the  cooperation  in  many  countries  is  far  differ- 
ent. Some  15  yeeirs  ago  I  attended  the  Institutes  of  Cooperation  day  sifter 
day  for  several  weeks  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgiiam,  Prance,  England,  Ireland, 
Scandinavia  and  elsewhere,  where  economists.  Government  Agents,  Cooperative 
Managers,  and  hundreds  of  Cooperators  came  to  tell  the  story  of  cooperation. 
Among  others,  two  things  stand  out  in  my  mind:  -  first,  the  humanness  of  it 
all,  and  second,  the  cooperative  consciousness,  the  cooperative  mindedness 
of  those  humble  farmers  1^0  came  before  us. 

Everywhere  there  was  recognition  of  the  human  element,  of  the 
common  task,  of  mutual  aid,  of  Joint  achievement,  of  personal  responsibili- 
ty. The  leaders  were  almost  invariably  men  of  vision  and  high  ideals. 
In  most  instances  material  gain  was  the  stated  objective,  but  almost  never 
was  it  t?;e  gain  of  the  individual  member.  The  group  was  the  unit  and  the 
slogan  -  each  for  all,  all  for  each. 
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Now  I  do  not  consider  cooperation  a  religioni  a  political 
platform  or  a  creed  of  social  reform,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  motive  of 
higher  price  to  the  individual  is  not  a  sufficient  foundation  on  which 
to  build  an  enduring  cooperative  stinict-ure. 

Labor  is  not  a  commodity,  men  are  not  machines  to  be  used 
smd  exhausted  and  discarded  and  replaced  as  industry  demands,  life  is  far 
more  than  buying  and  selling  and  bargaining.  I  have  always  hoped  for 
dear  men  -  proprietor  and  employee  in  agriculture.  That  is  why  the  cry 
of  cheap  labor  for  agriculture  -  Mexican,  Cliinese,  black,  Portuguese  or 
yihat   not  -  has  always  found  me  opposed.  Any  industry  like  cranberry 
growing  with  its  high  capitalization  and  its  dependence  on  gangs  of  un^ 
skilled  workers  for  profitable  returns,  is  dangerous.  So  too,  the  com- 
petitive spirit  by  which  one  would  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  less  for- 
tunate fellows  is  dangerous  to  human  well-being  and,  in  the  end,  disas- 
trous to  the  industry.  Cooperation  is  not  only  a  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness, -  it  is  a  way  of  living.  It  is  the  economic  expression  of  social 
mindednesB.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  new  social  spirit  which  is  de- 
veloping among  New  England  manufacturers  and  distributors,  one  manifesta- 
tion of  which  is  the  New  England  Council.  But  even  this  Council  failed 
to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  copartnership  of  labor  in  the  econan- 
ic  progress  of  New  England.  I  believe  firmly  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  are  economically  sound.  I  am  not  so  much  concerur- 
ed  about  the  form  or  method,  but  I  am  concerned  that  the  principle  be  re- 
cognized. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  very  many  of  our  cooperating  farmers 
know  much  about  the  meaning  or  the  implications  and  responsibility  of  co- 
Koperative  membership.   One  does  not  become  a  swimner  by  donning  a  bath- 
ing suit  and  sitting  on  the  sand  under  a  colored  parasol.  Indeed  z  few  of 
thousands  #10  sport  in  the  water  off  the  beach  are  swimmers.  Swimming 
is  more  than  suit  and  sunburn  and  salt  water  and  saline  acrobatics.  One 
cannot  become  a  swimmer  by  correspondence,  but  neither  will  long  continued 
and  frequent  immersion  guarantee  aquatic  expertness. 

To  feel  cooperatively,  to  act  as  a  cooperator  is  not  am  easy 
task  especially  in  matters  of  business.  One  may  learn  much  by  reading, 
one  may  be  taught  by  others,  but  I  believe  practice  is  the  only  certain 
path  to  knowledge.  Buy  a  square  of  lithographed  paper  and  you  become  a 
part  owner  of  a  railroad  but  you  don't  become  a  railroad  man  nor  can  you 
enter  into  the  fellowship  of  railroad  men.  What  more  do  we  ask  from 
many  of  our  so-called  cooperatorsT 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  but  especially  within  the 
last  decade,  many  trade  competitors  in  numerous  lines  of  business  and  in- 
dustry have  come  into  much  more  harmonious  smd  helpful  relations  with 
each  other  by  communing  with  each  other  cooperatively. 

The  cause  of  industrial  develocment  tiirough  the  nineteenth 
cent"ury  may  roughly  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  half  century 


was,  in  general*  a  period  of  liberation,  gaining  freedom  of  trade  and  free- 
dom of  individuals.  Free  trade  for  England  about  1800,  freedom  of  slaves 
In  America,  freedom  of  serfs  In  Russia  are  land  marks  of  this  era  of  liber- 
ation. Since  that  time  a  distinct  movement  toward  economic  cooperation 
smd  social  -unity  and  harmony  has  been  manifest.  Community  movements,  re- 
ligious unity,  consumers  cooperation,  organizations  of  economic  agencies, 
Interests  and  regions  come  to  your  minds  at  once.  Some  one  has  called  the 
period  since  the  civil  war  the  era  of  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

To  do  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  a  tremendous 
economic  and  legal  handicap.  From  the  first  days  of  our  republic  we  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  con5>etition.  It  has  long  been  the  "life 
of  trade."  Combinations  of  competitors  have  always  been  abhorrent  and  high- 
ness, monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade  have  been  synonymous  at  least  to  our 
legislators.  Economists  were  perhaps  the  first  to  point  out  the  wastes  of 
unrestricted  competition  and  the  necessity  of  discrimination  between  mere 
size  and  laneconoraic  combinations  inimical  to  the  common  welfare.  Legsilly 
the  Sherman  Act  voices  the  conviction  of  Congress  that  combinations  of  cap- 
ital are  in  restraint  of  trade  and  only  recently  has  the  sapreme  court 
been  willing  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  to  offending  associations. 

Railroads  first,  more  recently  manufacturing  corporations  have 
recognized  the  disastrous  folly  of  ignorant  and  unrestrained  competition* 
and  hit  or  miss  methods  of  accounting  and  price  marking.  The  tremendous 
expansion  of  certain  industries  has  utterly  disorganized  the  producers,  left 
many  of  than  stranded,  and  forced  the  msirket  to  unfair  competitive  practices. 
The  consumers  have  suffered  and  the  industry  itself  has  suffered  tremendous 
loss.  One  of  the  first  attenqsts  at  industrial  cooperation  were  the  Gary 
dinners  when  the  heads  of  the  various  steel  corporations  met  informally  to 
discuss  the  state  of  the  industry,  the  supply,  the  demand,  the  cost  factors, 
changing  economic  conditions,  stocks  on  hand  and  especially  prices  and  gradesi 
There  was  probably  no  formal  agreement,  but  each  man  left  the  room  after 
meeting  his  competitor  face  to  face  with  raach  better  feeling  towsu^  him  and 
a  much  more  definite  knowledge  of  competitive  conditions  and  prospective 
prices. 

Later  the  trade  associations  took  form  and  today  dozens  of 
industries  are  organized  for  production  and  less  completely  for  advertis- 
ing ajid  distribution.  The  reasons  for  the  more  recent  activity  in  this 
direction  are  important.  First  the  great  war,  when  it  was  necessary  for 
the  government  to  deal  with  industries  rather  than  indiviitoal  corporations. 
Second,  -  unfair  competition,  lack  of  standards  of  product,  unehtical  prac- 
tices in  trade,  demoralized  industry.  Third,  -  the  attitude  of  the  courts 
regarding  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  Cooperation  instead  of  comr- 
bination  seemed  to  be  the  only  legal  waj'-  out  of  an  impossible  situation. 
Fourth,  -  the  use  of  nation  and  world  wide  advertising,  most  of  it  competi- 
tive within  the  industry  which,  vinless  organized,  resulted  in  great  econ- 
omic waste  and  often  an  actual  falling  off  in  total  demand  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  strange  advertising  attack  by  substitute  products.  Fifth,  -  the 


attitude  of  Secretary  Hoover  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  who  has  valiant- 
ly championed  the  cause  of  the  trade  organization  as  a  real  power  to  organ- 
ize, standardize  and  simplify  products  and  trade  methods  to  suhstitute  in- 
telligent and  honest  competition  for  unfair,  ignorant  and  often  dishonest 
practices,  to  do  away  with  industrial  secrete,  introduce  better  accounting 
systems,  save  wastes  in  distribution  and  more  fully  protect  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Mr.  Hoover  has  great  faith  in  the  ability  of  industry  to  put  its 
own  house  in  order  provided  it  is  given  a  free  hsind. 

Now,  a  trade  association  is  simply  aji  organization  group  of 
interests,  competing  individuals,  or  corporations  dealing  in  one  product  or 
group  of  allied  products  who  unite  to  take  measures  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  industry. 

A  more  comprehensice  and  official  definition  is  this  -  a  trade 
association  is  an  organization  of  producers  or  distributors  of  a  commodity 
or  service  upon  a  mutual  basis  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  business  of 
their  branch  of  industry  and  in^jroving  their  service  to  the  public  through 
the  compilation  and  distribution  of  its  formation,  the  establisliment  of  trade 
standards,  and  the  cooperative  handling  of  problems  common  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  commodity  or  service  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Chiefly  they  meet  regularly  for  social  and  friendly  interchange, 
the;'-  employ  research  men  to  make  a  study  of  all  matters  affecting  the  indus- 
try; they  collect  information  with  regard  to  grades,  standards,  credit  prac- 
tices, sales  methods,  competing  products;  they  introduce  uniform  accounting 
systems,  take  measures  to  eliminate  unfair  practices,  join  in  advertising 
campaigna,  introduce  technical  research,  collect  and  publish  trade  statis- 
tics -  production,  sales,  supplies  on  hand,  prices,  probable  demand.  Most 
of  these  associations  make  knoi^-n  these  facts  to  all  producers,  distributors 
and  frequently,  consumers  of  the  product.  Occasionally  there  is  overslip- 
ping  of  the  line  and  sigreements  to  control  and  maintain  prices  are  entered 
into  and  sometimes  other  violations  of  the  law  against  restraint  of  trade  - 
but  on  the  whole  the  movement  is  splendidly  progressive  and  full  of  untold 
possibilities  for  the  good  of  industry  and  general  welfare. 

Why  not  such  an  organization  of  cooperatives?  Why  sho\ald 
not  coot)erators  cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  industry?  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  virtue  of  intelligent  and  fair  competition  between  cooperative  organ- 
izations and  between  cooperative  corporations  and  other  individuals  and 
joint  stock  concerns.  But  I  believe  we  must  develop  a  cooperative  conscious- 
ness, a  recognition  of  common  problems  that  can  best  be  solved  collectively. 
I  can  visualize  a  program  of  activites  and  statistical  research  much  like 
that  of  the  trade  association  which  a  group  of  cooperatives  can  well  under- 
take. 

Moreover,  I  am  convinced  they  can  go  much  further  in  making;  a 
studjj-  of  the  most  efficient  and  expedient  form  and  method  of  organization 
and  management  in  a  given  instance.  They  csin  detect  and  frankly  point  out 
the  elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the  several  organizations  and  ar- 
rive at  a  rmich  better  -understanding  of  their  individual  problems.  This  as- 
sociation should  have  an  educative  function,  teaching  farmers  their  respon- 
sibility in  the  production  and  marketing  process.  Showing  them  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  in  the  very  best  product  possible,  and  pointing  out  the  ad- 
ditional burdens  placed  on  them  when  they  have  eliminated  the  ordinary  agency 
and  replaced  it  with  their  own. 


HOW   CAF  THE  AjSOCIATIOHS   "r^T    T:^.l<:  PK0BL5'     01 
IffiiSE'^S^I?   R^LATIOIIS.* 


3y   A.    ?/.    I-IcKe/y , 

rivision  of   Oooptretive 

B^areeu  of  Agricrilturpl  Econo:--ics, 

Uni'oed  States  Deoart.;ient  of  Agricvlture. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  cooperative  a?. socistion  is  in- 
fluenced to  c  la.Ti-.e  decree  b'/  vhc-t  the  i-ierfoers  knor  and  think 
a"- out  the  association,  particularly  by  that  they  think.    If 
the  ::ie  .hers  think  that  an  association  is  inefficient,  that  it 
is  poorly  /aana^ed,  or  that  exr^enses  are  too  hi::;h,  it  ;,iakes 
little  difference  v/hat  the  real  facts  in  the  case  may  be.    The 
,.:e'.-:bers  vdll  ke  ouided  by  r>.-ha.t  they  think  are  the  facts,  and 
the  action  they  take  '.ill  be  just  as  effective,  and  -lore 
disastrous  than  if  it  vere  based  on  knovledTe. 

Consequently,  membership  is  one  of  the  important  problems 
of  the  lar'-rer  associations.    It  is  a  problem,  that  is  not 
exactly  com.parable  to  those  conffontinr;  private  business.    lliat 
the  members  kno;--  about  their  association,  rhere  they  set  their- 
informe.tion,  and  the  reliability  of  this  information  are 
Questions  to  vhich  all  associations  should  ^ive  serious  thougnt. 
If  an  association  does  not  inform  its  memfoers,  there  are  usually 
many  ^oeople  vho  are  ready  to  undertake  the  job.    The  information 
that  is  spread  by  rumor,  often  originating  in  quarters  hostile 
to  the  association,  is  alrays  inaccurate, "generally  unfa.vorable, 
and  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  .nembers  unless^ 
their  organization  has  a.lready  inforrjed  the:.:   fully  and  accurate- 
ly re.?'ardin;;:r  the  ray  in  v-hich  it  is  handling  their  business. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Division  of  Coop':-;rative  I'arketing 
began  a  series  of  studies  of  meTibership  problems.    The  first 
study  v.as  a  survey  of  the  membership  of  four  large  associations 
in  the  South,  tv  o  of  -.vhich  ii'iarketed  tobacco  end  tFO  cotton. 
The  results  of  this  study  ha.ve  been  publishGd  as  Department 
Circular  407.    At  the  present  time  a  study  of  the  membership 
problems  of  cooperative  associations  .marketing  fluid  milk  in 
the  East  and  Fiddle- West  is  under  v/a.y. 

It  is  the  uurpose  oi  these  studies  to  determine: 
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1  -   W.:iat    t:i&    jo.:rbcAS  knoi^    anc'    thin]:  ebout   their 

a.spocic  tior.8. 

2  -   Th.   sonic::;    froi  vhicn  thoy   ei'e  ohtelnine'  informe.tion , 

and  th;    cf  i  cctivcncss   of  the   .iiecliuuis   of  publicity 
Q'::vlo~''c6.  by   the   aprocia.tions . 

3  -   "f.iet     icthods   or    ,i^_ci-u..]B   could  tu   on'ploycd  to   hecp   the 

.lUubcis  h..tt,:v    inforriied  rcgardin:    association  affairs. 

All   data   have  bcai   collected  hy    intervic'-s   rith    r.c^ibcrs   of 
the  asBocictionc    studied.        This  pap^.r   is   la"x;uly   a.   su nnary   of 
the  results   of  the   survey   of  the  jici-ibership   of  a  esociations 
handlin.c,  tobacco,    cotton  end   fluid  milk. 

The   cotton  and   tobacco  associations  ^eerc   foxried  curing  1920 
an?   1^21.        PricwS   of  both  products  had  declined  drastically 
durin     the  1920  deflation,    and  the  producers  vrere  reaay    to   take 
al.iost   any    ste-o  vhich   ofier>.d  an  oppoe-tunity    to   iivprove   conc'itions. 
All   four   of   the  organizations   ••rre   or;.:aniz .  ""■   b^'"  high-pressure 
:ncthocs,    and    in  the   ca  epai  .ns    eztra.vaiant   clai  is  were  ■.aadc   regard- 
in:;.,    the  advanta;%:s   of   coop. .ration.        J'ionoooly   control   of   supply 
and  'oricc  -"-ss    ci'iphasispd  in  -oarticular,    and  5I  P^-^   cent   of   the 
eioaibers   inttrvien  ed   stated   that    their  luain  reason  for    joining  ' 
was   to   get  better  prices.        "any   others   nade   replies  v>rhich   in- 
dicated that   they   had  a.ppro^iimatoly   the  sa.eie   expectation. 

The  idea  of  controlling  th^.   coienodity   end  possible  monopoly 
influence  on  Torice  -a.s  brought    out  by   replies   to   another   question, 
"Lo  you   think   a    larger   r-cmbership   \rould   ir.vorove  your   association? " 
ITinety-onc  per   cent   of  '^-H-3  replying  to   this   question  answered, 
"Yes";    nine  per   cent   a.nsrorcd   "No",    or   rero  doubtful.        lA^ien 
they  vcxe   asked  hoi"    :101c  me  :bers  ?,'ould   i.iiprove   the   association, 
SO  per   cent   ansvered,    "Give  more   control",    and   less  than  10  per 
cent   replied,    "Reduce   expenses".         In   one   association,    however, 
Phere   the   field  force  had  been  coubatting  the    'lonopoly    idee, 
5g  per   cent   a.nsvered,    "G-ive  more   control",    and   22  per   cent, 
"Seduce   expenses" . 

Several   other   questions   of  thu    same    .-eneral  purport   rere 
asked.         "Will   cooperatives  be  able   to   fix.  prices?"        Thirty- 
five  per   cent   answered,    "Yes";    32  per   cent    said,^"Yes,    if  a, 
majority   of  thi.  ecreai^re   is  under   control",    and   26  per   cent 
a^nswered,    "No".         "Will   cooperatives    ever   get    cost   of  production 
for   farmers""^        Seventy   "oer   cent   answered,    "Yes",    25  r^er   cent 
a.nswie-red   "No",    and   5  per"  cent   were  doubtful.      "Should   farmers 
organize  and   set  prices   on  their  products"?'       Seventy-six  per 
cent   of   the    farmers  -^ho   answered  this   question  replied,    "Yes, 
good   idea",    2^  p.;  r    cent    ans-rered,    "No,    can  not    set   prices". 
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Follo'inr   this   tao  JiC-ibcrs  rcxc  asked,  rhat   they   considered 
p    fair  r)ricc  for   cotton,    or   toloe.cco.        Th :   ans-;-crs   given  varied 
-idcly,   but   :-nost    of  the  ensrers   p-ave  a  figure   above  lorevailing 
prices.        The  replies   indicste   expectations   of   the  ■.ne.ibers   re- 
ge.rclins,   the  pricoE.   their   cooperptive  e^ssociations   should  obtain 
for   the;-!. 

iTith  this  background  of  the  situation  that   obtained  during 
the   organization  of  the  associations,    and  the    .'e  bers'    expscta.- 
ticns   iro.ii   their  arsocia.tions,    the    vie^bers'    satisfaction  or  dis- 
satisfaction takes   on   greater    significance.        Acco;nplish-.r.ents_ 
in   these  associations  did  not   .neasure  up  to   exToectetions.        This 
vas   due   in  part   to  the   fact   that   the  iiie:-.;bers'    expectations  '-ere 
raised   to   too  hirh   a  pitch,    end   in  part   to  .mistakes   of   the 
associations'    ;;ianager.ient   caused  by    inexperience. 

The  vjcm.bers  'ere  asked,    "''"ould  you  be  rilling  to    sign  a  ner 
contract"?        Thirty- five  per   cent   ansvered    "Yes";    yS  ocr   cent, 
"Ho";    and   29  rer   cent  rere  uncertain.        But   6S  per   cent    stated 
that    they   rould  not   •.-ithdra'-^  fro;.:   the  association,    even   if  oer- 
niitted  to  do   so,    although  .nany   of   thesi  roi'ld  be  un-illing  to 
sic.-n  a  nev/  contrf.ct.        I'any   of   those  men  stated   they  v  ould  not 
sie-n  a  nev  cont;:pct  unless  a  ;.^a,jor  percentatve   of  the  crop  '.-as    . 
under   the  control   of   the  association.        Thirt^:'-four  r)er   cent   of 
those   stating  the  conditions  under  v-hich  they  rould   sirn  another 
contract    ga.ve  this   ans'.'er. 

Of   the  re/.-bers    interviered,    J>1  per   cent   had  no  criticisii: 
to     ake   of   their  association.        The  reinainder  ;::entioned  iviost 
often,    delayed  payn.ents,    too  high   salaries,    slo-"   sales,    too 
ievj  ^-ne'bers,    or  ocor  raa.nagenient   as   the  cause   of  their  c'.issatis- 
faction.        A  little   over   1^!-  per   cent    said  the  aa-^ociation  has 
■.••lade  no  mistakes;    2o  per   cent    said  they  kne-   of  none;    and   the 
remaininc    60  per   cent   charged   the   organization  -Ith   several 
.listakcs   of  r'.lch    "holding'^the    co:."iodity"   rrs   the  :r;ost    iniportent , 
and   "too   high  expense"    ranked   second. 

A  nu..:ber   of  questions  'rcre   asked  to  ascertain  the  r;embers' 
knorledge  of  their  associations,    and  the  b^^sis   of  their   criti- 
cisms rhere  cxiticis?:S   '.-ere  offered.        Too   uiuch   expens"    or   too 
high   salaries  ras   a    frcauent   criticis/:.        The  members  rere  asked 
rhat   f^^  salary   the  .nanagcr   received.        Sixty-five  per   cent 
replied  that    they  did  not   knor;    the   re'::]aining:  3'9  pcr   cent   najned 
a  definite  figure  '.hich   ras   correct,    or  nearly  correct.         "'^^hat 
is   the  cost   of  -•larketing  cotton,    (or  tobacco''    through   the 
association""'   ras   another   question.        Fifty-eight   per   cent 
replied   that   they  did  not   knor.        The  reaainder   gave   replies  rhich 
varied   froi.i  thr:e   to   five  dollars  per  bale   for  cotton,    and  fror." 
less   tha.n  one  dollar   to  four  dollars  per   100  pounds   for   tobacco. 
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Hovcver,    65  per   cent   of   t.'.ie  ■;ie-:b-'rs  ans-  crin-    t'lis   cucstion 
'celievod.  tlipt   tac   services   oi    t:i.-3lr  p.-rociption  ":?s   re"  sone "•:].:: 
or   clie?p,   vhile   27   pcr  cent  believed   the.t    tV  e   coot  "?s   too  ai';.j;5. 

A  nu.tfo^r   of   questions  verc   asked   to   o'ota.in  sji   expression  of 
opinion  regarding'  the   advantages   or   disa.dvantages   of   tnc  -SiCxbcxi 
s.e   compared   -'Ith  fa^rn-i-rs   outside  the  association.        Though   27 
per   cent  iDclievod  the3''  had  not  been  benefited  by  belon;::ine  to 
their   asr:ocia.tion,    I5  per  c>.nt  believed  they  had  received  ^.ore 
raoney   than  buyers  vould  pay;    others  nientionod  grading-  service; 
l^r  per   e^nt  believed   they   got  more  money  than  they  rould  if 
there  ves  no   association,   and  others   said  they  had  Ices   trouble 
and  '"orry  as  nieabcrs   of  the  as  social,  ion.        On  the   other  hand, 
50  per   cent   staited  tha.t   non-members  had   the   pd.vanta.go  of  being 
able   to   sell  and   g't   their  money   at   once. 

Pra.ctically   all    the  members   intcrviered  of   these   four 
associa.tions ,    received  the  house   organ  of  thfir   associ='tion. 
For  73  P"'2:  cent    the  house  orga.n  was   the  chief   source   of   in- 
form.ation  regar'-ding  the  a.ssocia.tions.        Smajl  percentages   states 
that   they   received   inform.ation   from  field  men  or   directors, 
from,   local  pa.pcrs   or   from  hear''ing  people  talh.        Only   a.  little 
aver  t'..-o  per   cent    said  they  ^h ad  received  no   information  about 
their  association.        About    63  per   cent    stated  that   the  house 
orga.n  gave    the  ■  the   infor;;-:a.tion  they  ranted,    but    others   claimed 
that  more  detailed  inform,? tion  r.?s  needed,    "more  business   ncr-s", 
"more   facts   and   le-^  s   propaga.nda,"    and  thct   final   statements 
should  b ■'^  made   clearer. 

The   study   of   these   four  associations  made   clear   that   ..any 
of  the  mcm.bership  difficulties   arose   from  promises   made  a.t   the 
tim.c   of  organization  which  '"ere   not   a.nd   could  not  be   carri    c    out 
iTembcrs  ha.d  little  apprecia.tion   of   the  real  marketing  services 
performed  by  the  aesociations.        Fer-  had.  any    definite   ideas 
regarding  what  may  be   reasonably    expectee    of  a  cooperative 
market  i ng  a. s so c i at  ion. 

The  associations  had   justified  their    existence  in  the  per- 
forr.a/ncc   of  ;.:arketing  services.        Their  program   involv  ::d  pcr- 
iiiancnt    im.provement   of  prices   to  the   gro:  er.  bj)"   performing 
marketing  services  better  and  at   lees    expense   t'ean  other  market- 
ing agencies,    a,nd  b3r  making  payment   to  mcabers   on   the  ba.sis   of 
more  accurate  grader.        He;;iber&   did  not  understand  this   and  ha.d 
been  looking  for  "market   control. 

Hemibership  problems  arise  largely  because   of  lack   of   in- 
form.a.tion  and  understanding,    and  the  important   considcra/cion 
is  ?;ha.t  members  believe   to  be   the   ffcts   rather   than  fha.t   the 
facts  really  are. 
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O'oviouGly,    olurcfoi:,    these  V)robl:.-s  r.iU&t  bo      ct  by   in- 
fornation.         The  pcsociation   .-.lUGt    give   its    .rebcis   the   facts   --^nd. 
encourage  sound  thinking  regarding  the  underlying  principles   of 
cooperation  and-  inarhetlnr,.        This   is  the  real  leorh   of   the  field- 
service   depart::; ent    of  an  arsoci?tion.        The   •  ork  ie   all   the 
larger  and.'' v.iorc  iiaportant  because  i-iistaVen   idces  v-ere   inplanted 
in  the  iniiids   of  aany  by   erguuionts    craployed.  during  the;  period 
of  arganization.        Like  pll   true   cd.ucational    agencies,    field 
service  must   seek  to   give   conplctc   fe.cts   pnd   to  dcvelo"o   sound 
principles. 

The   second  study   carried   on  r-as   a   survey   of   the  raei.ibership 
of   four  as'::ociations  r.iarketing   fluid  milk.        Eash  has   a  distinct 
type   of   set-up  and  performs   functions   different    froin  the   others. 
One   is   a  bargaining  association;    the  other   three  narket  r.iilk 
at  wholesale.        Three  ua^ke  deductions   for   capital  purposes  and: 
issue   certificates   of   indebtedness   to   their  -.neribers.        Because 
this   study   is  not  yet   completed,    the   results   of  only   a  part   of 
the   schedules  rhich  have  been  ta.bula.ted.  a,re  presented,  in  this 
paper. 

About   tventy   Questions  vere  asked   each  :::e:ber   interviered. 
These  rere  adjusted  to   local   conditions,   but   the  principal 
questions  asked  \-ere   the  folloring: 

What   did  you    expect   the   organization  to   acco:aplish? 
Has   it   accomplished  this? 

Yfnat ,    if  anything,    is  your   criticis;e   of   the  organ:: zat ion" 
Whet   advantages  have  you   tha.t   non-r.:e  .';bers  do   not   have" 
lYha.t   advanta.ges,    if  a.ny ,   ha.ve  non-  !e:'':bers   the.t  you   do 

not  have"; 
'ffnat   ;;,iistai:es   co  you  think   the  associa 'ciin  ha.s  mad.e''' 
Froiu  rhat    sources   do  you  get   the  eiost    inioraation  about 

the  association? 

In  a.nsvver   to   the   first   question,    ""^^liat   did  ^ou    expect   the 
organization  to   accomplish"?,    3'^2  replied,    "better  price", 
and  lo^   "Better  marketing  condmtions".        In  a.nsver  to  the 
question   "Has   it   accoraplished  this",    ^'^2  said,    "Yes",    IO3,    "I-Io"  , 
and  f^^  129;    "partly".        In  t?o   associations   all  me::"bers  rho 
ansTjered  no   to  this   question  v-ere  a:'.iong  the   group  that  he.d 
expected   their   aseocia.tion  to   obtaan  a  better  price. 

Cooperative  ne.rketing  is   ai:.ied,    of  course,    8.t   obtaining 
better  prices,  but  better  prices   is  a  vague  ter:m.        To  r.iany 
fa.r;riers   it  i.ieans  better  prices   then  they  are   getting,    no  :"iattcr 
vhat   those  may  be. 
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ThG  "iio/r.bcrs  vlio  8nsr..rcd   "better  rcxk.-tin^.-  conditions''    to 
tlio   first   question  rcelly  had  s    cloe.rer   id^^e    of  t'-c  purpose   of 
cooperation  taen  tliosc  v'ho   emphasized  price,    and  r^.rc  r.o:cc 
ca,sily    S8,tisfiv.d-        They  vere'  thinliins:  pxi   e.rily   of  the    services 
the   ci.' sociation  rendois,    ccono;.:iee   in  operation,    improve   ents 
in  quality,    publicity   and  other  activiti'..s   rhich   ovur   a  period 
tend  to  ..laintain  or   raise  price   levels. 

The  ncr.-.bers  rcre  also   asked,    "Fnat   advantages  hev;   you   that 
non-aoiv.bers   do  not   have"?   and   ""hat   a.dvanta&es ,    if  any,    do  non- 
ync/abers  have   that  you  do  not  have"?        In  s.ne.v  er   to  the   first 
question,    ?A2  said   they  ha.d  no   advanta.e'o   over   non-r.icnbers ,   but 
102  of   these   replies  rcre   fro./!  nenbers'of   one  association  rhcre 
about    the   sa  .c  rules   and   expenses   are  i-:iposcd   alike  on  nienbers 
and  nOi-:-.ne...toers.        Eiphty   of   these  replies  rere  fro'i  '-:e..ibers   of 
an  association  vhich  has   done  conparativ. ly   little   educational 
and  field  service  xrork  ae.iong   the   ;.ic.:'beis,   and   in  vhich   cha,n?-'cs 
in  policy  had   recently  be.  n  inaugurated  before  the    ••.ee-jbcrs  rcre 
educated  to   accept    thee;.         "A   sure  e.iarlcet"   rps  e.entioncd  by   ISS 
as   the   first   advanta:e-c,   vhile   26   gave  this   as   a   secondary 
ac'vantage;    o6  :.ientioned   "Sure  pay"    first,    and  55  eientioned   it 
as   a   second  advantage.        Protection   in  reij.:hts   and  tests  was 
mentioned  first  by    53  :eie-i:bors  ,   rhile   only   ^2   a^eyo.   "A  better 
price"    as  the   first    advantage   they   had   over  non-re.c>ribcrs ,    and 
18   su'"''gested  it    for   second  place. 

In  answer  to   the   question   "T^^Tiat   adventaees,    if  any,   he.Ye 
non-nenbcrs   that  you  do  not   h.^vc""t    3^^   ensrered   "none";    155 
ans^-ered   "They   get   i.iorc  irioncy    ,    S9   said   "they   have  no   expenses 
or   dues"    and  66"said    "they   can  do   as   they  please",   having  in 
re.ind  no   doubt   the   obligations   ir.:posed  on  me-ibers  by    the   contract. 
Fifty-thr>.c  per   cent,    ther._forc,   could  see  no  advantages   for 
the  non-,.ie.  iber. 

Considerable   discussion  night  be  devoted   to  the  ans^-ers   to 
these   tvo   questions,    and  the  conditions  revealed  by  the   ansrers. 
They   appear   to  go   to   the  heart   of   the  mcmbcrsaip  problem  of  all 
cooperative  associations   in  one   or   tx-.o  ways.        First,    does   the 
uiaintenancv..  of  the   organiza.tion   in   its  present    lor.n ,    or  under 
present  policies,    place   the  rncabers  at   a     laterial  disadvantage 
as   co.'.iparcd  with  non-e.ie::bcrs?        If   so,   hov/  e.any   of  these   dis- 
advantages could  be   re.-ioved  by   a.  change   in   fore,  or   in  policies? 
i;Iei:ibcrs~"can  not  be   e;vpecte:d   to   support   indefinitely  an  association 
that  puts  than  at   too  great   a  disadvantage  as  co:.rpa>.red  with  non- 
r.icnbcrs.        The  rna.nageee.  nt   should  hev-    interests   identical  vdth 
those   of  the  ncmbers   a.nd  should  not   deceive   itself   into   following 
certain  policies  because    of  pet   ideas   or  personal   interests. 
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But,    on  the   oth--.r   hajid  ,   hov  .::an-/   of   the  r      dispdvente  ::cf5 ,    or 
adve.ntagcE ,   pro   only  fancies   on  the  p'^rt   of  ■:.:..    .  c  -iDers   created 
by   an  inconplcte  or  distortcc"  iindcrstandinr:  ox    itr    s.'rvicr&? 
Hor  nany   of   thc':i  v:ould  vanish  rith   conplctc   infor-ction  '.  -ich 
an  educational  pror^-ran  could  fuxnish?        T-hcso   s:.-c   qucstionE 
which  associations  r.ust   candidly   fa.cc   if  they   a.rc   to  have  an 
0  ndu  ring  ir.  enb  e  r  sh  i  p . 

For   the  purpose   of    findin-:,'  out   the  r.ic./.ber '  s   coviplaints,    if 
he  had  any,   he  v-as   asked,    "Wna.t ,    if  anything,    is  your   critici?  . 
of   the   orga.nizetion"?        In  only   one  a.ssocir.tion  did  noic  t"-'?n 
half   the  neriibers   intorvic'-ed     have  any   criticis/-'   to  r..skc.        Al- 
toGcether   H-lk-  ;ncmbers   said  they  had  no  criticisr;;.        This   is   a^ 
very    favorable   shovfing,    ajid   it    is    cncoura.ginp'  to  note   also   that 
r.iost   of   the  crlticisr/is   made  verc   of   such  a  nature  that   they  '.'ould 
disappear   if  the  inciubers  he.d    ..ore   conploto  inforv.iation.        In 
fact, ^  "lack  of   information"   ras   one   of   the  r/ioru  numerous 
c  r  i  t  i  c  i  sr.i  s , 

When  asked  rhat   "listakes   the  aseociations  h^d  -^ade,    27^ 
ansrcred,    "none",    and  211   said   "I   don't  knor" ,        Considcra.bly 
less   than  half  had  a.ny    conplaints   to  make  here.        Taking  to- 
gether mistakes   and   criticicv.:s ,    they   fall    into   about   four 
classifications:       (1)    Expenses-    (2)    methods   of  paying  for  milk 
on  the   classification  pla,n;    (3)   minor  policies  about  rhich  there 
is  a  difference  of   opinion  among  the  members;    and   {k)    criticism 
arising  froi/.  miisunderstanding  and   lack  of   inforvaation. 

The  house  organ,    or  printed  matter   fror.i  the   office   of   12ae 
association  vas   given  b^/  ^'-31   mci.toers   ^s   their  principal   source   of 
informiation,    3.nd^71   m.entioncd   it   as  a,   second   source  of   information. 
In  one  association,    ho\'.ovcr,    locals  rcrc   given  as  the  principal_ 
source   of   inf or-K'tion,    receiving  first  mention   in  this   association 
more  tha.n  tr-ice  as   often  as   the  house   organs. 

These   studies   of  membership  rcl-tions  have  sho^-n,    in   some 
instances,    that  policies   or  practices   of   the  afsociations   did  not 
meet  T.dth   the  approval   of  the  membership,    and  indicated  the  nei§d 
of   changes   to  bring  the  association's  policies   in  line   with  the 
ideal   of  maximum  service  to   its  members.        Far  v.iore   frequently, 
hov.-ever,    criticisms   and   dissatisfaction  '-ore   found  to  be   due  to 
lack  of  reliable   informiation.        The  thinking  end   opinions   of 
the  memibers   are  based  on  information  or  misinformation   from  so::ie 
source-        In  the  absence  of   information  fro-i   the   management,    the 
mcm-bcr  is  not  '/^   to  be  blamed   if  ho  thinks   in  a  ray   obj  ectiongilile 
to  the  manage. aent   and  detrimental   to  his    organization. 
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I    shall  not  -..vad-^xtp.'.::   to  ClIgcuss   in  c".v.t~:'.  1   t-ir- 
;.:icdiu;.iG   e.n  pucoci-'tion  ■  .c,y   ciploy   to   •-  :t   irn'oi"   ?tion  to    ite 
:.io:--!t)c:rc,        There  ere    si::  principcl  ■■.■.:cUl;   r; 

1  -   The  houpo   oxgvn  ?,nd  i'co.ortG   o'2  thr   pe  coci .-'''iou. 

2  -    The   field,  service  ol"    the  af  oocietior'.. 

3  -    Local  e.Pieoci^tions. 

4-  -  Contpcts  ^vith  directcrc  oi  ofiicce's  of  the  ? '  eoc:'.  ^tion. 
5  -  iJceibcrs  '.ho  -src  lee.dors  in  th.ji;c  oouruniti::,?. 
b  -  The  count'/  e,gent  pnd  cxtcnrion  ofi'iciplfi. 

The  g;enerpl  criticir-.  ip.c'.o  of  noat  hou:-:  orgpnr  .s  t>-t  the 
do  not  contpin  enough  inforaation  p.bout  the  pt-poc:"  etion  o:'  the 
kind  the  ;-ie..';bcrB  vpnt.    What  questions  ar;  trouMin'  the  ..  c.he:-s? 
If  an  association  can  uncover  the  sore  spots  .-^nd  disciies  f- e". 
frpnkly,  accurately,  pnd  fully,  in  its  house  or£:?,n  it  vill  he 
p.ble  to  re  ove  so"ie  sources  of  dissaticfe ction. 

I  v;p.nt  to  discuss  briefly  the  Iset  t'-o  ---diu.  .s  of  infer  rtion 
I  hpvo  mentioned.    Opinions  r.re  for'.ed  by  infor:iation  pass  -^  on 
by  veord  of  ;:iouth ,  perhaps  n.ore  frequently  pnd  .ore  strongly  than 
in  any  oth>,r  \--y .        Therefore,  I  believe  that  p..n  e  1 1  oci  ^tion 
should  r.iake  a  special  effort  to  keep  the  leading  ....e.hers  in  each 
co.enunity  v.ho  pre  also  g'ood  coopcra.tors  cor::plet..ly  infor.icd  about 
its  business.    These  eicn  could  help  the  associ-tion,  if  thcy_ 
had  the  information,  bece.use  they  would  then  be  in  ?.  position  to 
count  ere.ct  a;ud  prevent  the  sprea.d  of  injurious  prooa''"anda . 

I  have  also  mentioned  the  county  p  ■■•ents  as  one  source  of 
information.    The  county  agent  can  perfor..:  a  service  for  the 
association  and  the  fe.rmeis  in  his  county,  by  uncovering  the 
rumors  and  criticisms  that  arc  curroj^-t  in  the  county,  and  cither 
obtaining  inform.p.tien  himself,  or  bringin^:  in  e  representative 
of  the  association  to  cZT:)lain  vhat  the  orgpnizption  is  doing. 

In  conclusion,  it  i.':-  often  nor^  difficult  to  eradicate  the 
effects  of  misinformation  than  it  is  to  ..:ahe  it  im.possiblc  for 
such  information  to  spread.    Trie   person  or/)r-;p.nization  that  is 
on  the  defensive  is  in  a  difficult  position.    Thsre  are  pl^'-.^ys 
people  \7ho  will  believe  the  cha.rges  mpdc  ere   true,  or  at  least 
partly  true,  no  me.tter  hov  good  a  defense  me.:'  oc  established. 
Therefore,  en  association  should  take  the- off cnsive.    It  should 
get  to  its  members  first  rith  autnoritetive  information,  p.nd 
should  not  content  Itself  with  r:ceting  the  criticis is  or  dis- 
satisfa.ctions  which  m.ay  arise. 
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Ten  Minute  Report  on  the  ProlDlems,  Policies,  and  Methods  of  the 
Eastern  States  5^rmers'  Sxchange 
By  Q:uentin  Reynolds 


The  fundamental  problem  of  cooperative  Tork  is  an  educational  one.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  cooperative  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  memhership.  Cooperatives  de- 
pend for  their  success  on  the  cooperative  raindedness  of  the  individua.1  memhers. 
Unfortunately  even  farmers  who  are  ^ood  cooperators  along  lines  in  which  they  are 
most  interested  are  rank  individualists  in  other  directions.  For  instance,  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  our  most  conscientious  and  intelligent  farmer  leaders  invaded  a 
neighboring  New  England  state  urging  the  formation  of  one  central  Ne\7  England 
milk  marketing  cooperative  institution..  That  mar  has  consistently  insisted  that 
cooperative  "buying  is  a  local  affair.  The  problem  is  prejudice  born  of  ignorance 
and  the  solution  is  education  and  sound  performance. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  as  a  non-stock  cooperative  faces  a  situ- 
ation which  many  cooperative  leaders  consider  a  problem  but  which  the  Eastern 
States  l^rmers'  Exchange  considers  an  asset.   Since  the  members  of  the  association 
have  made  no  considerable  capital  investment  in  it  they  are  bonnd  to  it  only  by 
the  service  which  it  affords  them.  As  a  result  those  in  charge  of  the  Eastern 
States  Farmers'  Exchange  know  that  the  support  of  the  membership  depends  entirely 
upon  the  service  af"forded  by  the  organization.  Farmers  do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
organizing  and  joining  a  cooperative  institution  to  earn  6^  on  the  money  invested 
therein.  They  organize  a  cooperative  to  give  them  a  service  superior  to  that  which 
they  can  seciore  through  other  channels.  It  is  just  as  well,  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Excahgne  believes,  that  the  protection  of  this  capital  investment  and  the 
securing  of  6^  interest  on  it  should  not  be  present  to  confuse  members.  The  ser- 
vice or  lack  of  service  in  the  p-'orchase  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  supplies 
annually  amounts  to  far  more  than  the  6^  on  capital  investment. 

I  remember,  too,  securing  a  member  for  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange 
by  assisting  him  to  make  his  first  purchase  through  it  who  could  never  have  been 
won  to  the  organization  had  it  been  necessary  for  me  to  sell  him  a  block  of  stock. 
This  man  had  lost  $6,000.00  in  a  capital  stock  cooperative  creacery  venture.  This 
man  considered  capital  stock  cooperative  associations  liabilities  and  not  assets. 

Because  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  operates  over  a  wide  area 
(g  states)  the  problem  of  keeriing  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  membership  is  a 
real  one  and  this  problem  is  met  to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  field  force. 
The  field  men  not  only  inform  the  farmers  in  their  territory  on  matters  pertaining 
to  Exchange  activities,  but  they  also  perform  a  valuable  service  keeping  officers 
of  the  organization  informed  upon  the  needs  of  farmers  in  the  various  localities. 

The  principal  policy  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  centers  in  the 
thought  that  a  cooperative  buying  associations  should  do  more  than  reduce  distri- 
buting costs.  It  should  be  a  service  organization  devoting  itself  to  assisting 
the  members  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  value  in  purchases  made  through  it  by 
the  selection  of  commodities  as  well  as  by  lowering  distributing  costs.  That  the 
Exchange  is  operating  along  sound  lines  in  adhering  to  a  strictly  quality  policy 
in  its  purchases  is  indicated  by  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
during  the  10  short  years  of  its  existence.  There  are  few  communities  in  which 


commodities  ca.nnot  "be  ourchased  for  less  money  than  through  the  ""laetern  States 
Farmers'  Sxchangei  hut  exoerience  has  proved  to  the  members  that  the  qualitj'' 
of  the  materials  selected  for  them  by  th.eis  Exchange  more  than  compensates  them 
for  any  additional  cost. 

Frankness  between  the  membership  and. the  administering  forces  is  another  fixed 
policy  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange.  Members  are   kept  informed  of  the 
accomplishments  and  of  the  problems  of  their  organization  through  a  monthly  house 
organi  paid  advertising  space,  and  field  men.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Exchange  sees  to  it  thjot  its  field  men  are  intimately  informed  on 
all  Exchange  matters  so  that  the.y  may  talk  intelligently  with  members  and  create 
and  maintain  the  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  members  on  lAfriich  the  success  of 
the  organization  rests. 

In  order  that  the  members  may  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exchange  is  simply  the  buying  department  of  their  enterprise  taken  col- 
lectively, no  opportunity  is  lost  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  employes  of  the 
Exchange  are  actually  the  employes  of  the  members.  The  paternalistic  attitude  of 
the  paid  staff  toward  the  members  has  killed  more  than  one  cooperative  enterprise. 

The   chief  problem,  then,  of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange  is  educa- 
tion, and  the  chief  policies  of  the  Exchange  are  to  give  the  members  the  greatest 
value  in  terms  of  service  and  to  keep  them  informed  upon  the  activities  of  their 
organization* 


DISCUSSION 
W,  J.  RotiTD 


In  regard  to  pro^blems  of  associations,  the  Connecticut  L!ilk  Producers  have 
had  their  share  of  them,  having  "been  in  operation  ahout  ten  years,  Hovjever,  a 
majority  of  the  problems  have  "been  solved.  I  believe  the  solution  of  most  of 
them  occurred  in  1922,  The  sales  problem,  in  regard  to  selling  products  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  each  member  had  a  market  for  his  products  at  all  times.  The  estab- 
lishment, at  that  time,  of  our  Classified  Milk  Sales  Plan  started  to  solve  several 
problems.  One  of  the  things  I  believe  is  as  difficult  as  any  to  solve  is  the 
problem  of  production  control.  By  inflicting  a  two  cent  penalty  on  surplus  pro- 
duction or  the  shortage  of  -oroduction,  we  are  able  to  establish  a  more  uniform 
production.  The  efficiency  with  which  most  members  operate  in  controlling  pro- 
duction, we  find  with  personal  contacts  and  by  asking  this  one  question.  We  ask 
them  how  they  are  making  out.  The  answers  in  most  cases  are  that  they  are  al:iead 
on  the  refunds;  that  they  are  keeping  close  to  their  contract  and  getting  rewards 
rather  than  penalties. 

The  classified  plan  of  selling  milk  and  the  establishment  of  penalties  are 
bringing  production  control  in  a  more  uniform  scale  anr!  has  enabled  our  association 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  more  uniform  price  to  producers;  a  more  uni- 
form price  to  consumers;  and  a  more  uniform  set  of  retail  prices.  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  these  three  items  has  done  good.  I  recall  reading  a  remark  made  by  a  co- 
operator  suggesting  that  milk  production  should  be  advertised.  This  was  in  1S17» 
The  answer  to  that  suggestion  was:-  Let  us  improve  the  quality  of  our  milk  and 
after  the  improvement  of  qualit-'^  we  will  be  ready  to  start  advertising.  The  sta- 
bilization of  markets  has  been  a.  very  vsholesome  thing  for  distributors  as  well  as 
for  members.  In  the  long  run  the  more  uniform  the  prices  the  better  for  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  a  more  uniform  rate  is  best  for  all  concerned. 

The  association  primarily  is  set  up  for  the  sale  of  ijroducts  of  the  members. 
The  association  naturally  mast  be  in  a  position  to  sell  all  the  products  offered 
for  sale  if  it  is  to  be  a  success,  Tlie  sale  of  milk  in  our  association  is  done  by 
contract.  We  then  make  arrangements,  contracts  and  assure  a  permanent  market. 
The  association  establishes  the  price  of  milk  that  is  sold  in  the  market.  We  have 
thirty^five  markets  under  our  control.  The  association  has  been  discussing  quality 
since  its  origin.  We  have  a  good  many  times  stressed  points  with  members  not  only 
in  the  office  but  through  correspondence,  bulletins,  and  field  service. 

Quality  is  irnproving.  We  know  that  the  plan  of  dairy  tests  will  tend  to  fur- 
ther improve  qiaality  and  improve  dairies  to  a  considerable  extent.  We  have  also 
stressed  the  point  of  econonAc  prorluction,  as  this  is  very  important.  We  know  of 
many  cases  where  men  try  to  run  their  farms  with  such  a  small  t>jiit  that  his  pro- 
duction is  not  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  live  off  the  farm. 

Another  thing  that  is  very  wholesome,  is  the  study  that  we  have  applied  to  the 
transportation  of  milk,  the  bloc'cing  out  of  supplies,  and  the  reduction  of  trans- 
portation costs.  The  amount  of  money  saved  in  that  respect  is  large.  The  member- 
ship relations  feature  is  very  interesting.  It  is  something  coming  before  us  every 
day.  As  Mr.  Babcock  has  said,  our  work  is  no  different  from  his.  In  the  final 
analysis  it  is  service  rendered.  We  are  human  and  where  we  have  to  control  the  bus- 
iness of  3500  men  we  have  some  jobs  that  are  not  pleasant,  but  we  do  have  a  good 
Toaxiy   members  satisfied  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  in  meeting  these  men, 
due  to  getting  back  the  proper  Irf-nd  of  information  and  brin<-^ing  along  their  members 
in  a  way  that  they  will  be  at  least  in  control  of  as  much  market  Icnowledge  as  they 


should  have  and  should  possess  to  the  "best  advantage  if  they  cannot  ohtain  more 
money,  why  they  have  a  stirplus  and  other  factors  that  may  come  into  our  selling 
plan. 


Summary  of  Facts  and  Figures  used  in  L.  A.  G-roiiton's  Ten 
Minute  Talk  on  the  ]^o"blems,  Policies  and  Methods  of  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers  Association. 


The   organization  cax^e   into  being  on  September  I5,  I92U,  and  business  operations 
were  started  shortly  thereafter. 

In  two  and  one-half  years  the  Association  has  grown  from  a  charter  membership 
of  127  to  210;  from  60,000  birds  to  102,000. 

In  the  course  of  its  development  it  has  had  the  usual  experience  of  most 
cooTjeratives,  with  a  trying  first  year  operated  at  a  deficit,  a  second  year  showing 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  business,  a  larger  volume  and  better  re- 
t-urns.  The  Association  is  now  enjoying  a  normal  and  healthy  growth,  and  has  a 
continually  increasing  satisfied  membership. 

Volume  of  business,  I925,  dozens  4Ug,27U;   sales  $2lU,317.01. 
Tolurae  of  business,  1926,  dozens  527,251;   sales  $250,721.81. 

The  merchandising  policy  is  based  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  maintaingin  the 
identification  of  the  product  tmtil  it  readies  the  ultimate  constmer.  Each  egg  is 
stamped  with  the  brand  name  of  "Three  B."  About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  product  is 
s61d  in  sealed  cartons. 

Deficit  the  first  year         $3,676.36 
Operating  Tjr  of  it  second  year     1,J,^6,S^ 

Bad  debit  loss,  first  t\Tn  years  $505.00  (About  l/lO  of  1%   of  sales). 

"Son.   stock  organization. 

Perpetual  contract  used. 

Fifteen  Directors. 

Territory  covered;   six  western  counties  of  the  state. 

Candling  stations;   three,  located  in  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Torrington. 

Personnel:  Manager,  Asst.  Manager,  two  clerks,  three  salesmen,  five  candlers. 

Problems:  More  even  production;  improvement  of  quality;  loyalty  of  member- 
ship; and  movement  of  surplus. 


*ACCOIIMniTa  SY3T21S  'i'lLi.!  HxiYS  ICLPSD  ASSOOEaIIOW  1,'iAIUGaEKT . 

By 
H.    L.    Lane 

The  only  accounting  system  for  a  co-operative  tlat  I   Icnow  very  much, 
about   is   that   of  the  Eastern  States   Farmers'    Exchange.      Daring  11:5^  experience 
there   it  has  been  my  privilego  to  assist  a   few  smaller  organizations   in  their 
office   '.vork;    invonting  systeais   und  auditing  books,   but  nothing  along  this   line 
has   bsen  done    for  more   than   four  yoars,   I    am  unable  to   jp.  ve  you  up-to-date   in- 
formation.     Perhaps   if   you  are   told  a   story    about  that  phase   of  Eastern  States 
Farmers'    Exchange  activities   for   which  1    am  held   responsible  you  may   gatlier  some 
ideas  that  will  be  helpfal   in  .3'our  owi   sphere. 

The  manager  of  the  Exchange  asks  his   sales  manaieers  to  sellj  his    field 
organisation  manager  to  keep  tlie   Exchange  in  personal   touch  v/ith   its  members   thini 
the    field  staff,    uho  personally  represoit  the  Exdiant^e  udtiiin  their  allotted 
territory.     He  asks  the  publicity  manager  to  spread  the  gospel  of  co-operation 
through  the  printed  \cird,   and  he  asks   me    to  keep   the   records   for   these    activities 
and  of  the  business   resulting  therefrom  in  both  coiTLmodi  ti  es  and  value,    as  vfl^ll 
as  account   for  all  money  involved   in  these  transactions.      There   is    also   an  added 
feature  of  gftieral  office   service  to  all  the  executives,  and  all   of  this  work 
t   be  accomplished  at  a   lo-;/  cost  per  unit   of  work  handled. 


mas 


In  order   to   carry  out  rny  part_  of  the  program  I    require  the   assistance 
of   forty-tliree  young  men  and  vmmon  and   :;j^O,000  \TOrth  of   equipment,      I    shall 
eliminate   from  discussion  the    financial  features  and  consider  only  the  subject 
of   office   work  and  accounting.      This  may  be  placed  under  throe  heads: 

1  -  Systems  and  mtfthods 

2  -  Zersomiol 

3  -  oupervision 

Under   "Systi^ras  >jid  Methods"  we   find  a  brOc^d   field   for  our   ingaiuity. 
For   the   bookkeoping  v^Q  must   follow  the    established   fundi^-raantals    of  Accounting 
-:nd  at  the  same  time  apply  time  saving  devices  .^nd  bo  alert  at  all  times   for 
short  ctits  without   sacrificing  accuracy.      For    records   other  thi^i  bookkeeping 
we  h:.ve  more   latitude. 

One    of  the   first   things   to   do  in  establishing  a  system  is    to   study 
the   requirements    of    the  business  with  a  view  to  sta,ndardizing  the    jobs,    or 
rather   establishing  units   of  work,      Viiat  appears   to  be  c  complicated  and  in- 
volved process  when  viev/ed  as  l.  whole  m;?.y  usuivlly  be  analysed  and  broken   down 
into   simple  units.      We  might    liken   the   work  of  .iti   office   to   a  pile   of  child's 
building  blocks,    each  block  to   represent  a  unit    of  v.ork,    or  ^  particular   thing 
to   do;    each  block  to  be  placed  in   orderly  ^rrLJigoraent  to   for;?,  .any  desired  pat- 
tern.     If  the  work  is    30  oUialyzed,  and  the  resulting-  pi'.ttem  becomes   obsolete, 
or  if  a   chajige   is    desired,    it  is    easy   to  make   a  rearr.'.ngemait. 

Just  how  far  this    division  of  woik   should  be  carried  depends  tipen  the 
size  and  activity  of  the  business,   the  requirements   of  the  management   for  detail, 
end   other  circumstmces  bearing  on   the   situation. 

♦Presented  at  Institute  of   Cooperation,    Conn.   Agr'l  College,   August   17,    1927 
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Thc  Jnit-of-work  princi^)le  c.;j.i  "bj  profi t.Dl;;-  dcvulopod  and  applied  to 
Accounting  in  3i.f.ll  .iid  lo-rgo  "jo. tin 033, 

Looking"  to  the  E^istim  States  Jcvrmi-rs  ♦  Sxcli^'ji^e  for  ;jn  illustration, 
we  find  that  in  tiioir  'bookko^.ping  "Scliedule  of  Accoixatc"  theri  eve  6  M:..,1or  Bx- 
pojifio  Aceouiits*     Vi/hon  desir.-.ol'j   t!iu   oxporisos   cui  be  stated  'brii-fly  thus; 

M'-rciir.ndising  "■^o  1'b.ch" 

Baplieating  &  ilailing  "So  I-'iich" 

Gener-l    Office  'Vorlc  "This" 

Adirl  ni  2 1  ra  t  i  ye  "Taj.  t " 

Financing  "oometLilng" 

;-jid  Puhlicity  "So  Ivluch" 

hut   ',-  ;.ch   of  thejo  mr.in  he.\da  nu.v   00    divided  if  oc2:.cion   ivrjuiri-'S   into  26  Standard 
Sub-exp->-nsu3.     Higlit  th  Jro  you  h;..vo  a  po.-;£ihility   of  155  expunsu  a,CGounts,   hut 
th-'   Guh -expenses   are   susc^ptihle   to  unlii.iitv^d  diviiiions   :-^d  v;e   therefore  have  a 
i.iodt  ijlaatic  syr.tem  which  is  adapt^.hlu   to  any  need  aa   sur.ll  or  as   l_rge  in  aaiy 
dep^.rtinent  ,.s  m.y  he    desirahle. 

The  point  I    aui  tr/xnj  to   di--v^lop  iu  this:     It  is   much   a.sier  to  put 
units  of  fibres   together  in  :;ny   desirable  arr  ngeraont  to  make  a  statement  or 
"fi  :'5ire-picturu"   th..n  it  is   to  vinrwvol  mixed  ...ccoonts  into  I'liich  related  items 
have  been   duriped  ..'nd  stirred  up  until  you  h..ve  a    tot^.l  figure  th-t  is   hash,    to 
be  unucrc'jabled  uvory  tim^.-  you  v/int  a  pictare,      I    think  this  is  jj\  important  point 
because;   tlio  tend-ncy  in  .iccoantinij'  ij   to  be  lazy,  and  the  statements   of  m^^jiy  ;::, 
business   ^.re   extruiiely  K'.rd   to   ;.n:lyze,    sometimes   impossible. 

On  th>i  b:,l,,nce   chev^t   of  tlie  E.'.3tem  States  Mil  you  v.lll   find   an   item 
entitled  "Pl.nt  and  Eq-aipi.iCnt",      How  easy  it    .-.ould  bu   to   char^^e  every  nev/  perma- 
nent  ittim  to  such  ;■,  single   .-.cco-unt i     But  ca.n  you  im'.-gin=;;  tnv  trouble  involved 
v/hun,    at   the   aid    of  the  year   someone    .sks  v;hat  the  money  v/>-S   spunt  for,    rjid   dur-    ' 
in:;  ■the   year  you  had  built  or  :..3Sumbled  a  l.,rge  part  of  the  new  itt-;ras,      7/hen  you 
read  the  Ledger  account  of  Plijit  I'jid  Equipment  yo\i  do  not   r-^ad  entries  for  items 
of  bolts,    ch'.ins,    gears,    concrete,    steel   bars,    labor,    etc,,    but   you  read  items 
like    this : 

8-  p/s  1  Poultry  l&ish  Line 

8-  p/s  8  Painting  all   conereLe  surfaces 

8-  p/e  6  Mo  lass ys  Ball  Eliminator 

8-  p/s  16  Cottonseed  C;.ke  Grindirg  Unit 

The  p/e  stands    for  Proposed  Expenditure,  ..nd  uh..t  is   another  point   to   consider 
i-'-r^,      A  Unit    of  Equipment   is    determined  upon.      i\n  eatirx.te  in   det:.il  of   the 
outl;-.y  involved  is  i;'...de  isid  approved  by  the  proper  .n1h  orities,     aid  given  a 
Proposed  Expend! turc  Kumber,    thereafter  all  expendi  ture;3   relatitTg  to   that  Propos- 
ed  Expenditure  are    ci-i'.i'gedto   proper   sab-diviciens    of  th  .t  wCGount,    until   the   li.st 
pc,yment  is   m;xde  :jid  the   job  cainrjloted,    tlie  tot..l    is    then   transferred  to  the  Major 
Account   of  'Tl.nt  ^nd  EquipiTnait"    .s   one  iteia:    -   "Poultr*^  Kaf;h   Line,   -   so  mach". 
The   details   of  the  unit   are  accciJiited  for    elsc\±Lero'  md  the  accoint  is  closed. 

This   principle   ef  Unit   Account  is  as   adapt  .ble   t3   the   small  business   as 
to  the   large.     It  c;j:a  iiost   easily  be   developed  through   the   use   of   loose   leaf 
ledger  accour.tG,    arr  nged,   not   in  the  usuir.l   alph  .beticl   faahion,   but   grouped  vath 
the  Ltijor  or  Priiia.ry   ..cc3unt  p:;.ge  first,    follov/ed  by  a  page   for  each   sub-division 


ttuit  careful   3tiid;>'  lia3   doternined  r,s  being  nccciGS  :ry.      Men  sut-di  visions  have 
served  their  purpose  the/  should  he  closed  out. 

If  the  thoug!\t   enters   your  hej.d  thr.t  keeping  r,l  1  these  units   separate 
is    too  irudi  v/ork,    just  conTpcire  the   job   of  keeping  the  figures  -jhere   they  belong 
;:'jid  find  them  instuitly,   mth  the  job    of  ..".nalyzin;,^  r.   ju.ibled  or  mixed  uccount, 
•■Jid  you  will   find  tl"i-t   tine '  jpent  in   the  beg,lrLnin£;  is  :iiply  repaid  by   time   Si.',vod 
in  the   end.      The  little  uxtri.   stciticnery  is    of  no  account. 

The  Unit  of  ""orl:  principle  c:in  be  adapted  and  developed  to   apply  to  the 
activities   of  one  office  person  or  to  a  ^jroup  of  an,y   siae.      Some  years  ago  I   be- 
came connected  \rxth  the  office   of  a  siisall  town   gas   company  that  had  undergone  a 
chtaige  in  ownership  and  v/as  iiial::ing  a  new  start   from  scratch.      There  had  been  a 
thorou^'jh  housecleaninij  of  the    staff,    and  at  the  new  start  I   was  the    staff.      There 
was   little  money  to  start  '.vitli,    but  there  were  great  possibilities,   and  plenty  of 
room  in  the  office   to  jT-ve  me  the  opportunity   for  developing  an  idea  regarding 
personal   efficiency  that  had  beaa  buzain^  in  ray  head  for   some  time  during  a  period 
before  the  wJrd  "efficieno-/"   at'L^ined  its  present  nnsavory  tang, 

\iihen  I    took  tliis    job  the  ilanagor  v/as  his   ovm  amanuensis,   bookkeeper, 
cashier,   trouble    shooter  and  -.aiatnot,   tcad  he  liad  all  of  his  books,   kit  and  papers 
jarrmed  into  a   roll  top  deck.      lie   spent  more   tim;e  hutitjjig   for  things  he   vranted 
thaii  he   did  in  constructive  iiccomplishment, 

I    fixed  myself  up   vath  a    desk  and  equipment   for    the  correspondence  and 
stenographic  work.      Another  desk  on  viiicii   to  do  tlie  bookkaepiivj.      A  place  at  a 
counter  to  act  as  casluer,    etc.    grouping  the    equipment  so  that  a  quick  change 
v/a.3  possible    from  job  to  job,   ^.nd  T    could  shift  in  the  middle    of  a  bookkeeping 
entry   to  take  a   letter   or  to  v/ait  on  a  customer.     Bo  time  -.AiS   lost  stopping  one 
job  and  starting  another,  -vnd  fjiy   job  that  w^.s    left    tompor..rily  could  be  picked 
up  instantly"-.      As  the  ivork  became  he-i-yier  it   '.tis   easy   to  put  a  stenographer  at 
the    st^-nographer's   desk,    ojid  later  a  cashier  at  t]ie  counter,    and  so  on  until   the 
staff  had  grov.Ti  to  soae  proportion. 

I   had  broken  up  a  cot.r^jlicated   job,    i'ull   of  myster:/  into   simple  units 
and  accomplished  easily  raid  alone  viiiat  had  sv.-ainped  another.     Incidentally  the 
IT.iiagcr  v/-as   given  some    time   in   ciiich  to  m^uiage  the  business. 

\ihether  your   business   in    large  or  srarJli,    provide   a  suitable  v/ork-bench 
and  tools    for  the  units   of  v;oiic   tn  ;t  have   to  be    done. 

In  th.e   small   office     .3   vVo-ll  as  i-n  the   large,    naich    time  may  be  saved 
through  the  use   of  st-mdardi  zed  forms  .nd  multiple  copies    of   one   origin;.!  v/rit- 
ing.      The  Principle   of  Co-Q.-diur.ted  forms  may    bu   developed  by  the   application  of 
hiechrnical   ingem^ity. 

Tlie   Itisa   copying  and  re-v/riting   there   is    to    be   done,   the    lower  vd.ll 
be   tlie   percentage  of  error,   v;hich  in  itself  is   profilir.blo ,  and   tiiere  va.ll  be   a 
valuable  saving  in  time. 

AS   cui   ill\is  tratioji  of  what   can  be   done  in  st..ndardizin,g   forms  as   to 
size,   position  of  printed  heading  and  general  arr.'Jigement   to    conserve   time  and 
avoid  repetition  as  well  as  rediice  the  possibility  of  error  I    mil  tc-.ka  the  order 
form  now  used  by  our   Exchounge,    i-nd  v/hen   I    sl^  Sxchmge  I    hj.'h  both   the   E:cchange 
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cxid  nill,   boa-ust;   i.u  tlio  d.ct^.il^   ox    our   ofCico  nair^s^raoiit    tJicj   t:.'0  ^^ru   considered 
i,s  one, 

Au  order  is    receiveil   frora  an  a^ent  7iio  in   tarn  represents   a   group  of 
patrons.      I    .all   take  ^;he  order  as  received  from  the   agent..      This    is   transcrihed 
onto  a   file   copy  on  the   T.-.-peivriter  usinc  co'py  iiik  and  ty  means   of  a  copying  mach- 
ine  fifteen  copies   are  made.      T  ,ese  are   distinquislied  hy  different  he^. dings  and 
colors.     Ali^aouji  many  of  yoa  are  "LUiable    to   see  tlie   detail  of  the  forms   -.-hich  I 
have  haii2  here  in  a  ro-/  the7'   idll   serve   to  help  me    illustr.^te  the  purposes   for 
which  they  are  used. 

The  use  of  the  set  of  forms  viiich  I   he.YO   just   descri"bed  enahles   each 
perron  or  departiuent  connected  vith  Mie   order  to  carry  on  tieir  part  of  the  work 
ijir.raltooneously  .md  it  is  not  r.ecesiJaiy    for  different  phases   of  the  work  to  vait 
v/]Lile   yomeono   else   is   usini'j'  tl'.e  ord'-T. 

As  tji   out jrowtl.   of   the   Vi^ork   performed  on  t'le  order  su-t  we  have  to  "bill 
the   customer  and  receive  iiis  money.     In   order  to  accomplish  tliis    another  set   of 
forms   is  provided   wvdch  I   have  ahov/n   o::   uhe   chart,    all   of   vJiich  are  made   at   one 
■./ri  ti  ng, 

Co-Ordinj.tGd  formfj  \/lll   save  money  in  proportion   to   the  size  of   tlie 
business;      It  is   imposivihle  to  state  ti.e   value  of  the  illustrated  sets   to  -Qie 
.Sastem  .St^tei:   J'<^t^a^ts^    iichiaigo,    oUt  some   idea  r;iay  tse    3,iined   frOi.i  the   fact  that 
the   portion   of  the  draft  aet  vhiich  applies   only  to  the  "bank's  -.vork  was   so  vaiu- 
>,.l/le   to   our  "bank  t:\at    u\cj  p.~y  for  the  vhole   set,    viiich  rj.ioxmtc   to  some    ,;600.   per 
year,   tne   3xchi.j.igc   getting  iti;   O'.rn  portion   free,    aid  -^s  the  "bank's  portion  is 
done  aL,   a  car'bon  of  tlie    dr.. ft,    it    costt^  uj  nothing  in   luoor. 

The  principle  of  good  iiO'-asekeeping  is   tlia  key  notu  to   successful   office 
opor^.tion.      Ther^  must  "be  a  place  provided  for    every  gvln..-::  ™.id  ox  erything  must  "be 
kept   in   its  place.      This  brings  us    to  the  su"bject   of    filing.     Unfortunately  mo3t 
people   think  of   filing  as   a  job   for    Hic    office  boy,    who,   v/hen  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do,   will  put  copies    of  correspondence  L.way  v»here  v/u  hope  to   find   it  later. 
Filing  in  the  up-to-dr.te   office  boars   .m  inTport^.nt  part   in  almost   every  phase   of 
the  '..-ork,   cjid  dO'-s   not   ...ppl'/   merely  to    correspondence  ;nd  orders;. 

The  Zi.^stem  States   i^^.nuers'   Exc!x.nge  has  wh/-t    it  termt  a   filing  depart- 
ment  in   tv/o    divisions.     In   one  c'll   orders   arj  kept   in  ivuneilc^.l   orui^r.      in   tl.e 
other  correspondence  ..nd  (i'verj'thing  else   t!.i--t  c^n    logic.lly   be  placed  in  tlie 
gwner„l   files   io   filed,    either  by  alphabet   or  su"bjwCt  in  ..   system  '.;hich  provider 
for   both  in   tlie   jcj-.ia   files.     These  c.r^  v,q  dejTcndr.ble  that    Hie;;-  ..re  used  >.s   on 
.Iphab etic-.l  irdex  by  the  book!:ie<3pers   for  tlioir  voucaers.     The-r  j-re   depended  upon 
by  the   jixucutives  and  d>--partiient  he/.ds    for  the   filing  of  current  work   with  the 
]cnowledgo  th^'.t   all   dv-t..ils    ir^  av.. liable  upon  c^dl. 

Before  cnxv   system  of   filing  vrs  installed  our  office  rr^s    liku  most 
others   in   tliat   tie  ;.ien  in   diarge   of  various  phases    of  the  work   ret..ined  at  tiieir 
desks   all  inpoiixjn. t  papers  by  reaso]-;    of  a  feeling  th..t  once  they  wore  put  into  a 
file   b.'.sket  tia-y   v.ere   lost  "forev^^r,   'with  the  result  t'li.t  tii^  v/ero  usur.lly   lost 
^•^y^'^'^-yj   indl   '..i  sli   you  could  Ix-ve   sem    the   forgotten   relics   \iaiGh   Ci\rae  to   light 
v;hen  a   general  housecle;.jiing  -was   miide.      luring  the   past   five  years   we  liave  come 
to  look  upon  our   filoc  as  a  depe?idable   repository  for  papers  and  d^'-ta  of  value 
which  we  hope  to  use  ag'.in  ..nd  our  desks  are   ..ork  benches  inEtc\.d  of   junk  shops. 
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T.iore  oTu'  special  files,   r,3  indox  to  our  p.-.tronr^o   ledger,    r.s   a  record 
of   feed   cor.trr.ctL',     nd  r.s  an  index  of  our    lists.      Tliere  aro   files   designed  parti- 
cul.-.rly  for  tJio  follo-j-up  of  orders   froj..  tha   tine  tli-'.t  tlio   order  should  "be  re- 
ceived at  our  offico   from  on  ag-nt  until  the  c.r  has  iDean  delivered.     Vie  have 
fouiid  no   stand.. rdi7.ed  lotias    tliat  c,,n  be  ;::dn,pted  to    ou.r  v;ork,   ixilcing  it  necessary 
to   invent  the   fom:;   ;/:ad   files  thv..t  v/e  use. 

In  the  patronage  ledg^T   -til ere   are  uore  tlian   13,000  ;.ccounts.      We   tried 
first   to   indei:  -tlia:!   tjtrictly  ..Iphalieticaliy,    tlien  we   tried   sub   dividing  the    led- 
ger into    geogi"apliic..l   groups  under  vAiich  naaes  were   carried  alph.:"betically,   "but 
v/e  fou3.i»i  that   the  n.xios   ox  the  people   vsre  so    frequently  nisspelled,    the   address- 
es  so   frequently  inc?.rrect  th.  t  -..-e   adopted  viiat  is  IcnouTi  as  a  Iftissell  or   "Soundex" 
index  oj'-  iiea^is    of  v/hich  names   are   filed  as  they  should   sound  \i\en  spoken  regard- 
less  o£  the  v/ay    they    are   spelled    aad  if  you  run  across   a  nrxie  -./hich   is   unpro- 
noujiceatle  by   follo\.lng  a   rale   of  eliain;-.tin.g  the  vo-.vels   ;jid  using   the    order  in 
';;hich  certain  consoiianbs  appe.:',r  you  mil  be  able    to  j:  ind  yoi,ir  ujipronounceable 
n,-XiG  if  it   is   not  too   radically  nisspelled.      As  cj.i  illustration   of  the   value   of 
this    file  I   \i-i  11  take  the  kutc-   Boehlin.     There  are  thirteen  different  ways  to 
spell  tliis   sam-iine,      Vifc  are  now  able   to  loca.te  ;jiy   -i^ven  3oehlin  ho',vever  he  rruiy 
spell  his  narae.      An  index  of  this  nature  will  be   found  very  valuable  when  it  is 
necessary    to  keep  track  of  the  nx^mes   of  persons   \'hon  the  nu.:iber  exceeds    5000, 

The  needs   of  your  business    ahould  be  studied  and  files   installed  to 
fit  your  req^ijireaents,    ^nd.  once  instiJ-led,    should  bfe  kept   in  perfect  shape. 

Tlie  personnel  of  any  office  should  be  most   carefully  chosen.      Lack  of 
attention  to   this  important  pho.se   of  business  ni^jiagenent  is   responsible   for 
many  failures.      Dismiss  the  idea  that  any  parson  who  can  read  and  v/rite  v/ill  do 
for  offic--  v.orkj   th.'.t  you  can  hire  and  fire  pencil  pushers  at   »vill,    or  that  no 
particular  education  is  necessa.ry.      Choose  people  who  aru  naturally  neat,   nethod- 
ical  and  accurate,    quick  v/itted  ciid  interested  in  the  subject.      Strive  not  to 
have  employment  turnover.     The  value  of   skill,    gi\in.ed  tlirough  experience,   is 
illustrated  by  a  story  I    can   tell  you  about   our  Statistical  Departnent. 

The  saving  in  tine  in   items    1  and  4  are  possible  only  by  increased   skill   on  the 
part  of  the   enployees.      In  the  1925  study  all  itans   on  invoices  were   coded, 
rTid  the  coding  proved  by  comparing  the  addition  of  the   codes  on  invoices 
vath   the  tabulator  footings.     In  the  1927  study  feed  comodity   itais   were 
puncked  from  nenoiy,    rn.d  the   proof  made  by  reconciling  Exchajige   tonnage 
vrf.th  book  inv -atari  es   of  LUll   shipments. 

Item  2  "Dots"  manns   the   placing    jf  pencil   dots,    one   fir   each,  c.rload,    against 

tie  nune    ;f   tie.  station  in  the  tonnage   record  book.      Later,   v/hen  the    toirnsxge 
is   entered  beside  the    dots  it   should  a.ppr oxinv.t e  carlo.'.d  l^ts  as   indicated 
by   dots.      This    is  a   safeguard  r.g.dnst  postir^   tonnage  into  the  wrong  station. 
The   saving  of  tine  in  this   part   of   the  i:roik   is    accompli ch^d  by  sorting 
invoices  alphabetically  rjid  posting  therefrom  in.stea,d  of  taking  the   informa- 
tion from   the    "List    of  todi-y's  Shipmoats"   from  the  Mil  a'J   formerly. 

The   reduced  tiae  in  punching.   Item  3,    is    caused  by  greater  skill   tl'.irou^   exper- 
ience,   :u'id  perliaps   ir.TproTemont  in  working   conditions,   pcrs-on.'.J.  health, 
weather,    or  c:jiy   tiling  tfiat  :..ight  effect  the    sn:.p  cjid   vigor   of   the   lyorker. 
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(1)                    [Z]               (3)                    (4)            Total  Avg.  Itor.is  Llinutes 

C-KlG                Dots            lynched         Checked,     Ti:e  Pc-r  Ir,v.  pei-  it«ai". 

192G leTToin           75ni.i          IVii  24m         X'5h  9i.i       5,  llOrn  15  7655 

1927 5h  29i-i            Ih   5.6r3        ISi  54in            7h  55i.i     l,874ni  19  .257 

In  botli   CC.S03   3B3  invoicus   woru-   studied. 

The  prjiCtical  s,,.viiic   d\o:jn  "bv  if-i<^   stacjy,   tir:.ofly  is    this- 

In  IXJCombtr  ?85   invoicus    of   15   itoi.js   averc^jc  (Jci,ch  were   done  in  51  liourt 

"  Jiino            C'83            "            "   19        "              "  "          "          "  "   31      " 


invoices    '>f    ;ro-..tor  d.i f f i c-a Ity  l>y  4  ito'.is    ectfi   or  ZB'.c^  were  clone  in 
20  hours   Ic-SG, 

A.lrx.j3  "be  on  thu  r.lert  for   irrprovoncnt  in  officu  ncthods.      Check  over  tl"0 
different  imits   of  v.-orfc   occr.sion;,ll,y  to     ind  if  neodlesa  effort   is    appended,   and 
correct  v,viKto  v/horovi^r   foumd,    juct  ..s  c.  n^jiufr.cturur  '.'cald  if  he  found  ineffective 
A-ffurt  entering  into    tl^o  cojt  of  his   -irodact. 
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♦SUCCSoSFUL  TYPES  OF  FLUID  MILK  I.LAJIKETIIIG  ASSOC lATIOlIS 

J.    T.   Hornc-r 


I  v;ant  to  call  you  attention  to  the  viewpoint  of  coopera- 
tives tht,t  I  ai.i  goin^"  to  take  up  in  this  discussion  this  afternoon.   It 
is  possihly  a  little  different  from  the  attitude  that  I  will  take  on 
Friday.  Today  I  -.vant  to  consider  them  as  'ousiness  institutions;  as 
or£'ani  sat  ions  that  ai-e  in  the  'bii.siiiess  primarily,  or  I  may  say  exclusive- 
ly, of  selling  the  products  of  its  members.   First  of  all,  let  me  name 
the  types  of  cooperative  fluid  milk  marketing  organizations  as  I  see 
them.   I'M  not  going  to  att-mpt  to  set  forth  any  type  here  as  the  ideal 
one  nor  aa   I  going  to  attempt  to  defend  any  type. 

First,  v/e  have  the  oargainir^  association  which  is  prohably 
the  most  simple.   Tlie  probleas  of  the  distributors  of  inilk  v/ere  fev;  in 
the  early  days.   The  seller  of  milk  went  out  to  the  farmer  and  said, 
"Brown,  I  v/unt  to  huj--  yoiir  milk,   I  will  give  you  fifteen  cents  a  gallon 
for  it."  Brovm  could  take  it  or  not  as  he  wanted.  As  cities  grev;  and 
the  distances  that  they   had  to  go  out  in  order  to  get  milk  extended,  it 
became  almost  impossible  for  the  milk  distributor  to  kiaow  the  dairjinen 
personally.  He  had  to  deal  with  them. in  large  groups,  rather  in  whole- 
sale. He  vw'ould  send  out  a  notice  that  he  ;/as  going  to  pay  such  and  such 
a  price  for  the  milk.  If  we  have  any  b\:i^iness  relations  with  people  whom 
v/e  don't  see  and  don't  know,  we  are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  them.   Our 
whole  v/ork  in  the  development  of  cooperation,  in  the  milk  market  at  least, 
is  built  more  upon  human  nature  than  upon  the  structure  of  the  market. 
After  this  suspicion  grev;  we  passed  into  the  stage  of  v.-hen  milk  distribu- 
tors didn't  dare  to  come  to  a  group  meeting  like  this  today,  I  have  been 
in  attendance  at  quite  a  number  of  cooperative  meetings  and  for  the  last 
t\70  years  I  haven't  heard  any  criticisms  of  the  middleman  as  an  agency, 
but  back  in  those  days  there  v/as  the  uuspicion  that  the  other  man  w  as  not 
treating  the  farmer  exactly  right.   The  steps  that  ware  taken  in  coopera- 
tive organization  was  to  deal  by  representatives  rather  than  by  indivi- 
duals just  exactly  as  ve  do  in  any  other  line  of  business.   So,  instead 
of  having'  each  farmer  deal  with  the  dictributor  alone,  the  farmers  as 
groups  sent  representatives.  The  result  has  been  that  I.Ir.  Hough  in  this 
state  and  other  farmer  leaders  in  other  markets  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  principles  of  the  i.-iarket  and  the  need  of  close  contact  with  the  middle- 
man group.  A  [-reater  problen  has  arisen.  The  contact  between  the  manage- 
ment and  tlie  membership  is  the   real  serious  problem.   The  break  is  not 
between  the  tv/o  groups,  but  betv/een  the  management  of  the  farmers  group 
and  the  membership.  These  bargaining  associations  are  the  types  where 
representatives  come  and   bar'';'ain  v/ith  the  dealer  as  to  the  price  of  milk 
and  terms  of  sale  for  all  of  the  ranmbers.   It  is  a  very  simple  type  tuid 
has  been  very  successful  in  jringing  about  -oi  understanding  betv/een  the 
groups  and  carrying  back  to  the  farmers  iome  of  zhe   information  about  mar- 
keting, market  demands,  marketing  needs  and  narketing  practices.  Another 
thing  of  no  amall  importance  is  that  it  has  given  to  farmers  the  fundamental 
that  the  niddleman  in  business  is  essential  in  our  present  economic  system. 
That  agency  must  survive. 


♦  Presented  at  the  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

August  17,  1927 
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The  secor.d  t^7pe  of  a::  organisation  is  that  which  bargains 
with  the  distrihutor  for  the  ?,movLnt  of  milk  ..'Idch  he  needs  and  has  plants 
to  take  care  of  the  s'ar:tJu-S  milk.  'Zlr.e   hest  exa-.iple  of  that  type  is  the 
Ti^'in  City  llilk  Producers'  Association  of  ilimieapolis  and  St.  Paul.   They 
sell  distrihutors  the  milk,  Just  the  sair.e  as  the  Gormecticut  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  in  the  aaoimt  the  distrihutor  wants.  They  take  care 
01  the  milk  which  r.iust  he  manufs-ctured  in  the  associations'  plants. 

T\\e   third  type  is  that  v/hich  carrie  3  the  .nilk  directly  to 
the  consumer.  That  is,  they  go  all  the  way.  They  produce  their  owi  pro- 
duct, ovm  their  own  plant:^,  paf:teurize  their  own  milk,  hottle  it  and  dis- 
tribute it.  The  Cinci.xnati  ;nilk  n-iirket  is  the  most  important  of  that 
type  in  this  couiitry.   The  farmers  have  no  relation  with  the  other  dis- 
trihutors.   I  s^a  not  a'oii\r  to  pass  judj\'aient  on  either  one  of  these  types. 

There  are  in  the  hare:aininfo-  associations  the  pooling  and 
non-poolin^'  type  of  or.^-;anization.  By  pooling  I  mean  the  system  wherehy 
the  producers'  organization  collects  the  .money  frOiii  the  distrioutors  and 
passes  it  hack  to  thorn  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  that  has  been 
delivered.  Yi^r   comment  on  that  i:;  uhis,  th-::.t  so  long  as  the  distrihutors 
are  paying  this  money  to  the  f-.rmsrs  direct  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
everyone  conc:rn-^d,  thore  is  no  use  in  changing.  Briefly,  those  arc  the 
types. 

The  next  point; 

thing  that  comes  to  c-or  mind  first  is  the  price.  When  vro  want  to  know 
what  the  price  is  in  .any  market  we  go  and  get  the  hulletin  or  letter 
•which  this  organization  ^niblishes  and  see  how  much  they  pay.  ¥e  see  that 
Connecticut,  Phiiadilphia  or  Detroit  is  pa,yiEg  such  and  such  a  price. 
New  the  Detroit  farmer  will  jay  "TI-iO  Connecticut  fr.jrmers  get  more  money 
than  we  do".   I  just  want  to  pcint  ou"g  that  the  price  the  milk  organiza- 
tions quote  is  not  always  the  price  the  f..rracr  get 3.   It  is  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  business  'onder  viiich  they  cperat.  and  the  plan  that 
thoy  quote  in  such  a  way, 

Eie  Philadelphia  market  quotos  a  price  v;ith  the  association 
dues  and  Dairy  Council  du^s  deducted,  but  they  do  not  deduct  country  receiv- 
ing station  oxpenses.  The  Detroit  associr.ti:n  quotes  a  price  v/ithout  de- 
ducting the  Dairy  Ass:cir,tion  and  Council  dueS,  "ovj'b   they  have  no  country 
receiving  expenditures  to  deduct.   It  rar.kes  a  dif fe're;iice  in  their  quota- 
tions of  about  21  cents  a  huidred  pounds.  Philadelphia  quotations  would 
have  to  be  21  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  thrji  the  D-'tr-.it  to  be  equal. 
You  must  have  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  those 
markets  before  ycu  can  compare  jjrices.  Price  is  not  the  only  thing  and 
if  we  cr-n  get  ovir  f armors  tj  understand  that  one  fundoracntal  \;e  will  ha,ve 
gene  a  long  jc.-j   in  geuting  t?oose  ousincss  ;rgo_nis.ations  on  a  substrjitial 
basis. 

The  net  return  to  the  farmer.  Kot  return  is  merely  the 
price  less  discj-onts  of  various  kinds,  dues,  r'^ceiving  station  expenses 
Sijid  transportation.  In  this  market  here  you  get  a  quotation  of  a  certain 
price  delivered  in  Hartf  jrd.  Per  example,  you  would  be  entirely  unv;arrant- 
ed  in  ccraparir^g  that  price  v;ith  the  price  in  the  Detroit  market  delivered 
there  because  you  have  in  this  market  one  haul  from  the  farmer  direct  to 
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the  city  plant  Jid  I  doubt  very   much  '.'/hothor  th:.t  is  going  to  run  more 
tharx  30  conts  a  huuidr.d.  We  vill  i^  :j   o5  ccnta  r.  hundrad  on  an  average. 
In  the  Dobroit  market  thjy  have  ti»o  trjisportation  ch:.ri:c-s.   One  thr,t  v>rill 
avcrrcgo  .-bout  25  centa  a  hundred  wci,/ht  fron  the  fr.rm  to  the  country 
station  '-:^id  raiother  chcrge  of  .bout  'oL   ccntu  a  hundred  pounds  from  the 
country  station  into  the  city  inc'.rkut.   In  that  m/a-kot  they  h:we  to  pr.y 
r.  great  deal  more  for  tr-aisportation  than  you  do  here.   So  in  comparing 
your  prices  with  o^or  prices  you  would  havu  to  tike  that  difference  into 
consideration. 

The  measures  of  success  as  I  mentioned  oxe,   first,  price  and 
second,  net  return.  Those  things  ex  a   just  merely  a  means  of  securing 
the  things  you  are  after  cjid  that  is  bettor  dairying.  A  cooperative  organiza- 
tion in  a  dairy  country  which  giv:,3  its  entire  attention  to  the  matter 
of  price  is  not  goinff  to  accomplish  the  things  it  should.  Unless  that 
organization  retdly  improves  dairying  in  that  community,  it  has  not 
justified  its  existence.  V/e  are  going  to  give  more  and  more  attention, 
as  time  goes  on  ,  to  the  importance  of  keeping  dov/n  costs  through  better 
feeding,  better  dairy  herds  and  better  dairy  management  rJ.1  the  way  through 
and  it  is  the  problem  and  function  of  these  organizations  to  help  reduce 
those  costs. 

Another  raeasru'e  of  success  is  an  intelligpnt  membership. 
I  might  say  an  economic  minded  membership  and  sucli  is  a  membership  which 
Tinderstands  the  economics  of  the  raarJcets,   I  am  thinking  of  these  organiza- 
tions as  strictly  business  organizations,  but  yet  your  business  is  so  close- 
ly connected  vdth  the  community  that  you  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  comm-'Jinity  in  considering  them. 

V'hat  are  the  reasons  for  success?  Just  what  are  the  pur- 
poses of  your  organization  anyhow?  First  of  all  you  want  to  improve 
dairy  farming  conditions.   You  wajit  better  living  and  we  are  recognizing 
here' that  better  liviiig  is  a  result  of  two  things — better  income  and  a 
knovjledge  of  how  to  use  that  income.  3y  better  living  I  don't  mean  social 
uplift.  Y/e  are  looking  at  this  from  a  standpoint  of  the  business  on  the 
farm.  You  uant  better  methods,  better  dairy  methods,  better  feeding.  You 
want  to  secure  the  right  price.   Secure  the  right  price  not  the  highest 
price.  You  want  to  keep  expenses  lov;  and  aid  in  eliminating^  expensive 
marTvJtiri,-  practices,   I  ain  going  to  give  you  just  two  illustrations  to 
show  what  I  mean  by  that.   In  the  Detroit  market  milk  distributors  have 
field  men  to  sign  up  members  of  the  Milk  Producers  Association  to  sell  to 
them  as  individual  distribators.   There  is  competition  out  in  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  cooperatives  to  eliminate  that  competi- 
tion. Such  a  practice  is  useless  competition  and  it  should  be  eliminated, 
Tlie  serving  there  is  of  some  i.iportance.  Kot  only  do  they  have  competition 
in  the  country  in  buying  the  milk,  but  they  havj  competition  in  the  city 
in  selling  the  milk.'  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  of  the  sins  of  the 
milk  aistributors  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  competing  to  get  business. 
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They  all  rocognizo  thoir  aina.   Tho  gi\:.ntine  of  sacrot  discounts,  the 
^^ivLng  of  bonuses  to  apartment  house  janitors,  civin^j  away  of  equipment 
to  jtoi-es  to  take  care  of  the  lailk  and  s\ich  as  that.  For  example,  the 
janitor  gets  1  quart  of  inillc  a  day,  one-half  pint  of  cream  a  day,  a  pound 
of  butter  a  v/eek  and  a  quart  of  ice  creani  on  Sunday  besides  lO^/o   commission 
on  all  the  sales  of  the  apartment  house  and  gets  a  bonus  in  addition  to 
that  of  about  fifty  dollars.   Tliat  is  competition  and  that  is  bitter 
competition.   That  is  a  condition  which  exists  in  the  tr;ide  that  the 
distributor  doea  not  want.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  milk  producers  in  that 
area  to  try  to  eliminate  that  and  one  way  that  they  can  aid  in  eliminat- 
ing it  in  the  Detroit  market  is  to  inquire  into  the  practices  of  the 
milk  distribiitora  to  -vhom  they  are  sellin^^:  their  i.iilk  and  not  to  sell  to 
the  men  who  follow  such  competition  practices.   "Well,  if  they  all  do  it 
v;ho  iixe   you  .'oin^;  to  sell  to?"  That  is  a  problem  you  have  got  to  work 
out  in  cooperation  with  the  distributors.  Those  are  expenses  which  you 
as  farmers  are  concerned  with.  Eventually  they  v/ill  reduce  the  amount 
of  money  that  you  ji'et.   These  are  jutst  as  :mich  a  part  of  the  expenses 
the  industry  must  pay  as  are  the  wages  of  l.:<.bor. 

Wow,  what  are  the  reasons  for  the  succesiJ  of  these  organi- 
zations?  I  will  3L,y  it  is  becL.use  the  iTierabership  and  the  management  unde]f» 
stand  the  market  problems*  A  few  years  ago  v<e  said,  "v/ell,  the  middleman 
doesn't  do  anything.  V,'e  arc  goii\5  to  eliminate  him."  Maybt  he  didn't  do 
very  much  in  those  days  and  maybe  the  attitude  and  attack  of  the  farmiers 
madt;  him  do  a  better  job,  \7c  have  learned  now  th..t  there  are  certain 
essential  services  that  must  be  performed.  I'^sai-y   members  of  cooperatives 
do  not  understand  hov;  markets  ::.re  handled.  You  must  have  a  membership 
and  a  management  that  understands  the  market  problems.  Farmers  want  a 
higher  price.  We  all  v/ant  a  higher  price,  but  not  a  price  which  is  too 
high.   The  really  intelligent  raanageiaent  and  membership  will  not  take  a 
higher  price  when  mariE  t  conditions  v/ill  not  warrant  it  even  thoiagh  they 
could  get  it.  On  the  other  side,  an  economic  error  is  comjnitted  if  we 
go  along  on  a  price  that  could  be  legitimately  increased.   It  is  the 
right  price  that  you  wanto  You  v/ant  to  know  what  the  m£i.rket  conditions 
are  and  it  is  not  only  the  management  which  must  knov;,  but  also  the  mem- 
bership. The  efficient  management  and  intelligent  membership  will  get 
the  price  that  is  justified. 

Now,  as  to  the  type  of  organizations.   Get  the  type  of 
organization  that  fits  conditions,  not  only  tiie  conditions  of  the  market, 
but  of  the  human  element  also.  I  know  of  a  practice,  for  example,  the 
even  production  plan  involving  a  penalty  or  premium  v/hich  is  v/orking  very 
successfully  in  this  market  here.  You  couldn't  work  it  in  the  Detroit 
market  because  the  leaders  in  that  market  don't  have  faith  in  it.   The 
haman  element  rmist  be  considered.  Don't  thinl:  that  a  plan  is  going 
to  work  in  your  market  just  because  it  '.jorks  in  some  other  market.   A 
motor  boa,t  and  an  automobile  both  have  motors,  but  one  works  on  land  and 
the  other  on  water.   If  you  p-ut  the  automobile  on  vvs-ter  jou  are  going  to 
have  trouble.   Get  the  type  of  organisa-tion  that  fits  conditions. 

The  membership  mast  be  iiiformed  as  to  the  possibilities 
and  problems  of  the  organization.  They  do  not  need  to  know  all  the  secret 
business  relations  that  an  organization  has.  But  they  do  need  to  know  the 
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policies  and  the  imiaediate  problems  that  cone  up.   There  r.iay  he  condi- 
tions which  rai;'ht  eventually  cause  the  whole  type  of  your  organization 
to  change  or  which  might  cause  the  price  to  :;o  dovm  or  up.  Your  member- 
ship needs  to  l:no\/  of  these  and  the  manajemem:  must  knov;  just  what  to 
tell,  how  to  tell  it  and  whe.t  not  to  tell. 

Last  of  all,  the  reasons  for  success  is  the  personnel 
carryirii^'  on  the  ,;ork  of  the  association.   Are  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  goirit,'  to  be  directors  or  mam^ers  v;ho  go  into  all  the  de- 
tails tha,t  should  be  left  to  the  personality  and  business  ability  of  the 
mana£;er?  I  \70uld  say  that  some  people  ask  the  Q.ue3tion,  "I  wonder  if 
this  plan  wouldn't  work  it  worked  in  Connecticut  or  Philadelphia".   I 
say,  there  are  some  plLirts  that  no  man  can  work  and  there  are  so:.ie  men 
who  could  \/ork  no  plan.   There  are  some  men  who  could  work  any  plan,   I 
don't  thinic  it  is  absolutely  due  to  the  fact  that  v/e  liave  a  certain  plan 
down  in  Philadtlphia  or  a  certain  plan  in  Connecticut  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  success  of  the  organisation,   I  think  that  you  have  a  certain 
comOination  of  m-embership,  of  management  and  of  distributors.   There  are 
certain  plans  that  \/ouldn't  .,'ork  in  some  markets  and  -jith  some  distri- 
butors^  The  best  eicarnple  of  lack  of  the  right  combination  of  thin^j's — 
management,  membership,  market  plans  and  distributors — is  in  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  I  don't  believw  that  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  that  situa- 
tion out  there  v/ould  think  that  the  Connecticut,  Philadelphia  or  Detroit 
plan  could  be  set  down  there,  lot  go,  and  bring  success. 

The  one  thing  that  I  want  to  emphasize  more  than  any 
other  is  that  cooperation  is  the  working  together  o  f  men  v/ho  are  attack- 
ing- a  certain  business  problem,  Tliere  nust  be  understanding-  and  there 
must  biS  leadership.  The  success  that  eom-^s  depends  more  on  the  elements 
of  personality  and  leadership  that  it  does  on  the  particular  form  of 
cooperative  organization. 
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15)'  O-isoussiOii  v;ill  loc   crnfinC'^  lr,r.-;ol7  t;;   the   roccnt   survey 
Oi.  tliG  IlGu-  I,i\;lr:Ai:-  C.c..±i:y  industry  r^nd  c:  nclusions  derived  frco  this   sur- 
vey.       'The   study  v.-c.a   er.rr:'-ed  on  under  tlie   i/rovisir^ns   of  the  Let   i^cssod 
"by  Congress   in  IStS  v-jich  cffi^ir.lly  rocornised  tb;   f.r.rncrs'    c-o.orr.tivc 
novenent  ..nd  ru-do  la". visions  for  rosoarch  c:a:.  sorvico  throu;.:h  the  cstalD- 
lisiT-icnt   of  the  Biviairn  o^'    Cooperr/bivo  T.i,,rkGtii\^'.        It  v;r,s  r.r.do  r.t  the 
unr,ninou,s  req.viGGt  cf   ii..\:\c  t.-onty  ITev/  En:'l:,nd  coopcrr.tive  nr{x.nlzc:bi::n3 
hfj'idlin^  d:-iry  products.       Spocicl   c.ttentirn  vcwS  .'Iven  to  securinr:  infor- 
r.ir.ticn  on  the  r-vrAlr-hle   sli. 'plies ,   the  prcoesscs  r-nd  prc-ctices   :f  those  on- 
GT,:;ed  in  r-Uivin^;   tlic  i/ilh  froi.:i  the    ccimtry  to   the   consider.        In.  ether  v/rrds, 
wo  vvraited  a  pictui'c  of  v;hc/b   is  r.etu:,lly  t.-Jcin.,;  pl,-,ce  in  the  dr.iry  industry 
r.t  c.ll  tirios  of  the  year  --nd  of  the   econoi.-ic  forces  shrpin^-:  the   industry 
in  llcv  Enc'lrmd.       15.-,  Schocnfcld  of  the  United  Str.tos  Dcv-rtncnt   of  U:^i- 
culture  hwS  hoen  in  chr.r.j.e  of  the   survey  and  hr.s  jivcn  his  entire  time  to 
it   since  lost  fall.        Studios  h.-,d  r^lrccQ^  occn  nr-de  hy  Ilr.  Shou.p  cf  the 
United  St^/bes  Depra-tMent   of  a.  ricult^t^o  :zi.:.  Dr.  IIcFrJl  cf     riassa- 
chusctts   uhidi   covered  c-r'.oc;ur,tol^-   ix,ny  phr^scs   cf  the  aitiarvt  ion. 

\7c  ho.vo   tried  first   t :;   secure   r,  ,icti;jre   of  the   ^rcdn.cticn 
r/nd  source  of  supily  end  the   cnisuninc;  c'.ntors   cf  llciv  England.      (Cho-rts: 
I.Iil!c  produced  in  1924^   Do.iry  cows   1925;   Populc.tion  Urhrxi  c.nC.  EurrJ   1920). 
V/c  find  th-^t  there  r.ro  not  siich  cror.t  differences   in  tlie  production  in 
Connooticat,  Ilir.ssrxhusctts  en..  ¥err.i:nt,  hut   if  v/e  t:.h:e  c.  ;;la,nco  r-t  the 
distrihution  of  tlic  populo/bion  v/c  cm  see   th.at  the  :. reduction  in  Ifcssa- 
chusetts,   Connecticut,  r.nd  Ehodo  Islr.nd  r.ir.y  yell  he  c ens-ay.ied  in  those 
str.tos,       lv:Aiic ^c.nCL  New  Kcxipshire  hr.vo   scne  excess  o.ho  o  thoir    require- 
nents,    out  the  production  in  these   str.tos   is  r.iuch  snr,llcr  tlr.n  in  VerLiont, 

The  production  ciiC.  cnsuinpticn  in  Coniaccticut  o.rc  well  hal- 
r,nced  for  "  hcr,lthy  i.r,rketin;'  c-ndition  ---nd  prices  nro  sr.tisfr.ctcry.     Since 
the  ix,rkctinc  prohlcn  in  Connecticut   is  trJcon  cr.re  of  within  the  stc.to, 
our   si-ixvoy  ho,2   net   secured  c;ny  dotolled  inf  or.  lo-tifn  en  t.a;.t   str.te. 

Ae;   st:-,tcd  hcf-  re,   Vcrnont  is  the   stc^to  'Wiich  i.roducos  the  nost 
Liilk  in  excess   of  its  needs ,       i^lthourh  its   production  is  f.hcut   cnc-third 
of  the   totr.l   for  hew  En;;lr,nd,    its   :,,opuir,tion  is  hrxdly  five  per  cent. 
ILasscchusctts,    centaininc,'  52  per  cent   of  the  poi^iar/bion,   97  per  cent   of 
whicli  is  urh-n,   prodvices   only  c,b  uit  23  :,.er  cent   of  the  nilk.        Cities   out- 
side cf  Boston  con&i,u.iG  the   lrxc'Gi'..-o.rt   of  this   j.rodncticn.       Plctrcpolitnix 
Boston  tlien  'bcconcs   lr.rpc.ly  the  hoy  to  the  cnsuraption  cjid  Vornont  to  the 
prcductiai,   r.nd  the  price  nrJcinp  f-rcos   cf  thooo  two   dotcrnine  to  o.  {vrent 
extent  the  price  of  ndlk  received  oy  n  ;',rc:.t  nvunhcr  of  i:ov  Sn,.^;lonid  fcrmers. 
We  h:we  therefore  concentrated  much  cf   our  efforts   en  the  study  cf  Vcrnont 

r»jid  Boston,  ______^ ™ — 

~Prcs'cnted  r.t  the 'j.nsTitutcr'of"  C->operr.tivc*  HoTrlcetin:;  o.t  the  Coimecticut  i^jri- 
cultviro.l  Oollcpc,   Storrs,    Conn.,  ji^uust  17,    1927 


Eoston's  milk  she'i.  hojs  "bc-en  ^'i^^'-ii-^-lly  iiicrc-v?-sir^^,  since 
190C    (Hr,p  of  shed   :;iro\7-bJi) .      In   1926  the  f-.rthcst   rc:,T.ilr,r   sc^irce   of  sup- 
ply vr.s  u;^-  choiit   OjdeiislDcr.:;,   T.3\\'  York,   oOi:.o  CSl  ■.:iilos.        In  llrdnc   the   r;roct- 
cst   dist'./iico  v/r.s   nhoixt  245  ..iil..,s.        In  1926,    74  ^x,t  cont   of   the  milk  ::,nc.  51 
per  cent   of  the  cream  comng  from  the  "Eev  Sngland  states   into  Metropolitan 
Boston  came  froiv.     Vermont.        {j'lilk  Traffic  I.Iap)    (Shipments  Milk  and  Cream 
hy  Rail)  . 

In  addition  to  those   shipping  milk  awl  cream  there   are   still 
a  number  of  plants  mamifactuxing;  hutter  and  cheese  or   other  products  all  or 
a  considerahle  ps.rt   of  the  ys- r   (Utilisation  I!ap)»       In  Vermont  there  are 
slif;htlj  over  200  plants  recjiving  milk  or  cream.       We  were  especially  in- 
terested in  the  economic  orc'anii:ation  of  these   pflEants,       Our  time  did  not 
permit  iis   to   GtiLoy  a  niuriber   of  these   plants   in  detail.        The  United  States 
Tariff  Oonmussion,    in  dGterminin£'  costs   o-r  handling  milk  in  the  United 
States,  had  secured  costs  from  a  nuiuher  of  plants   in  Ilev/  En^iland.       By  per- 
mission of  the  Commission  and  of  the  individus-ls   operating  those  plants  wc 
were  allowed  to  make  use  of  the   schedules  collected. 

There  v;ere  38  plants  that  might  ho  regarded  as   typical  milk 
and  cr3am  receiving  stations.       We  have  plotted  the  volume  handled  and  the 
costs  per  hundredweight   in  orc.jr  to   see  the  relationship  ■between  the  two 
(Plant  Handling;  Cost   CfJrve ) .        This   ciirve  represents  the  most  prohahle  cost 
for  various   voliunes  har.ed  on  this   scmple.        One  of  the  causes   of  dispersion 
of  costs   for  plants   of  the   sr.ma  volumo   is   the  fact  that  there  are   considcr- 
ahlc    differences   in  se^-.sonal  production.        It  v;ill  he  noted  from  the   curve 
that    for  volumes  'bclo\7  seven  million  pounds  aruuially  costs  hegin  to  in- 
crease rather  rapidly  and  that   a  desirahle  minimum  voluine  v/ould  Tdg  ton  mil- 
lion pounds.        In  aduition  to  the  saving  in  costs   effected  hj"-  larger  volumes, 
seven  million  pounds  would  represent  about  one  carload  per  day  if  receipts 
v/ere  even  throughout  the  year,       A  tcnmillion  pound  volurac  would  in  all  pro- 
bability eiuablo   carload  shipments  most  of  the   time.        This  would  mean  some 
additional  saving, 

\7q  arc  also   i:iterested  in  the  munber  of  plrjits  that   receive 
ten  million  or  more  pounds  annually.       V/e  foin"d  th:,t   about  85  per  cent  were 
under  that  figure  and  over  70  per  cent  under   seven  million.        Practically 
three-fonrths   of  the  plsaits'   ar j   in  a  class  such  tnat   they  will   likelj"-  be 
high  cost  producers.       There  are,    of  course,   oi:ir,llcr  plants  that   may  have 
brought   about   enough  ocono:.dcs    to  make   their   costs   lov;,   but   if  the   voluine 
is   as  low  as  t'./o  or  throe  million  pounds   the  odds  are  that  costs  will  be 
higii  enough  to  take  a  good  man;'  dolLars   out   of  the  farmers'   pockets   that 
might   otherwise  have  been   piartly  returned  to  them,       ¥e  have   inqiiircd  a 
little  ftirther   into  haulinr    costs  and  densitj"  of  production.        Vermont  mark- 
eted an  average   of   107,000  pou^ids   of  milk  per   square  mile   in   1925,   accord- 
ing; to  dr.t-.  from  t]ie  Vermont  Ctate  T'epartrient   ci  Agriculture;    Chittenden 
E,-Td  C7r:  nd  Isle   counties  marketed  255,000  and  245,000  pouiids   respectively. 
This   merjns   that   in  most   casas   the  haul   in  Verm.ent  \/oi,ild   be   less   thrn   five 
miles   r-..diuG   from  ai^y  point    to   secure  ten  million  pounds,   assviraiiig-  one  pl-^nt 
at   a  st.  tior,        'JitJi  tv;o    :ol.,nts   it  v;ould  not  be   over  r creii.        Ponritjes   in 
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thc'.ViGcc.n-in  rrcr.  v/horc   tlicy  fir.C'   it   poGOiiDlc   tc    lu.intciii  tr.nk  car   shipncnts 
of  24, ceo  q-ux-rts   per   dr.;',   cr  croovt    18,000,000  pounds   per  y.r.r,   hr.vc   dcnaities 
coiupara'ble  v/ith  raan;,"  sections    of  Vermont.        Coats   on   190  routes   from  "bout 
ten  Verraont  plants  vvei-e  secured,   ?.nd  arplj-iii;;  these  figuxes  to  distances  ne- 
cessary to  secure  3reat  eno\v:,-h  volume  for  econonical  operation  v/e  still  find 
ten  million  poiiids  as  a' desiralsle  amiual  volxune    (Haulinfj  Costs  Vermont 
Plant  s ) . 

I  should   li]:e  to  discuss  TDEiafly  some   probable  effects   of 
railroad  rate  ch£>n3-e3  ana  couipetition  from  outside  soiirces   of  supply,       The 
recont  rate  cha-.-ig-G  placed  the  Hev/  England  area  on  the  scune  basis  as  Hew 
York  for  distances   over   100  miles.       Dviring  the  last   few  years  Nev;  York  has 
■bccii  reaching  into  uestoi'n  Vormont,    alon.3  the  Rutland  railroad,    for    an  in- 
creasinf;  supply  of  ci'Gcin  rjid  milk.       Ililk  along  thr.t   line  in  Vermont  has 
hcea  moving  to  Boston  and  1;gv.-  York,        If  tho  advantages  hefore  the  rate  in- 
crease v;erG  equal  for  shipmont   to   either  city  tho   change   in  rates   results 
in  an  increased  differential   of  five  to   six  cents  per  hundredweight   in  fa- 
vor of  ITcw  York,       ^Vhile  that    is  a  small  amount,   it   isonc  of   the   factors 
th"t  will  accentuate   the   increased  movomcnt  of  milk  -.nd  cream  from  v/estern 
Vermont  to  llev;  York.        It  v;ill  mean  tliat   a  huj^cr  in  lieu  York  ccjn  now  take 
his  supply  from  some   sovciity  miles  greater  distance  than  formerly  and  still 
"be  on  a  parit^^  v/ith  Boston.       IIcw  England's  rate   zones  change  at  twenty- 
mile   intervals  .v-hilc   Ilev;  York's  change  at  ten-mile   intervals.        The  new 
rr.tes   in  effect  are  the   same  for  the   last',  tern  miles   in  any  corresponding 
zone,    ;out  for  the  first  ton  miles  How  York  h:.L   r.hout   one  cent  advrntage. 
The  new  rates  rx,ke  an  increase  of  2C  per  cent  for  distrjices  under  100  ^ miles. 
This  may  rcsijlt   in  tho  tendency  for   some  milk  .vhich  formerly  moved  over 
short  distances  to    condonserics   or  other  manufacturing  plrjits  movir^  into 
the  fluid  rx/rket, 

■Jith  the   prob-hlc   increr,sod  demand  by  Few  Yorl;  for  milk  in 
v/cstcrn  Vormont  within  the  noir.t   few  yocars,    aided  by  the  present  rate  struc- 
ture of  this   section,   the  mootiiig  place  of  competition  from  licw  York  and 
.Boston  will  be  tho  ground  v;]ierc  tho  price  nu-Jiiiii?;  forces   of  the  two  m,arkets 
come  together.        The  results   probably  will  morn  relatively  higher  prices  for 
acw  England  producers  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anj"  cncour:.gcnent  which  can.  be 
given  to  ITew  York  to  talte   some   of  the   su.oply  of  milk  xihidh   now  moves  to  Bos- 
ton is  desirable.        It   is  ny  jXJrsonal   opijiion^  '       '■   from  the  strx.dpoint   of  the 
cooper'-tivc  org-niaations  marketing  milk^that  anything  v/hich  will  bring  abotit 
a  balance  bct\;eon  fluid  mill;:  supply  -Jid  the   fluid  rcqu.ireuents  is  to  be  de- 
sired.       Tliat   is,    I  thiiJ-:  frc;..  the   .selling  organizations'    standpoint  that 
How  England  should  produce  only  wl  adequate;  supply  for  the  fl\iid  milk  nuxkot 
at  all  times  and  leave  further  produ.ction  to  areas  v>'}iere  costs  are   lower. 

In  regard  to  'L'estern  competition,   I  think  cream  shipments  v/ill 
continue  tc   increase.       The  Land  0'   LrJcos  people,  for  example,  have  shipped 
bctv/cen  300  and  400  cars   of   fluid  cream  this  year  and  but  for  the  favorable 
price  of  butter  much  of  the  time  they  might  have   shipped  more.       They  have 
15  crcam.ories  which  arc  now   shipping  all  of  thoir   output,   practicalljf  the  en- 
tire year,  as   sweet   cro:>jr..       These  creameries   arc  equipped  so  that  they  can 
make  butter  when  necessary.        They  rj-e  by  no  ixans  all  small.        The   one  at 
Glencoc  has  rx.dc  over  a  million  pounds   of  butter   in  a  year.        There  are  at 


proscut   ocncontrr.tion  points   r.t  Glcncco  r-xicL  V,r-,tortovrit,  r.in:icsctr.,   rjid 
r-nuthcr  will   sorii  to  rocd;'  r,t    '^r.u  Cl'-iro,  "-'is  conn  in.        The  nilk  i§  de- 
livered, dc-il;-  tc    the   fiftcon  cror;..icrics,    s:;ir:.iod,   the   shin  rotiorncd  to   the 
fc.riicr,   the   crcc-in  hculcd  to   the   concontrcticn  imints  whore    it   is  str-ndrjrd- 
izod  to   forty  par   cent, 'and  thon  either  shipped  r,s  fluid  crcr.n  or  frozen 
r.nd  stored.        The   prodxioors   ;.to  pr.id  ITcw  Ycr]c  92   score  hutterfr.t   prices 
"pl-u^  20  per  cent.        The  polic/  of  the  ors^;^.nia:^tion  is  to  sell  crcr-n  rather 
than  "butter  v;hcnovcr  the;-  cr,n  i'ot  a  return  of  2  cunts  or  acre  over  New  York 
92  score  plus  20  p^r  cent, 

Assunin^  Ilcr;  Yorl:  92   score,   rt  A5   cents   this  v/.-Tild  make  a 
can  of   crecjn  cost  ahoxit  .'i21  v.'hon  delivered  in  Boston  frcn  Watortovm,  Ilin- 
nosota,   .aid  ahcut  seven  cento   less   in  Sprin-;,field.       With  butter  at   fifty 
cents  the  price  v/ould  ho  (>22.75  f.   o.  h.  BOotou.       At  the  latter  price,   the 
cost   of  "buttcrfat  f.    o.  h.  3ooton  is  ahout  69   cents  per  pound,       Frcn  V/is- 
consin  points  within  approxinafccly  100  ailos   froi.i  Chicae9,thc   cost  of  trcjis- 
portati.-n  is   30   to  40  cents   per   coj'.   less.        The   carload  rate  per   forty-qnr,rt 
can  of  croa;i  fror.  Ghicas;o  tc.   Bost.  n  is  ."■;l.M-5  and  to  Sprin-^f iold  $1,375, 
For  points  v;est   of  Chicr-nc'  the  rate  frcn  the  loco-l   point  to  Chicago  must 
he  added.        This  uakes  the  crcan  rate  per  fcrty-qiiart  can  to  Boston  f ron 
IIilv,\au]::cc  I^LSbj    St.   Paul,   ^2.195;   Uaterloo,    Iowa,   ;^2,095;   aixL    Hutchinson, 
Kansas,   ??2,285.        ks  far  as   I   rr.  ahlo  to  find    nit   there   are  no   tariffs 
fron  Chicago   to  Boston  on  nilk. 

Both  the  Poimsylvania  (aid  Erie  have  tariffs  from  Chicago  to 
Hgw  York  on  nilk  and  crcan  in  f>..rty-qur.rt   cans.        The  tarlc  car  r;.tes  are 
the  30.  :e.     The  rate  on  crcan  is  Oj-«20  per  can  and  96  cents   on  rdll:.        The 
nilk  r.te   is   80  per  cent  of  the  croan  rate.       Assrx:ing  that  Boston  could 
get  m  epuo-lly  f'voraolc  rate  fron  pjints   in  the  llilv/aukec  area,   the  rate 
would  "be  ahout  ^J^l.SO  per  40  gucxt  con.  or  a   little  over  tlirce   cents  per 
quart. 

If  v.'o  take  ten  forty-nuart  cms   of  four  per  cent  nilk,  the 
freight  would  he  ^'15.00.       V/o  could  skin  this  and  ship  it  as  croan  for  $1.85 
freight  and  retain  the   skin  nilk.        In  other  w.-^rds,   the  dealer  would  have 
to  pay  at  least  J)13,15   (ahout  fiftcon  cents   per  gallon),    disr..gardi:ig  raiy 
lahcr  and  the  value  of  the  skin,    for  the  skin  Liilk  in  the  ten  cans   of  fluid 
nilk  hefore   it  would  pay  the  producer  to  nake  the   shipncnt,       Rr.tes  on  ship- 
ments  froLi  Central  Ohio,   on  the  hasie'    of  How  York  rates,   would  he   ahcut  20 
cents  I- or  can  less.       The  railrpads  st:/bc  they  are  no\;  nricing-  rates  to  Bcs - 
ton  on  creoii  that   "nardly  noj?e  thrxi  covers  their  variable   ezpcnsos.       It 
would  haral-'  "bo   .:-:cj...ctc-d  "thx^t  nore  favcrcvhle   rates   on  nilk  wo;,ild  he  ohtLain- 
ed  to  I'lev;  Engla^id  chcn  f;  ilev;  York,        In  view  cf   the  transportr.tion  dif- 
ferential it   is  hardly  likely  thr.t  nilk  shipnonts   could  hcccnc  nore  profit- 
able then  crean  shipnonts,  oven  if  there  v/orc  }'.e   other  difficulties  invol- 
ved,  imloss   the   fluid  nilk  prices  bccoivio  very  nuch  n-ro  attro.ctive  relo.tive 
to  other  dairy  products   than  is  the   case  at   proscrit, 

Co.nadi.an  crean  shipr.icnts  under  the  ^r^sout  trriff  are  en 
essontiallj^  the   savie   difi'erential  basis  as   th',t  nenticncd  fcr  Ilinnesota 
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cror,:-.!,        IHkj  tr.riff  c^-iOunts   to  r.b  ut   5  cciitE  p.r   ,.;urLd  cf  "buttcrfrt,   r.nd 
if  v.'G  use  .^^.1  :.s   the   cWcrv-^.o   cc:;t    :f  tr.r,as_:-  i-t"ti  u  j:,id.  en  CcYKAicn   crcrxi 
v;c  have  r.pprcxinr,tcl;i"  9  conts  jcr  p'"Lin.ci.  of  ■bU':tcrfr/b,   trcnsportr.ti.in  nncl 
tr.riff  chr.r:;cs,    "bofcro  rccchira;  B.^t..  n, 

I  \fCAi-'c  t-:   t^:\r  c.  fav;  v/nrds  about   fr.ctci-s  r^ffoctiii:;  tli^j   supply 
cf  r.-d.l]-:  in  c,  vivcii  r.rcr-.        Tho  v/,'i-]c    "n  this   pM't   of  tho    study  v;as   done 
Irx^'Gl;    by  Dr.  EKehiol  of  the  United  Stotcs  Doport;o.ont   of  j.,oTiculturc  rjid 
PrcfcDscr  Youii';  r,nu  hi-.    G-r.ns  of  Yjrnont, 

IThc   quantity   ::f  lo.ilh  produced  by  f ■  orncrs   in  azir  givGn  area 
varies  with  the  nui-ibcr    of  fax-inors  producin'^  rdlk,   the  mr.iber  of  cows  each 
farnor  keeps,   and  the   avcra:;^.e  production  pc.r  cow  icr  the  period  considered 
(Vornont  ^clix'-cries ) .        In  additi  n     to   tho  seasonal  chaii^-ee   there  ivas  a 
decided  increase   in  the  total  anount  deliver>:-d  frcio.  1918  tc   1922  and  a 
sliOjht  dccreoEo  in  1925.       'I'heae  datr:  do  net   shcv;  vAicther  there  were  chojices 
in  nuoiber  cf  producers   or  cov/s  per  producer  Ctxrinj  t.-iis   period.       To  crzi 
Cet   so:\G  better  idea  of  this  by  studying  the   prodToction  per  producer  for 
all  Vorr.ioiot  rnd  fruo  rec-.rdrs   at   individxio.l  ;,.l',nto.        Tho   du.ta  shcv/   chx-.n^cs 
in  production  at   individual  plr-jits  fron  1818  to   1922  and  for  the  v.hole   of 
Ycrioont   and  v/lth  scno  decline  by  1925   loading  us  tc  believe  that  the   saio.c 
cauoGs  voere  rt  v;crh  at  tho  vari'o'J^'   points,    'y-sA   in  addition  there  v/ere   local 
caoise  3 . 

Prices  wc^xld  be   ozpectec".  to  be    .no  cf  the  ina^ior  fxtors  af- 
fectini;^'  production.        If  v/e   look  at   prices  durino;  the  period  1918020     v;e 
find  then  incre-.sioiy  rapidly  b~at   fallino;  off  fron   1920-22,   v;hilc   iroduction 
continued  to  rioc,        'j?his  v;oulI  sec;;;  to   iiolico.te  that  prices  alone  are  not 
sx^oTficicnt  to  effect  r.  ciir.ivje   in  producti-n.       ITet  rot-'orns  to   farncrs   de- 
pend or.  costs  as  v/oll  as  prices.        The  principal  itG;ois    of  expense  which  co.n 
be   sGcn  o-ost  noticeably  in  yew  Enpland   is   that   for  nill   feeds.        The   thin^; 
that   tl;.e  farroer  is  particulo.rly  interested  in  io   -clic   rclati;.n  of  these  feed 
prices  to  nilh  prices, 

uai  individr.al  fo^rroer   can  chanyc  his  ::r eduction  by  increased 
fcedin;7.        If  ho   i:ior0casG&   his  heri  by  bioyin';  ;iore   cows   the   clirn^c   of  prc- 
ducti'n  i.iay  to.ko  place  raj,.id:y.        If  he     v/aits  to   raise  norc  heifers   cr 
bu^rs   cr.lvos,    it   nay  bo   fr  lO   'no   to   tv;o  y^ars.        If  he   increases  his   produc- 
tion by  fecdinp;  ix  vill  probabl3r  take  three    .r  ;  o-^ri^  r.ionths  before  the  in- 
crease is  fcilly  effective.       Because  of  tlielr   alternatives,   the  effect   of 
a  chr.n^^G  in  r.iilk  i:riccs  m.j  be  oprcad  over    o,  c  nsidoro.blc  period  and  not 
felt  entirely  o,t  cxi.y  particulo-r  subsequent  peri'^d, 

St -tisticr.l  stitdies   show  that  the   lon;o;-tr;c  effect   of  prices 
upon  production,    tlirou,~h  increase    in  the  nuxibcr  cf  .coivs,is  even  nnre  r.ir.rkcd 
than  the   shorter  tiroe   effect  cf  increased  production  per  cow.       The  effect 
in  the  Veroicnt  ',rea  secned  to  cone  at  a  later  do-to,    hic  tc   tho  fact  that 
f:,r;".ors  raised  their  stock,  wMle   in  tho  Bedford  o.rca  iai  Ilr.ssachusetts   in- 
creases coi.ie  ab  jut  iiore  as   o  result   of  b-u^'irni  new  cov/s  which  resulted  in  a 
quicker   productlori  rc:octi  n. 
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Viliilc   clic.nros   i:i  tho  niillc  fecC.  rr.tics  lir-vc   scnc  effect 
witliin  three  y.oiith.s,   cAi  prcvi.. usl^  ncntiore.'.,    it   is   net   r.s   inportrjit  c.s 
the   longer  tine  of  feces.       ...t   Bctiford  the   st.,tictiG:.l  i.iei.suxenent   cf  the 
chr.ivjes   iuclicicte.'.  that  c.  te.i  :i  ur   cent  chrrije   in  tliC   ratio   ccusod  c^hrut 
1'.  per  cent  Glir,n.';e  in  jjrcJ.Licti^u  two  nrnths   Icter,    in  the  winter.       i.t 
Eichncnd  r-hoi-it  two  per  cent   incrcr.so  uns  ncteC.  one  c.iiC.  one  hclf  nmths   Ir.- 
tcr,       Prnn  the^o   individiirJ  plants  the  r-npvljsis  shov;s  thct  chr.nGCs   in 
pro.raiction  per  ccw  woulC.  bo  effectivo   in  two  tc  throe  months   Icter  end  frcn 
n-unbor   cf  ccv/s  a  yor.r   or  noro   Ir.ter,  oxce:,-.t   ct  Sodford  where  the  chr/ii^'C 
took  piece  noro   quickly, 

These  dsr.to,  hevo   been  for  individnel  ;,-lr,nt3  end  producers. 
They  do  n;-'t  tckc  into  ecccinit   clir-n^es   in  the  nui-T.'ber   of  prcdnccrs.       V/e  Ir.vc 
data,  for  the  whole  of  Verncnt   since  1917.        Price  chep^'es  heve  taken  piece 
there  duo  to  the  fact  thet  o.n  increesinc  i.ro;,vorti  n  of  Vcrn:nt's  produc- 
tion for  the   lest  ten  yeers  hes  Tjeon  Grin,,  into  fluid  i.iilk.       Also  there 
has  heen  e  chen^c  in  the   soesonel  distrihiiticn  in  shiftinc  fron  a  "butter- 
fat  to  e  fluid  rx^rkot,   re3u.ltinij  in  en  incrcescd  prcdiicticn  d.urin:;  "tke  v/in- 
ter  months.        In  1917   the   production  for  June  wes   7?i  per   cent   ehove   the 
avere-e  nonthly  iroducticn  for  the  yeer  and  that  f-r  Docenlier  was  45  per 
cent  hclov;,  while  in  19i:5  the  Jiuie   production  was   t nly  50  per  cent  ehovc 
and  Dccenher  25  per  cent  "bel^w  the  evera:;e  in  a  non.iel  year,        Thorcforo, 
it  vves  neccssery  to  reuovc  the   seasonal  verietion  in  production  "before  o.t- 
tenptin,';.;  to  relate  it  tc  chances   in  prices, 

Ipplyinc  stetisticel  methods  tc  the  ncesurcnont   of  prices 
to   ^-Todi-ucticn,    it  was   fcutid  thr.t   82  per   cent   of   the   variation  in  production, 
i^.rln:,  the   suiTAor  ,;eri''d  r,nd  88  per  cent   durhi;;;  the  vdntor  could  "be  ex- 
plained entirely  "by  chrj:i'je&    in  prices   of  ailk  end  feed.       This  would  indi- 
cate that  the  nui.ibcr  of  producers  r.re  ncre  clcsely  dependent   upon  economic 
conditions  than  is  the  ruiiher  cf  cows   per  producer   or  productir'n  per  cow. 
Both  the   lonj  end  short  time  effect   of  cho-ne'os   in  price  upon  production 
v/ore  quite   siniler  in  Vermont  as  e  whole  to  thet  for   individual  production 
avcr.ep-es.       The  cTeatect  effect   of   ^ricc  changes   sliowed  up  eftcr  a  yeer  or 
more,   while  a  leas  merkod  "but  si;7nificojit   effect  was   indicated  within  a  few 
months.       iji  increase  in  the  price   '"'f  nilk  of     20  cents  per  hundLredweicM 
(with  feed  prices   at  the   prev/ar   level)    for  th .  averaco   of  the  lest  twelve 
months  caused  en  avera^pe   ircreese  cf  nine  per   cent   in  production  six  months 
later  and  two  per  cent  ei.htocn  months   later,   for    the  v.'inter  period,   and 
seven  per   cent   increase   in  six  months  and  five  per   cent   increase  in  eigh- 
teen months   for  the   suixier  period.       Per  "both   surxier  vsA  v/inter  period  tlic 
maxirmm  effect  on  milk  production  c-^xic  'ahout  a  y-^'-r  later  than  the  center 
of  tlic  prices  which  caused  it,  with  some   effoet  still  rcmainin:;  for  two  years 
after  the  middle  of  the  ycrjr  v/liose  j.-rices  were  avoriv'^cd. 

T?ie   short  tim.o  effects  v/cre   oven  more  narked,       Ln  increase 
cf  20   cents   per  hujidredwcif;ht   of  milk(feed  prices   at  the  prewar  level)    fcT 
the  averap-e  of  the   lest  three  months  coxisod  an  increase   in  ;a:od.uction  of 
six  per  cent  two  months   later  for  "both  surT.ier  ojad  winter  periods    (Forecast- 
ed "Production  ■l'"cnr:,:nt ) .       The  forecasts   for  the  years   1917^1926  are  indi- 
cated "by  the  curves   of  the   chart,     i^t   the  time   the   date  were  vvorkod  up,    1926 
data  wore  not  availahlo  so   that  1926  here  is  an  actual  forecast.        The 
forecast   for  the  fall  of   1927   indicates  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  preatcr 
production  tlir.n   last   fall. 
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Discussion  -  The  Sconomic  Position  of  the  New  England  Dairy- 
Industry,  and  Its  Significance  to  our  Milk  Marketing  Associations. 

by  Wesley  H.  Bronson 

I  am  very  mach  interested  in  the  re-nort  of  the  New  England  Dairj"-  Sarvey  that 
has  "been  given  "by  Mr.  Metzger.  I  know  there  is  material  enough  in  those  charts 
and  the  talk  that  he  has  given  to  sriread  over  three  or  four  days'  discussion.  The 
vast  amount  of  material  that  he  had  to  cover  was  a  real  disadvantage  in  bringing 
out  the  real  significance  of  the  various  charts. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  I  would  like  to  develop.  In  order  to  do  so  I  want 
to  go  hack  ten  years.  Ten  years  isn't  a  very  long  time  in  the  milk  industry.  You 
will  note,  for  example,  that  this  chart  of  Vermont  deliveries  starts  in  1917*  I 
am  sorry  the  figures  are  not  there  for  I916.  I  would  like  to  see  what  I916  would 
look  like  as  compared  with  the  peak  -nrorluction  in  1921.  These  figures  are  of  con- 
siderable significance  in  the  dairy  problem  for  New  England  as  a  rhole. 

It  was  only  a  little  over  ten  years  ago  that  Vermont  was  really  opened  up  to 
a  fluid  milk  market.  Just  -orevious  to  that  period  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
transportation  costs  of  moving  milk  to  the  Boston  market.  Erom  Vermont  into  Bos- 
ton the  freiglit  rates  were  from  65  to  70  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  from  points 
in  Maine  and  this  large  disadvantage  in  shipping  milk  meant  that  in  most  of  Vermont 
territory  the  production  previous  to  this  period  was  moving  either  as  fluid  cream 
or  going  into  manufactured  products.  With  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Corimerce 
Commission  in  I916,  i^hich  established  the  same  rates  for  the  same  distances  for 
New  England,  it  meant  that  the  territory  along  the  Central  Vermont  railroad  and 
other  sections  in  Vermont  were  opened  to  the  fluid  market.  This  decision  opened 
to  the  market  what  really  might  be  considered  birgin  milk  territory. 

With  that  opening  up  to  the  fluid  milk  market  of  this  new  territory  Vermont 
production  kept  mounting  to  1921.  Quite  a  bit  of  that  was  due  to  this  territory 
that  had  been  on  manufactured  or  on  fluid  cream  or  a  Hweet  cream  basis  of  prices, 
getting  favorable  returns  from  the  milk  market.  Vermont  production  increased  about 
25  million  pounds  from  June  in  I917  to  June  1921,  which  is  pretty  close  to  a  30^ 
increase  in  volume.  Previous  to  that  period  the  larger  buyers  in  the  market  had 
not  brought  milk  in  Vermont  because  of  the  more  favorable  rates  from  points  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Cooperative  creameries  were  developed  in  Vermont  to  give 
cream  shipping  and  butter  raalcin^j  outlets  for  their  members.  As  soon  as  the  terri- 
tory was  opened  up  to  the  fluid  milk  markets,  naturally,  the  creameries  at  once  saw 
that  in  order  to  pay  competitive  prices  with  other  buyers  in  the  territory,  they 
must  get  into  the  fluid  milk  market.  Thus  came  the  development  of  shipping  fluid 
milk  by  the  individual  cooperative  creameries. 

During  the  war  period,  up  to  1920,  the  milk  that  went  into  condensed  products 
was  worth  about  as  m:uch  as  milk  which  went  into  the  fluid  market.  After  the  slump 
that  took  place  in  the  condensed  milk  prices,  prices  went  off  very  rapidly  and  the 
struggle  began  between  various  agencies  who  had  milk  to  sell  on  the  market  to  move 
it  to  the  best  advajitage  possible,  which  meant  getting  it  into  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
ket. 

Ever  since  1920  there  has  been  the  struggle  of  the  supply  seeking  the  fluid 


milk  market.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  trend,  particularly  the  last  year  has 
been  aind  I  think  perhap??  for  a  few  years  to  come,  will  be,  not  so  raach  the  supply 
seeking  the  market  as  the  market  seeking  the  supnly.  The  situation  is  gradually 
changing  around  to  where  the  production  is  now  "being  taken  care  of  in  pretty  good 
shape  and  the  "buyer  will  he  seeking  larger  voliome  rather  than  having  the  supplies 
of  the  country  seeking  to  get  into  the  market.  The  figures  on  shipments  of  milk 
to  Boston  indicate  that  the  consumption  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  U  to  5^  per 
year.  When  you  have  that  situation  of  the  population  taking  U  to  5^  more  and  de- 
creasing production  it  does  not  take  long  for  supnly  and  demand  to  meet  each  other. 
The  Vermont  figures,  for  example,  are  trending  downward  now  and  partivularly  the 
low  point  here  in  November  is  getting  lower  than  in  past  years.  With  the  tuberculin 
test  coming  in  to  take  off  cows,  particularly  in  markets  like  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  markets  where  they  haven't  replacements  and  have  to  go  into 
northern  territory  to  get  their  cows,  it  seeps  to  me  that  there  will  be,  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  a  constantly  declining  number  of  cows  available  to  supply 
the  market  and  that  combined  with  the  increased  consumption  from  U  to  5^  a  year 
means  a  situation  where  the  lines  of  demand  and  supnly  are  getting  very  raach  closer 
together  than  they  have  been. 

Most  of  the  agencies  that  are  selling  now  in  the  metropolitan  Boston  market 
are  pretty  well  sold  out.  I  doubt  if  there  :?.re  very  many  creameries  who  could  take 
on  customers  to  supply  milk  this  fall  mucii  in  excess  of  what  they  are  now  supply- 
ing. You  knoF  this  peak  of  production  in  Jxme   doesn't  do  any  good  when  you  have 
got  to  supply  the  customers  in  Fovember.  Both  creameries  and  the  buyer  of  milk 
are  looking  constantly  to  have  enough  milk  to  take  care  of  their  needs  in  Noveirber. 
Tliis  June  peak  doesn't  do  any  good  excepting  for  a  supply  of  frozen  cream  for  short 
seasons,  and  so  the  creamery  in  contracting  with  dealers  can't  guarsmtee  to  supply 
that  dealer  with  any  more  products  tlian  the  creamery  will  have  in  November.  The 
fact  that  the  creamery  has  a  surplus  in  June  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  going  to 
try  to  expand  fluid  sales  because  the  dealers  who  are  buying  from  the  creamery  know 
that  they  rnay  get  it  from  there  in  the  long  season  but  may  be  obliged  to  pay  pre- 
mium prices  to  get  milk  in  November.  Creameries  figure  on  how  much  trade  they  can 
take  c'^Te  of  during  the  short  season. 

Just  to  give  an  idea  about  the  situation  has  changed  in  Vermont.  Ten  years 
ago  in  Vermont  Uo^  of  the  total  production  was  mamifactured  into  butter,  that  is  in 
191^^  coiroared  to  I926.  The  I926  figures  show  only  20^.  In  other  words  the  volume 
of  milk  manufactured  into  butter  has  decreased  one  half.   It  may  go  a  little  lower 
than  20^,  but  not  very  much.  Ten  years  ago  Vermont  was  selling  22"^  of  their  pro- 
duction as  fluid  milk  and  as  compared  with  Ul^  this  year.  The  more  important 
thing  is  not  so  much  what  the  yearly  situation  is,  but  rather  what  the  situation  is 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  the  short  season.  The  important  question 
is  the  amount  of  butter  that  is  manufactured  in  New  England  in  November  which  is 
the  volume  that  can  be  changed  over  to  milk  or  to  fluid  cream  needs.  The  amount 
of  butter  made  in  November  in  Hew  England  as  a.  whole  would  give  each  consumer  in 
New  England  8/IO  of  a  quart  of  milk  for  a  whole  month.  This  fact  imiica-tes  that 
during  the  short  season  New  England  is  in  the  position  of  having  no  suirplus,  when 
you  consider  the  needs  of  the  market  with  reference  to  milk  and  cream.  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  most  producers  do  not  consider  the  question  of  sweet  cream  as  needed 
by  the  markets.   Surplus  to  the  average  producer  is  the  volume  of  product  above 
the  fluid  milk  needs,  but  taking  both  the  milk  and  cream  need  there  is  practically 
no  surplus  during  the  short  season.  In  1921  New  England  manufactiored  24  million 
pounds  of  butter,  I925  lU  million  pounds,  and  in  I927  the  figure  will  be  close  to 
10  million  rjounds. 


ITow,  let's  see  what  the  next  development  is  liable  to  "be.  There  will  be  an 
increase  in  demand  for  milk  and  cream.  You  saw  from  the  chart  here  that  the  west 
is  now  shipping  in  cream  to  our  market.  That  started  in  1925*  Iii  1926-27  it  was 
heavier  than  in  1925-26,  about  two  and  one  half  times  as  much,  and  the  season  of 
shipments  has  gradually  widened.  In  1925  there  were  only  two  months  of  shipments 
of  cream  into  Boston.  In  1926-27  it  started  in  November  and  didn't  end  up  until 
along  in  April,  so  that  not  only  is  the  volume  increasing,  but  the  season  of  ship- 
ments is  also  lengthening.  We  are  probably  going  to  obtain  more  and  more  cream 
from  the  western  points  and  the  territory  now  supplying  fluid  cream  in  New  England 
will  gradually  change  over  to  milk.  We  won't  lose  all  a^xr   cream  trade,  of  course, 
but  just  as  we  lost  the  butter  trade  when  the  butter  production  went  to  the  middle 
west  my  guess  is  that  we  will  lose  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  cream  outlets 
to  the  middle  west,  particularly  dujing  the  short  season,  that  is,  starting  in  Nov- 
ember and  carrying  through  the  first  of  March  or  April.  Of  course,  when  we  get  in- 
to the  period  of  production  here  where  the  price  of  cream  becomes  low  in  the  Boston 
market  it  wouldn't  pay  a  shi-nper  to  ship  it  from  the  middle  west  points  into  our 
market.  It  is  only  when  production  gets  down  into  the  lower  levels  that  prices, 
rise  high  enough  on  cream  to  attract  it  from  the  middle  west. 

The  next  question  is,  how  much  can  the  territories  now  stxpplying  New  England 
increase  their  production  of  milk?  The  Ventral  Vermont  railroad  recently  made  a 
survey  of  farmers  shipping  milk  along  their  railroad.  The  object  of  the  survey  was 
to  find  out  just  how  much  "\ilk  farmers  would  produce,  assuming  a  better  price  for 
milk  than  he  is  now  getting  and  a  more  favorable  relationship  between  milk  and  feed 
prices  than  they  are  now  receiving  fanners  would  increase  production  from  35  *o  ^^» 
I  agree  with  this  chart  that  relationship  between  milk  and  feed  prices  is  the  most 
important  one  in  determining  increased  or  decreased  production.  The  farmer  deter- 
mines when  he  is  going  to  increase  or  decrease  the  production  based  largely  on  the 
relationship  between  milk  and  grain  prices. 

The  state  of  Maine  has  about  31^  of  their  production  going  into  butter.  The 
volume  at  shipping  stations  is  small  in  Maine  compared  to  Vermont  and  certain  other 
territories.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  Maine  develop  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  dairy  business.  There  axe   acres  of  hay  that  have  never  been  cut  because  of  the 
lack  of  cattle  to  consume  it.  I  think  the  possibility  of  Maine  increasing  produc- 
tion is  very  favorable. 

Of  course,  the  rest  of  New  England  has  its  local  markets  and  as  these  local 
markets  grow  the  production  around  the  local  markets  is  going  to  grow.  All  in  all 
it  seems  to  me  that  these  facts  tend  to  bring  out  that  we  are  getting  to  a  situa- 
tion where  the  production  is  going  to  be  more  stable  than  it  has  been  during  the 
last  ten  years. 

"Prom  1916  to  1921  we  had  what  might  be  called  the  development  of  a  virgin 
milk  territory  with  all  the  problems  that  appear  due  to  new  sources  of  supply  seek- 
ing the  fluid  milk  market.  From  1921  down  through  to  1925,  we  had  the  collapse  in 
prices  of  milk  condensed  and  other  dairy  products  and  the  heavier  production  dull- 
ing the  period  to  be  taken  care  of.  Tlie  decreased  outlets  for  manufactured  milk  at 
fair  prices  when  added  to  increased  production  brought  very  decided  troubles  in  the 
milk  market.  In  I92U  our  fluid  milk  price  delivered  at  Boston  got  down  to  6^  per 
quart  and  the  retail  price  to  12^. 

As  I  see  it  the  outlook  for  the  situation  for  a  few  years  to  come  is  a  more 
stabilized  situation  in  the  whole  industry,  with  probably  considerable  less  violent 
fluctuations  in  milk  prices.  What  the  dairyman  really  wants  after  all  is  not  so 


mach  a  high  price  or  a  Ioxt  price.  What  he  really  wants  is  a  stahilized  price  situa- 
tion inhere  he  knows  that  prices  are  not  going  on  to  the  rocks  next  year  "but  i^ere 
prices  are  going  to  carry  along  on  a  fair  "basis.  I  don't  think  the  average  dairy- 
man wants  these  violent  ups  and  downs.  As  I  see  it,  the  situation  is  developing 
where  we  are  going  to  have  mach  less  violent  price  fluct^:lations  than  we  have  had 
In  the  past.  That  is  the  big  Jo'b  of  the  selling  organizations  to  keep  returns  on 
a  fairly  stahle  basis,  to  keep  selling  agencies  from  rocking  the  boat  and  to 
assure  the  man  who  is  in  dairying  of  a  reasonable  return  for  his  product. 

I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Horner  isn't  here.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 
Dr.  Homer  suggested  that  it  was  up  to  the  producer  to  aid  in  eliminating  exoensive 
marketing  practices.  That  is,  the  producers'  job  was  to  try  in  every  way  possible 
to  eliminate  expensive  marketing  practices,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  him  whether  or  not, 
^en  he  was  talMng  about  expensive  marketing  practices,  he  meant  a  situation  such 
as  brought  out  b:,^  the  charts  here  showing  the  relation  of  volume  of  produce  in 
dairy  plants  to  operating  costs.  Whether  it  is  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  producers' 
organization  to  eliminate  these  expensive  plants  through  consolidation  or  otherwise 
80  as  to  reduce  costs  of  moving  the  product  to  market?  There  is  another  chart 
here  showing  the  relationship  between  carload  and  L.O.L.  Isn't  it  the  job  of  the 
cooperative  organization  to  use  carlots  to  a  greater  amount  so  as  to  cut  transporta- 
tion costs  of  moving  the  milk?  Oar  people  have  always  believed  that  one  of  the 
proper  functions  of  milk  marketing  organization  WiS  to  cut  costs  as  far  as  possible 
in  getting  the  products  to  market.  I  heard  Dr.  Schoenfeld  state  that  using  car- 
load rates  as  con^jared  with  the  present  L.C.K,  would  decrease  freight  costs  $135,000 
per  year.  A  saving  of  even  greater  amounts  could  be  brought  about  by  proper  conf 
solidation  of  plants  and  lowering  operting  costs.  Dealers  can't  do  it  except  through 
consolidation*  The  dealer  has  a  competing  buyer  across  the  road  from  him  and  both 
of  them  are  going  to  stay. 

It  does  seen  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  out  by  this  discussion  is  that  the 
costs  of  moving  the  products  from  the  farms  to  the  city  could  be  reduced.  I  am 
particularly  interested  also  in  this  chart  that  we  have  there  showing  the  relation- 
ship between  the  milk  prices  and  production  and  the  relationship  of  feed  prices  and 
milk  prices.  I  think  cooperatives  ought  to  get  together  and  see  if  they  can't 
work  out  some  method  by  which  charts  of  that  type  can  be  carried  along  and  thus 
have  better  information  as  to  what  the  exact  situation  is  in  the  country  and  to 
kn.o'w  what  the  price  ought  to  be,  just  how  mach  the  price  should  be  raised  or  lower- 
ed to  get  the  desired  result.  Dr.  Horner  said  the  important  thing  was  not  so  much 
the  high  price  but  to  get  the  right  price  and  that  is  what  we  are  all  looking  for 
because  that  is  going  to  give  a  stable  dairy  industry. 
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In   ivory  pro'clcn  cf  n:.r]:otin;,'  or  con::ii'''.-'r-  tion  of  n.  rkcting  of  r.nv  comraoiity, 
v/hethsr  r'-gricVilttirr;,!,    :ir,nUf.^cturinir'  or  luxuries,   v/e  nmst   first   ro  b.ack  to  tho 
iDeginniiif  of  thj   procc;:L-   or  the  nrtiirr-l  fr.ctors    involvGi  in  tiij   procGDS.      In 
nanuf r.cturing  v,'o  fo  "br.ck  to  the    souroj   of   tho   rr.iv  nir.tcirir.lG;  ve   follo\7  th.roxif:h. 
its   v  rious  piiraas   of  trc.nEiiort.  tion,    r.ctur.l  m'.mxf rcburin£:,    otc,    until  \-:o  h^vj 
tho  finisliod  product   rer.dv  to   :_-o   on  th>2  market,      'uhan  v;g  hr.ve   n.ll   th2  fr.cts   ef 
sourca   r.ncL  production  in  mind,    incl^Ldin£"  the   r.ctur.l  coct   of  production,   thon  rjid 
thjn  only  c".n  v;e   consider  p.  schc;.io   of  rar.rkotin;'"-  £uitr.,blo   to  thj  com.io.'ity  or 
consTioditiOL. . 

vio  Kill  coniji'.cr  ix.rkotim-  in  r  jjcner.',!  v:r/    for  r.  monunt   :-,nd  v;ill  not  pin  it 
do\7n  to   r.^ricultura   '.-r   :.ny  othor  commodity.      Fuiid.-njnta.lly,    soiling-  r,nd  distri- 
"bxition  rre  directly  in  r,ccordr,nc..'  v;itii  tho  \.-oll-knor;n  Ir.w   of   su  ply  caid   denr.nd. 
In  other  v;ordL,   tho   primrry  fr,ctor  to   consilor   is  v/hr.t   the  prohr.hlo    lomrnd  r.'ill 
ho  r.nd  r.-horo  th  .t   dGn"ud  is  contorsd.      V.b  hiv/e  to  concidor  our  potential  rar.rkets 
uridor   a  stordy   supply.      In  th.:;   cr.so   of   cver-production,   hov.-  much  tho   price  will 
have   to   be   reduced  before   the   dG.-irn".  v.--ill   t-.  ke   cr.ro   of  the   present    supply.      \.hG- 
ther  or  not  ■::q   c"n  sell   r.t   c  discount   in  conpetim'  .^rors   in  orier  to  mrintrin  the 
price   in  our  n-turrl  mrrkots   is   mother  fr.ctor  to  be  ;;;iven  cons iderr-t ion, 

ifhen  v;e   consider  -'.  problon  of   r£:riculturrl  n^rketin^r  v.-o  hr.vo   a  situation  not 
altogether  xinlike  th  t   in  the  lii  rketinf?  of   othjr   conrnodities,    but  v.'G  have    so   very 
many  other  f'.ctors   ont.^rin.;"  in.     Ms  must  take   into   consi  ".er:  tion  the  prodtiction 
of  the  srxie  crop  er  crops   in  other  sections  of  the   co''-uitry  ".nd  when  thoy  are 
road;;'  to  put   on  the  market .      \.o  must  consider  trr.nsport,- tion  facilities,   the 
peculiarities   of  the   demand   in  the   v: rious  Lic:irkets,    the  nrtural   access  to  vf~rious 
markets,   ezistinrj  marketin,>'"  con'.itions   and  the   relative   suitability  ef  the  pres- 
Gnt   system  in  its  relation  to  the  produc-ir.     \.e  must   rlso  considor  tno  natural 
adv.antr^-QS   of  producers   in  one   section  of  tho   coxmtry  in  conprrison  v/ith  compet- 
ing- sections.      Surplus   is   another   fr.ctor  cnterinf   into   the   problo.i  and  the   econ- 
jnic   condition  of   the  consuming-  population   in  various   saturation  points   of   con- 
s-umption.      'I'his   last    includes   the  n-.ture   of   the   industries   in  the   vrrious   conswA- 
ing  centers   as  well   as  their  financial   st;tuo. 

>.ith  rll   of  these   rbove  mentioned  factors   in  mind   rs   a  base   from  which  to 
analyse   New  lingland  :s   it   is  today.      In  ra;'-  epinion,    New  dingland  ropresento   a  con- 
dition not   found  in  many  other  sections   ef   the   coiuitry.      It    is   for  the  most   prrt 
a  problem  i*f   its   own.      In  the  first   plr.ce,   we  do   not   have   a  very  l^^rge   *ver-pro- 
duction  of   any  one   com.iodity  r,nd  \inlGSs  memory  serves  me   incorrectly.   Now  JilnglTid 
as    it   is  today  does   not   ne.-rly  preduce   enoi^'h  of   rxii'  one  coraiuodity  to   supply  its 
ovv'n  needs  twelve  months   in  the  yerr.      I  e.m  forgetting  tob.acco   in  this  talk,    and 
the  proiuction  of   potatoes    in  .'roostook  C^iinty,    Ikaine,    is   almost   an  outside 
factor. 

For  the  mom.jnt ,    l.;t   us  consider  the  nrtural  marketing  advantages   enjoyed  by 
the   fr.rmers   in  Now  ilngland:      In  the   first   place,    almost   all   of  them  ara  v/ithin 
ready  access   to  the  L.eGond  lax-gest  consusning  center  of  the  countr;''.     ilost   of  our 
farmers   cr.n  jump  in  "oheir  trucks   cjid  put   their  produce   on  the  market  before 
breT;:fa3t   :,ny  morning-.      He   is  not   only  in  ready  access   to  the  v;holesale   distri- 
butor,  but  he  is  ne^r  enou^-h  to  the  ultimate  consumer  to  retail  his  products   if 
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h.2  60  dosirJG.  H:.  lira,  for  ta^  Moct  p:rt,  no  i-cv^rulction  in  rogcrd  to  gTV.d.ing  and 
pack'-^iniTf  of  iiics  prodimto,  "but  i^till,  on  th.^  cv^-.t'-'-c:-,  ha  io  r'blc-  to  r~jt  r,  Ir.rr-c-r 
Croscj  return  tli.  n  otli^r  ooctions  v/ho  hr.va  to  aliip  into  liic  territory  by  lon^;  dis- 
tr-ncw'  truckiuf;  or  "by  rrilro'-d.  Ho  ±a  r/ole  in  Go.na  coou  to  put  r.n  inforior  pc.ck- 
ngo  on  th.j  m.rkjt  for  raoro  i.ionj;'  in  blio  rrrosc  tii^n  t'l^  otlior  f^llo-:;.  This  is  rdl 
dU3  to  tliQ  r,coobsibility  of  t'no  nr.rkots,  the  short  hr.ul,  cud  the  fr.ct  thrt  it  ici 
cold  pr.ckr^'o   for  pc,ckr.{;c   on   its  merit:;. 

uhon  ra  h^vo   ovGrythih,"  sujxij".  up  to   '".  concluEion,   r.'euld  you  not   think  thrt 
Nov;  Jlngland  ou'-ht   to  "be   the   Ir  et    .-or:",   in  the    e.-.Ey  r.\rkjtin;"   of  friiits   rnd  vero- 
tr.blcG?      .  e  ;i,ro-luce   lesG   in  Nov;   Jn^lrnd  thr.n  r/e   constii.ij,   v;.;  hr.ve  the   second  I'.r'- 
est   consuiain^;  center   of   the   country  t.t   *ur   fin^rer  tips,    thj  mol:)ility  of  distri- 
"bution   is   r,  simple  r.iettjr,    "lid  rt   r,  niniinun  cost  ■.-.;  paoiucj   r.  fairly  rood  product 
in  the  nicin. 

Before  -arkin;;  r   conclusion  of   r.ny  kind,    let   us   look   into    thj   oth^r  sii'.e   of 
the  picture   rnd  see  v/hrt   our  nei.^h'bors    in  othjr   sections   ai    th.   country  ere   doinj;. 
The  nr,txir-.l   ser.son:.l  Goriaoditiec  ere   still   in  e:>:i;jtence   so  f  r  r.s  qur.ntity  pro- 
dviction  is   concerned,    but   do  you  stop  to   re'~.lize  tlit   thjre    is  h-.rdly  "ji  '"/-ricul- 
turr.l   co;.-ii"iiodity  in  proJ.uction  v/ith  the   exception  of  ■..-■terraelons,    crntr lopes, 
etc.,    th'.t   c--imot    be   procured  at   r.ny  so  ".son  of  th^   yu'r"?     Do   you  rerJizc   th't   the 
consurain{i-  public   is   roquirlnr  '^-lore   rnd  more   fresh  pioduce  the   ye.-r   rround? 
'i\renty  yors   cr-o  to  h'.ve   lettuce   in  t:ie   frraily   ice  "box  v;oul '.  h;we  "been  ;■,  luxury, 
"but   today  I  -;ould  vonturj   to   sr,y   ('Ithour-h   1  haven't   fi'ures   to  provo   it)   that 
thjre   is   hcr.lly  r  ueek  .poos  hy  v.'hen  the   avjrr<-e  ^'aerican  fai.uly  does  not   have 
lettuce,    and  more   '"nd  uore  people  r.re  conaiderin-a  it   r  necessity  to  the  extent 
th'-t   they  kee^'   it   on  hrnd   all  the  tiae.      Toiaitoes  v.-erc   a  luxur;'  five  ye^rs   aa:o, 
"but  r.iost  peo^.d^   eat   a  fe\-'  fres!i  tourtoes  nine  months  of  the   ye.-r,    an-',  there   arc 
lots   of   familie,.  v.dio  hav:  tor.i:toGS   on  hand  all  the  tinie.      Nev/  crbha-rj  'jas   a  lux- 
ury not   so   Ion:"  .'■.■:;o,    but   i.io"oile,    .-la.,   Florida,    the   Rio   Gr".nde   V-^llay  have  been 
producing  so   nuch  of   it    in  the   past   fe^.'  ye•^ro   th  t   people   are    jeLinnln'':  to   prefer 
to  pay  sliphtly  ..lor-j   and  obtain  n:\.'  c- bba{::e    in  preference  to   oiu"   o-ai  stor-{::o  ■ 
stocks   and  'H-ai.'  lork  St;  to   stock. 

The  proble.a  of  the  peoples'    fcr.ste  ■.-.'■hen  correlated  v/ith  our  own  productioii  is 
;■-  large   one.      v.ill  v;e  not  h've   to  chrn^e   our  kind  rnd  aethod  of   pio''-Uctijn  rnd 
storrae   to  nu^.t   competition  fro::i  our  neighboring,'   "nd   south;rn  producing  st;.tes? 

For  the   1' st   fe\7  years   I  h.vj  handled  pc-ches   from  South  Jersey,    and   I  ars 
abl.   tv-i   put   t;ie:;i  into   Connecticut   rjid  i.'ev;   linglrjid  laarkots   in  competition  a-ith 
ho:'Ae-p:ro'7n  stock.      You  night   r.sk  me  v;hy  I  cauld   do   this.      Tiie   ro'son  th-.t   I 
could  put  pj;,c'"Les    into   '.11   of   the   Nor;  Itngland   str-.tes   in  co:.-ipetltion  -vith  native 
supplies  v/rs  th.^-   fact   thrt    I  had  a   decid-dly  b,;tt   r  package   to    sjII.      It    :rs  more 
dosirrble  to  tn;;   retail  trrde   raid  the   consiimer   alike,    and   it  -./as   put   up   in  such 
a  v.-ay  th-t    iz  vz-.s   ■■;ao2''  to  handle. 

I  can  s]dp  tomatoes   out   of  "^ii-ginia  and  it.rylrjid  for  a  short   ti;.ij   after   . 
n-tivas   coiT'e   on  thj  market   becruse   I  hf/e   a  better  p^ckagj.      In  Boston  last  a'in- 
t_r   I  could   sell  more  box  apple:,   out    cf  the  Korth-.;>.st   tL:'.n   I   could  home-graan 
supplies.      I  cjuli   jven  bring  .Bc,ld\7ins   rjid  Greenings   from  "western  ILw  York, 
Vinasaps   fro;:i  Virgiiiia  ;,nd  v  rioxis  varieties   f rom  i'lainv   rnd   sell  thj;i  r.t    a  pre- 
mium over  ne   roy  supplijs.      I   cc^i  put  Ivlaine   ;^.  otrtoes    into   locrl   Connecticut  m".r- 
kets   in  comj^-tition  v;ith  locals   and  get   as   much  or  more   th'n  the  j.;roducers  ";ho 
truck  them  in  the  city. 

V/e   can  attribute  the   ability  of  competing  sections  to   sell   in  o\:ir  lh\7  ling- 
land  mrrkets   on  an  eqiial  brsxs  vith  or  at   premium  cv^r  nrtivj   supplies   to   the   fact 
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thcX    in  tha   f ir. 'j   i^lr^c.  tho;-  -ro  puttiiV'  r,  l)ottjr  rrr  iod  pro'^uct   on  tli::  n'.rlcot 
in  r.  Viottv,r  pr^ckr/;.-    r^'^d  thrl   t:i:.ir  ajtho:''.;:;   of   cUotriliution  :.rG  bettor  thru  tlio 
on  J  J   om^.loyad  in  iJ'ov;  -Inrlrnu.      -a  iiuct   r  Ico   consider  t.i-j   clir.in  stor:;   c.z  th"   1   r^'- 
Gct   Gin~lC'  frctor   in  rotr.il   dicitritution  todr.y. 

i^ho  ch.".in  store  cora::^r.r;£j   in  r;U',n.y  xr.vs  v/ith  our  ol!  timo,    ono  unit,    rrocors, 
ctill  l.iG   dovolo^-;a--nt  h.-o  "b^-on  gucIi  tiir.t  his   rjchoi.io   of  ix.rkotia:'  is   fcr  difforont 
frou  tliQ  cornor  "rocory  jtoro.      In  th.    first   ijlr,co,   tho  "biiyinr:  is  concontrrtod 
undor  ono  ho'.d,   rnd  it   ic  dono   on  r  qur-ntity  ■br.cin.      In  tlao  socond  plr,co  tlio  cel- 
ling ia   diroctod  Ijy  a  contrr.l   :nrnr,rorriont  "but    ic   r.ctu-,Hy   dono    (r.c    in  tlio   crso   of 
r.  ;'.>rc:t   nrjiy  of  oiar   Irrro   Olir  in  Storoti)  "by  thouQCjidc   of  onployoGLJ   scrtterod  over 
ono   city  or  ono   st-to,    or,    'c   in  tho   crso   of   tho  .'tlcntic    ^  Pacific   Tor.  Conprrxy, 
ovor  tho   ..ntiro  Unitod  Strtcj    ■^nd  Grncd":..      'i'his   rGpro.=:onts   r,    ror.l  pro^blora  to 
nrtiva  producor,    ■oocruDO  ho  hr  s  ^'ot  to  r.ltor  hie,  nothodo   of  pr.ckr.c:in£:  f-nd  ••r-d- 
in;^:  to   suit   the  do.a" n:".  of  tao  c-i' in  froc^r. 

In  tho   first   pl'c;,    lot   us   tr.ko   for  GX-:.;plJ   lotbuco.      Hov  nr-ny  f-rnors   c.ro 
in  Gonnocticut  v.dio  c'.n  dolivor  onourh  lottuco  to   supply  thj   storos   of  "ny  one 
chr.in  of  stores  in  r.  ;civon  cityY     Hov  i.rny  f'-.rmors   r.ro  tliero  who  v;ill  put  up  -. 
p:-ckrrj  of  l.-ttiico   cuitr.hlo  for  tho   ■  ivon  unit   of  tho  chr.in  sto-.e   aid  v; ill  ^-u.' r- 
r,nt^-G  th't  thor^'  -".ro   so  i.ir.ny  ho^ ds   in  tho  cr-to?     In  ordor  to   opor.^to  effoctivoly 
tho   rotril   sr.los  in.\nc.[pr  of  tho   ch- in  store  h:3   £:ot   to  Imo'v  ho\/  nr.ny  ho;:.ds   of 
lettuce  thoro  c.ro   in  tho  crrte,   ho  has  f"ot  to  bo   assured  of  tho  quality  in  ordor 
to  avoid  losses   and  to  kno.-  int^-llifpently  ho-.'  oft.-n  aid  v/h- 1  to  huy.      Since  tho 
individual  nrn.ar;or3   of  chain  stor:;s  vor;    solioin  sot   tho  prices   on  their  own 
stocks,    the  rct;-il   s-ales  nuai-{;:or  of  tho  ch'-in  storos  i.iust  Icnov;  tho  cost   of  tho 
pcackafps   .poin,-  to   stor^.^s   on  r.  piv^n   lay  rnd  >iio-7  tho  ntir.ibor  of  hoads   of   lottuco 
in  tho  cr--.xo.      In  this  v/ay  he   c.^^n  notify  his   nrxirpors  ho'^;-  :auch  to   chr.rrce   aid  oe 
ahlc  to   oli:;iinato   losses  ty  kno-in;:  rlraost   to  the  penny  hov;  much  O'-ch  crate  o'ill 
soil   for.      In  oth^r  -.vords,   -.-o  i.rast   put   the  fruit    rnt  produce   end  of  tho  chrin 
store  'ousinoss   on  an   oqu'l   footinp  v,-ith  tho   "rocory  end  of   it. 

It    is   tho   sroio  v;ay  -vvit.i  pot   toes,    apples,    oran^p.-s   and  all  cornmoditios .      In 
othor   sections  of  tho   country,   the   fruits   and  ver;otaolos   are   sold   in  standard 
pack-goG.      I  can  sit   rt  "0^-  desk  in  iVlississippi  rnd  call  rjiy  ono  of  tho  m:ny  chain 
storGB    in  thj   coiintry  on  th  ,  phono   rnd  find  out   th.  ir  n^-eds   for   a  v.'OGk  honce.      I 
can  sGll  hira  huiilrod  po^oad  cr"tes  of  cahba^o  th't  aall   avor^.p-o   W-50  or  60  ho-ds 
to  the   crato   naid  aivo  hiui  r   carload   of   it.      I  c-.n   soil  hiu  a  c  r  of   l.^ttuc^    aid 
fuarantee  hi  i  tii:  t  he  hr.s   a  soli',  c-r   of  4  to   5    iozon  sizes.      I  can  sell  hlio  a 
V   X'.    i:..  .:  1      .    ..     ;;i".'     hi.  .■'3D*.'>    il;*! .-». "  i7S'.. '  ■■i'v:.^^.^   K\.^."-.i    :ii»  Iv'i:,  v  nt.,.»  "    1  O' d 
sell  Jersey  poaches   to   tho   chain  store   in  coup  ;tition  with  n.:,  tivos   hecauso   I 
pur.rantec  ray  grr.do   rnd  sell  h.iu  a  crate  conLinin;     rjay  g1z>..  he  desires.      In  sorao 
localities  h...  •..vill  -in-sit   14:4's  and  larger,     'i'hus   I  ra  able  to  fill  his  needs  coiti- 
i-lotoly  and  specif ically,   ■Thoror.s  ho   could  never  fot    a  Gtandrrd.ized  product   from 
local   fr.rj.iors,   neither   coul';.  ho   spend   the   ti.;;o   to   accua'tdate  his   d.'ily  needs. 

The  chain  store   is  tho  1.  rpest  factor   in  li^?-  arp-Luaont  for  st:  nd  rdization, 
"ut  t:ij   independent  procor   is   followin-p  very  closely  thj  chain  stcro   in  his 
sel.ction  of  f raits  raid  vo{T:tahloG  to  ho   sold.      It   is  to  the  advrjntr:^-e  of  the 
retail  £-roc.a-,    ..von  thouph  independent,   to  'juy  a  st-^nd-rd  comiodity  in  a  reli- 
ahlo  packrp-o   in  order  to   ch.ck  his   daily,   w.ekl^/  or  aonthly  stock-turn  more 
accur-tely.      I  Ijave   you  all  these   ideos    in  povssin/;  :-.nd  \7h.-n   I  h.ave   finished   i 
vould  like  to  .loar  a  discussion  of  thorn  fron  you  fellov.'S  '.vho  hrve  bunpod  up 
ag-ainst   xlio    octual  prohloas   of   sollina  your  products    in  nearby  markets. 

I  v;ill  not    rttGrn.pt   tc    illustr'te  r/ith  st  tistics   v.  rious   st  .tenents   I   aa  nov; 
■'  oina  to  nia.ke.      It   ■  ould  be  a  useless  v/aste   of  tii.ij   and  v/ould  do  no  raoro  to  prove 


otir  pjii-^t.      -G   i'ou  r.ll  Iciov,    tliG  vrrioiis  l)i':  rroduction  r,r-.:;-3    in  thj   Soutli  nnC 
tlaa   ;.Gst  hr.vo  'boca  yo.".rly  produciii"  r.ioi3   rjir"'.  lioi'O  produce.      T.iorG  uoro   5,000   cr.rc 
of  tomr.toG£!  producocL  in  1S27  iii  cxcoas   of   1S26,  without  liclf  r,s  "br-d  rarrkot   con- 
ditions  c.r,  tli^rc  \-jzvo   in   uh:i   l-.ct:.r   s.r.con.      'i'uc   acr--r..:;j   of   c.."^"br..-e   in  the   Soutn 
lir.s  "been  inerar.sin^-  yDr-rlv  '.nc:.  -un'jre   is  no  oni  to  what  tliay  cn,n  produce  if  tho 
cjons-uniption  just  if  i-^   it.      C  ,i....rv   in  jcth  Grlixornia  end  Floridr.  h.t,s  bacn  in- 
crofainf"  yoarlv  rnd  tlio   bull:  of    it    in   /joinf;  into   concimptim   rX   fr:ir  prices  to   tli2 
prodr.cjr.      CJitrutj  fruits   r.ro  £;r,ininf:  ::a  well    "o  the-  consuLnption  of  tlic    scmo. 
Apples   r^ro   incr-.-c-sir^n'  :-'C,pidly,    rlthoufh  tho  incrGr,sa  in  otir  export  trrxle   is   doinc 
■-,  lot   to   prevent  tho  native  inc.rhots   fron  "boin.:,  {-luttj.!.      J-itr.toos   .  re  ra-intain- 
iw  an  approxinr.te  oq^iiiibrluiVi  1500^x130   of  the-  xr.ct  thrt  tho  consur.rtion  of  pot.a- 
toos  is  nore   or  less  c.t   n  str.rid£itill    (porhaps  docror-sinf:')   diu  to  tho  fcxt  thr-t 
people   r,rj  not   oc^tiri:"    r.s  m^jriy  potatoos  cmd  "ro  turning,  to  ;':roGu  foodo,    or,lrds, 
etc.      I  .vill  not   r.tto.Tvt  to  fivo  c  conelusion  rcc^-rdinr  frots  ix-ntionod  r.bovo   in 
ito   rGl:.tion  to  production  in  Cjnnocticut,   hscr.uso   I  have  hoen  r:::cy  fron  your 
locrl  prohloias   just   lonr  onmi^'h  to   Iolsg  positive  touch  with  th'.:ra. 

Sinco  v/j   know  th'.t   competitive   sections   in  tiio   oouth  r,nd  Vast    c.tq  nnkin,:; 
pTor.t   stridos   in  production  orJ.   distri'^ution,    "nd   oinco  '.ve  '.mow  thrt  those   conpe- 
titivG   fcctors  will   in  tir.io  rro-;  and  hurt  tho   :;r:le   of  hoiac^-rown  products,    lot  v.a 
r,o  hack  to  New  i^i.^;i';jid  a^'^ain  and  consider  cliniate   seasons  of  production  and  con- 
moditios  in  its  relation  to   its   own  prohloma.      In  th-  first  plo-ce  Il3\7  '^^IcrA  is 
in  a  vory  tenpGrato   clir.:ato  and  it  is   rii  ackno^./l^dfed  fact  thot  v/hon  New  En;  land 
can  produce   seasonal  comnoditios   almost  every  other  section  of  tho  United  Strtes 
and  C,.n.<-da  cr,n  do   the  snn.G  thin;'.      For  instance  wh^^n  torar/boos   are  rrrivin.;c  lo- 
cally in  Bosbon,   Iviontroal,   Toronto  ojad  Quebec  aro   roceivinp  carlob   shipr-ients  fro^a 
LGaaiinrton,   Ontario.      So  -..-ith  a  siif^ht  distri;:uti  ;n  of  perishables   like  poaches 
to   Northern  i'iow  l^nrland  ;::,;ints   rrA  with   ■:-  cert,  in  quantity  of  truck  crops  roin;; 
to  Kew  Yo-id:  markets,    th..  natural   outlet  for  l:o.;  Ida,  d and  truck  crops   is   limited 
to  loci  aarkcto.      3tiil  the  llew  ^n{:land  faruer  has  at  his  fin^per  tips  the  second 
larrjest  consuiiinfT  ont.r  in  j-nerica.      [The  How  -^n;d,'nd  farner   in  himself  as  frr  as 
fruits   cni  vG;potrblGS   are  concernod  does  not   in  many  cases  over-produce.     There 
is   a  np.tural   cutlet   for  all  of  IIgw  :iriplrjid  fruits   .and  vef:otables   if  we  can  limit 
the  competition  of  outside  pointD.     Vnat   is  the   solution  to  the  problem  since  v/g 
have  the  homo  market   aiid  wide  dirtribution  outc;ide   of  Kev;  -^nf:lrnd   is  virtually 
barred  by  other  proflucin.'  barriers?      In  mj.   opinion- (olthouph   I  admit  that    I  have 
net   studied  the  Kev:  3nj  land  market  for  any  purpose  othor  thr.n  to  be   ahle  to  put 
in  carlots  from  outside  prodiLcinf  c-ntors,    and,    therefore,   am  not  v;holly  prepared 
to  pass   judr-iont   on  your  own  conditions)   the  solution  to  the  problem  is  a  matter 
of   local  distribution,   fjradinif"  and  packr-ginp.      It  meoais   improved  methods  of  heaid- 
linc:  -iid  bettor  storapu  faciiiti.-s.      It   invjlves  1' x-pcr  roiits  for  sales  purposes 
in  order  to  cope  with  the   situation  siaroundinp  thai.incrGased  --ctivities  of  tho 
chain  .^-roccr.      I  cfji  see  the  need  for  orfjanised  local   distribution  far  larpor 
in  OiLtent   thr^i  the  fow  truckers   orpanizaticns   in  Nov;  Zinpland  arc   today.      I  feel 
that  there  should  be  a  whole  lot   of  work  dono   oy  you  a.:;ricultural  leaders  rjid  c. 
whole   lot   of   orfTCTiization  on  the  po.rt   of   individual   farmers  v/hich  means   educf.tion 
as  -well   as   active   orpanizr.tion.      1  v/ill   loavo   these   ideas  with  you  rjid  perhaps 
you  ?dio  kno-o-  your  local  problems  thoroiichly  will  be   able  to  form  more  definite 
conclusion.'?  of  your  own.     Before  closinp  1st  us  consider  some   of  the  hazards   of 
cooperation  whon  your  soorce   of  production  is  neorby  your  markets. 

The   larpe   orf  ania^-tions   in-  the  west   and  soiith  have   succeeded  not    only  throxif^h 
intelliaent   mcaaa-^'oment  rjid  eoi'iy..  principles  of  coopGr.'.tion  and  orrrjiisation,  bvit 
bocause  of  the  fact  that   it  wf.s  tho  only  lo.'^-ical  thin^,;  to  do.      The  individual 
grower  in  California   (outside   of  a  few  of  the  larpe   s^oidicates)   is  too  small  to 
marKot  his  products   alone.      Cooperation  'wa-»  tho   only  ior-;ical  way   of  dcin;-.      This 
fac:;  made   orpfnii^rti  on  i:racticablG   in  Florida,   miosissippi,   Vashinj-ton  and  Iviexic  0. 


iWever,   jeur  prolDlcn  in  Ng\;  Eii,7ljj:id  is  di££Grairb.     JxiGt   r.s  soon  r,s  th.c-  grov;c-r 
in  Ke',7  Englcm:!  boconas   dicsati[:f iod,  v:h.otlior  his  rri:vancjs   r^ra   Icgitimr^to   or 
inic^'^inr.ry,   lie-  woiild  inirvjdiatoly  know  tlac-t  ho  could  put   a  loc.d  on  his  truck  and 
raarkot   it   sor.io  way  hinsjlf   .     The  cost   of  pr-ckofin/;:  rjid  fr;:,din{;  is  vory  low  in 
your  soction  today,   and  in  case  of  a  mr-rkot   doclino  or  a  cl'"-'t>   "th-G  grovver  would 
not   only  lose  his  product   as  ho  doas  to  lay,   Lut  ho  Y/ould  rlso  lose  his  cost   of 
packcf^in:>^".      I  havo  saon  t-hia  happen  in  a  [.-tqcA  many  noarlay  coctions  where  organ- 
ization of  one  kind  or  another  havo  f-'ilod  to  succeed  or  have  disintorratcd  until 
thoir  furthor  operation  was   inipractical)le. 

The   one   thou£:ht    I  want   to   le-avo   in  passing;  is   this;      Gompotition  from  other 
sections   is   a  nionace  to  New  iln^jland  fruit   and  vegetahle   aTOwin^;'  due  to   ora:rxLiza- 
tion  of  both  production  and  dLitritiution.      In  ordor  to   cope  with  this   situation 
the  Now  Enfjlcijid  producer  laust    in  time  meet   competition  hy  more   intellirent  pro- 
duction and  distrioution,    altho\\f;h  I  warn  you  that  even  th-:u,f;h  your  markets  arc 
near  at  hand  yoxxr  piohlems   of  orfrjiisation  are  tenfold  vhen  conpa,red  with  far 
distcjice  sections. 
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THE  COLIPETITION  OF  VffiSTEM  SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTION  AREAS 

A.   W.  McKay 


The  advantages  of  western  areas  producing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables over  eastern  sections  come  from  (a)  specialized  production, 
which,  on  the  whole,  means  better  products  and  economic  production; 
(bj  standardized  fjrades  and  handling  methods,  and  (c)  a  volxime  of 
production  v/hich  makes  it  possihle  to  provide  suitable  storage  ware- 
hoTise,  packing  houses  and  equipment  and  to  employ  skilled  graders 
and  packers.  The  west  also  has  the  advantage,  as  a  rule,  in  that  it 
produces  more  uniform  products.  Much  of  its  fruit,  particularly,  is 
more  attractive  in  color  and  appearance  than  that  produced  in  the 
east,  though  it  may  not  he  ouporior  nor  equal  to  eastern  fruit  in 
eating  quality. 

Western  gro-;yers  have  'che  handicap  of  producing  on  high 
priced  laid,  often  under  irrigation.  They  arc  lor^g  distances  from 
their  markets,  and,  consequently,  must  pay  large  freight  and  refri- 
geration charges.   Because  of  the  long  haul,  also,  their  products 
are  subject  to  deterioration  or  to  frost  damf^2.'t;  in  trajisit  to  a  greater 
extent  than  eastern  sliipments. 

Western  fruits  and  vegetables  have  a  predoraimmt  position 
in  the  large  markets  of  the  coiuitry.  If  eastern  growers  hope  to  com- 
pete successfully  v^ith  v/estern  specialized  areas,  they  must  study 
their  methods  of  production  and  marketing  and  decide  to  what  extent 
they  can  adopt  similar  or  improved  methods.  Cooperation  and  the  grad- 
ing and  packing  of  most  products  in  central  packing  houses  seems  es- 
sential. The  agrument  that  growers  can  grade  and  pack  more  cheaply 
than  this  work  can  be  done  in  a  central  packing  house  often  does  not 
take  into  consideration  a  proper  return  for  the  labor  of  the  grower 
and  his  family.  In  any  case,  this  argument  has  little  weight,  if 
savings  of  five  or  ten  cents  per  ps-ckage  in  handling  costs  mean  a 
loss  of  50  cents  or  more  par  package  in  sales  value.  Th.e  facts  are 
that  under  a  system  of  grower  grading  and  packing,  coupled  with  dis- 
organized selling,  the  eastern  producers  have  steadily  lost  ground, 
while  growers  E,000  or  3,000  miles  av/ay  are  dominating  the  markets. 
It  is  suggestive  also,  to  say  the  least,  ths.t  eastern  grov/ers,  such 
as  the  growers  in  the  Fashoba  district, v;hich  hp.ve  competed  success- 
fully with  western  areas  have  done  so  because  they  have  adopted  the 
cooperative  system  of  grading,  packing  and  marketing  their  products. - 

A  fev/  figures  -Jid  charts  -.vill  give  you  jorae  idea  of  the 
extent  of  western  competition: 

Tlie  first  chart  shov/s  the  total  carlot  shipments  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  1926  frora  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and.   from 
certain  st.tes.   Califor.nia  sliipped  E76,4;50  errs,  more  than  one-fourth; 
Florida  70,541;  Washington  59,778  rjad  Oregon  16,205  cars. 

♦Presented  at  the  Institute  of  Coop,.a-c\tiQn,  Connecticut  Agricultural 
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Total  carlct  shipmor.ts  cf  vifo tfLblos,  1318  to  1S26  show 
very   clearly  the  jrea,t  incieas'^  since  1916,  though  possibly  in  1918 
and  1919  the  smaller  shipments  reported  are  due  soinev/hat  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  records,  xlt  the  sane  time  there  has  heen  a  steady 
increase  in  the  eight  -v/estern  states,  v/hich  include  the  three  Pacific 
coast  states  and  Colorado,  Utali,  Texas,  Arizona  and  Idaho. 

In  fruits,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  carlot 
shipments.  Kere  iw^'ain  it  would  he  better  if  we  start  with  1920,  in- 
stead of  1918.  There  has  "been  a  steady  Increase  since  that  time  in 
shipments  from  the  8  western  states,  as  there  has  boon  for  vegetables. 
One  chart  shoves  whf.t  a  lar^^i-u  percentage  of  the  fruit  shipped  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  California  produces  and  ships. 

The  increase  in  vigstable  shipiucnts  is  from  3E7,220  cars 
in  1920  up  to  a  little  over  500,000  in  1926.   In  fruits  the  increase 
has  been  from  1564,721  cars  in  1920  to  525,120  cars  in  1926,  California 
increasine  from  112,371  cars  in  1820  to  202,213  cars  in  1926,  and  the 
ei^ht  vjeotern  states  from  162,411  to  290,743  carlota  of  fruit  during 
the  sciae  period. 

In  cabbag'e  v/hich  is  grown  pretty  generally,  Texas  and 
Wisconsin  are  the  leading.;  states.  Total  carlot  shipments  of  new  and 
old  cabbage  in  192G  were  United  States  29,r-'7E  cars,  Texas  6^159  cars 
and  Wisconsin,  4,622  car a. 

Table— Carlot  ShipEientB  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  1926. 

Celery,  United  States  total  19,100  cars 

California  5,900 

Florida  5,200 

Michigan  1,800 

Onions,  United  States  total  ?2,700  cars 

Texa3  5,300 

Indiana  4,100 

New  York  4, COO 

llacsachutjetts  5,400 

California  .   5,300 

Tomatoes,  United  States  total  26,400  cars 

California  4,200 

Florida  4,100 

i-iississippi  3,400 

Texas  2,000 
Tennessee                  '  2,300 

New  Jersey  2,000 

Applosj  Total  UnJted  Stat'^;s  :-;hi]TmenLS  192b   125,500  cars 
Wachington  35,300 

Oregon  0,000 

Caiforiia  5,100 
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Grapes,   Total  United  Sta-tea  Shipmaiits  77,500     cars 

Calixornia  63,000 
Wev;  York  7,000 

Michis-an  3,000 

Total  production  of  grapes   in  California  at   the  present 
time   ia  greater  than   i<hat  of  the  entire  Urdtod  States  t¥;o  or  three 
jQ'.vs  ago. 


Peaches,   Total  United  States  Shipmonto  57,700     cars 
Georgia,   leading  state  17,900 

California  17,100 

All.  other   states  were  ra^ich  smaller,   averr^ging  a  little 
over  £,000  cars  each. 


StraviTbc-rrics,    Total  United  States   Shipments   13,600     cars 
Louiniana  ■  2,300 

Missouri  1,400 

Other   states  avcrr^ed   from  1200   to   1400   cars   each. 


Cantaloupes, Total  United  Stat  ;s   Shipments  27,300     cars 
Colorado  4,000 

Arizona  3,100 

California  2,300 
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POSSIBILITIES  OP  SUCGSSS  FOR  CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCE  AGSOCIATIOKS 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND  CITIES 

By 

E.  K.  Thomas 

Experience  in  cc-opGrative,  marketing  teaches  us  something  of 
its  possi'Dilities.  Vve  are  also  learning  more  of  its  limitations  in  Hew 
England.  Our  attention  is  -frequently  called  to  co-operative  marketing 
agencies  in  distant  states  that  sell  their  products  in  our  markets.  V/e 
are  sometimes  advised  to  or:5anize  similar  agencies  here  in  New  England. 

We  should  realize  that  co-operative  niarketiiig  a^'^encies  appear 
to  be  more  of  a  necessity  to  growers  who  have  to  send  their  products 
to  distant  mai'kets.   Tliru  co-operative  effort  car  lot  shipments  of 
graded  products  can  be  delivered  to  markets  thousands  of  miles  away. 

Effecting  economies  in  marketing  is  of  much  more  impcrtance  t,o 
farmers  located  long  distances  from  their  markets  than  it  is  to  farmers 
operating  farms  adjacent  tothese  eastern  cities.   Growers  located  near  the 
markets  are  able  to  deliver  their  products  fresh,  in  the  best  condition, 
and  in  a  comparatively  short  tiue ,   Tlie  biiilding  of  g'Sod  roads  and  the 
development  of  motor  truck  transportation  has  rafale  it  much  easier  to  do 
this  in  recent  years.   Previous  to  tlese  improvements  farmers  used  horses 
to  haul  their  products  to  nurkets  over  poor  roads  and  they  had  to  leave  their 
farms  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  order  to  reach  .the  market  early  in  the 
morning. 

There  is  littl3  to  be  gained  by  pointing  out  v;hat  other  co-opera- 
tives are  doinj;  and  holding  them  up  as  models  to  be  copied.  Experience  in 
cooperative  work  should  teach  us,  first,  that  there  is  no  one  type  of  organi- 
zation and  practice  thi.t  is  superior  to  all  others;  second,  that  each  section 
has  its  own  peculiar  pr-ibleras;  and,  third,  that  a  groat  dial  of  study  should 
be  giTven  to  the  economics  of  the  industry  befort  any  effort  is  made  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer  than  existing  marketing  agencies. 

Owing  to  the  so-called  "depression  in  acriculture",  which  means 
imsatis factory  retixms  to  the  farmer  on  his  capital  and  enterprise,  con- 
siderable interest  has  developed  ixi  cooperative  marketing  in  recent  years. 
There  is  danger  that  the  farmer  may  be  led  to  believe  that  by  changiiig  his 
method  of  marketing,  lior-  satisfactory  returns  in  the  form  of  net  profits 
may  bo  socurod. 

Vihile  every  effort  should  'ol,  m^do  to  improve  marketing  methods 
v;hL:nevor  it  is  possiole  to  do  so,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  faulty  mar- 
keting practice  is  not  the  most  important  factor  responsible  for  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  agricmlturc  during  the  last  fev/  years. 

This  economic  depression  in  agriculture  is  a  world  problem;  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  state  or  country.   It  is  unwise  to  point  to 
sections  where  cooperative  marketing  is  supposed  to  oe  highly  developed 
as  examples  of  v;hat  we  should  do,  because  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
business  may  be  just  as  unsatisf -ictory  in  sections  which  have  developed  oo- 
oporativo  marketing  methods  as  it  is  in  those  Y/hich  have  not. 

Presented  at  the  Institute  of  Cooperr.tion,  Connecticut  .Agricultural  College 
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The  real  trouble  with  the  farm  business  today  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  price  levels  of  agricultural  products  are  oat  of  line  with 
the  price  levels  of  non-a5ri cultural  products.   The  recent  International  Eco- 
nomic Conference  diagnosed  the  trouble  when  it  stated  that  "The  economic 
depression  in  agriculture  is  cliaracheriz-ed  by  the  dis-equilibri\im  which  has 
arisen  between  the  prices  of  aj^'ri cultural  products,  and  those  of  manufactured 
products;  as  a  result,  agriculturists  in  a  £,'reat  nany  countries  2-10  longer 

receive  a  sufficient  return  for  their  labor,  and  on  their  capital 

Unlass  practical  measures  are  taken  to  restore  the  price  equilibrium,  it  is 
feared  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  diminution  in  airicultural  pro- 
duction detrimental  to  the  v/elfare  of  m/i.nkind," 

While  cooperative  marketing  associations  for  the  handling  of  lo- 
cally-grown produce  have  Kot  been  developed  to  any  great  extent  in  Hew  Eng- 
land cities,  our  farmers  are  very  much  conct;rn,^d  over  the  competition  which 
th'jy  have  to  moet  from  cir  lob  shipments  of  graded  products  brco^.j^ht  in  from 
other  states..  Ll.my  Gucc:,ssful  grovrers  are  able  to  .aeet  this  competition  by 
grading  and  pocking  theii  products  in  accordance  -with  the  demjids  of  the 
markets.   Locally-grov,'n  produce-  of  superior  quality  and  freshness,  properly 
graded  and  packed,  usually  brings  the  top  market  price.  Uiigrcded,  poorly- 
packed  products  of  inferior  quality  seldom  bring  a  price  th£,t  justifies 
sendii\:  them  to  market. 

It  v/ould  be  holpful  if  .an  economic  survey  of  the  industry  could  be 
made  by  government,  state,  or  oth':,r  agencies  to  determine 

1.  V.Tiat  it;  the  demiiiid  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  local 

markets? 
E.  How  is  the  demand  now  being  £japplic-d? 

3.  T^Fhtt   part  of  the  total  derar.nd  is  produced  by  nearby  farmers, 

and  what  part  is  imported  from  distant  states? 

4.  In  '.That  cuantities  and  at  what  time  of  the  ye?,r  arc  products 

imported  v;hich  compote  v/ith  thu,  loc-lly-grovm  produce  in 
the  markets? 

5.  Is  th:,'rv.  i:   greater  dom..nd  for  certain  products,  v/hich  can  be 

grov/n  locally,  than  is  nov;  being  supplied  by  nearby  farmers? 
0.   Ar^..  the  m-^thods  by  v;hich  products  are  distributed  efficient? 
7.  Will  it  be  por.siolo  to  eliminate  waatos  njid  effect  economies 

tliru  some  kind  of  cooperative  effort  on  th,.  part  of  farmers? 

Inforuiation  of  this  kind  idll  be  invaluable;  it  -.Till.help  farmers  .and  others 
to  bett-r  anderstand  the  marketing  problem  and  the  demands  of  the  local  mar- 
k>.,t3.   F-rm.;rs  should  also  knov/  •./hat  influences  effect  dom::nd  and  pric^-s, 
such  as  good  or  bad  businerjs  conditions  in  industry;  i'.  coneiM^r  preference 
for  competing  .jroducts,  such  as  e,  greater  de.ii..nd  for  oranges  t.'i"ji  for  apples. 

Information  of  this  n v.ture  v.dll,  after  careful  rjialysis,  help  us  to 
deteemine  what  cooperacive  activities  should  be  initiated  and  what  problems 
are  involved  in  such  enterprises. 

In  some  inst.jicos  cooperative  marketing  associatioae  aave  been 
started  with  little,  if  any,  appreciation  of  the  diffic".ilties  to  be  met  v/ith, 
and  often  v/ith  mistaken  ideas,  such  as  controllirig'  ohe  counpunity  raid  boost- 
ing the  price. 
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If  it  is  decided  to  form  :i   cooperai.ive  marketing  association,  then 
the  reasons  given  for  the  failure  of  rau-nv  cooperatives  should  be  carefully 
studied.   Some  of  the  things  which  liave  caused  trouble  in  cooperative  market- 
ing associations  are  the  following: 

Failure  to  realize  that  when  a  farmers*  cooperative  selling  agency- 
is  set  up,  it  does  not  eliminate  from  the  marketin;i  system  a  so-called 
middleman.   The  farmer  simply  adds  his  own  marketing  machinery  to  the  private- 
ly owned,   businesses  that  already  exist;  that  the  cooperative  will  have  to 
perform  the  same  services  in  the  market  system  as  the  private  businesses; 
and  that  these  services  cost  money.  Many  of  these  private  agencies  have 
many  years  experience  and  they  are  manrgcd  efficiently  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  cjid  waste.  Can  cooperative  associations  meet  the  competition  of 
the  v;ell-mrnaged  private-  "businesses  o.nd,  after  paying  all  costs,  return  as 
good  or  a  better  price  to  the  farmer? 

An  effort  to  enroll  a  large  nunber  of  growers  r.,ii   members  in  a  co- 
opL.r:-,tive  usually  results  in  getting  into  the  assjociation  a  number  of  men 
who  do  not  underst  md  the  purposes  rjad  limitations  of  thj  orjanization;  they 
expect  too  much  and  cxg   the  first  to  complain,  frequently  causing  disruption 
of  the  org  .nization. 

Better  results  may  be  expected  v;hen  a  csnall  group  of  intelligent 
men  .xe   brought  together  in  a  cooperative  association;  men  who  understand 
v/hat  they  iire  attempting  to  do  and  the  problems  involved.   The  tendency 
tod:-y  is  to  require  some  kind  of  teat  that  will  show  the  fitness  of  a  man  to 
become  a  member  of  a  cooperative  assottiation.   Etiij  is  quite  a  contrast 
with  the  older  methods  of  trying  to  gut  everyone  signed  up. 

Lack  of  capit:,l  and  a  sound  financial  pl:aa  is  another  importojit 
factor.   A  plan  shoiild  be  adopted  that  will  build  up  the  finances  of  the 
organization,  provide  a  sirJcing  fund  for  replacing  buildings  and  equipment 
and  a  reserve  for  emergencies.   The  plan  of  organization  and  financing  should 
provide  for  the  permanency  of  the  assock.tion  ojid  keep  the  control  in  the 
hands  of  members  th-t  make  use  of  it  rather  than  allowiiig  the  finrjacial  con- 
trol to  accumulate  in  the  hands  cf  a  few. 

In  order  to  manage  a  cooperr-Live  narkoting  associ;:ticn,  oji  effi- 
cient manager  must  be  secured  v;ho  has  had  training  and  experience  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution  of  the  products  to  be  handled.  To  place  an  in- 
experienced man  in  charge  as  manager  is  to  invite  trouble.   To  place  a  good 
farmer  v/ithout  experience  in  charge  of  a  selling  agency  would  be  on  a  pr^r 
\;ith  taking  a  mui  whose  v/hole  experience  had  been  in  merchroidizing  and  plac- 
ing him  on  a  farm  as  a  grov/er  of  crops. 

A  cooperative  produce  association  in  New  Engl"-ii<i  '"/ould  probably 
find  that  it  could  not  secure  a  constrmt  supply  of  products  throughout  the 
year  from  its  o-.m  members.   It  v;culd  probably  hrve  to  do  a  comr.iission  business 
handling  products  frora  ether  states  in  order  to  help  carry  the  overhead. 
Products  from  othor  states  arc  hraidled  by  existing  marketing  machinery  in 
much  greater  voliu.ie  th;,n  locally  grown  products;  the  cooperative  would  have  to 
meet  the  coripetition  of  the  existing  :;ystem  'i.nd  the  uxp-ri  jnce  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it. 
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If  more  study  is  given  to  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  coopera- 
tive marketing,  and  if  a  survey  of  the  economics  of  the  industry  is  made  as 
a  basis  for  such  study,  fevrer  ccoppsratives  7:ill  be  started  and  more  of  those 
that  may  be  organized  will  live  and  prosper. 

Boards  of  Directors  of  cooperative  associations  have  not  always 
functioned  properly.  Directors  should  attend  meetings  regularly,  keep  them- 
selves thoroughly  posted  on  every  detail  of  the  business,  determine  policies 
to  be  followed,  then  leave,  the  carrying  out  of  such  policies  to  the  manage- 
ment , 

Lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  cooperative 
associations  nearly  always  leads  to  trouble.   Some  plan  should  be  devised 
v.'hereby  every  m^ember  is  thoroughly  informed  regarding  the  details  of  the 
association  in  v/hich  he  is  a  member 

A  proper  accounting  system  is  very  necessary  in  order  that  the 
association  may  determine  at  any  time  its  exact  financial  condition. 

Members  of  the  association  should  realize  that  an  oversupply  of 
any  particular  ^-roduct  in  the  market  may  result  in  lower  prices  and  possib- 
ly even  in  a  total  loss.   If  markets  are  flrcded,  especially  with  inferior 
products,  no  system  of  marketing  will  be  able  to  raako  satisfactory  returns 
to  the  farmer. 

Two  things  of  the  utmost  importance  to  farmers  v/ill  be  realized  if 
they  study  marketing  problems  aad  gain  experience  in  cooperative  activities. 
First,  no  system  of  marketing  vrill  return  a  profit  tc  the  farmer  if  his 
costs  of  production  on  the  farm  are  too  high.  Second,  farmers  jill  learn  to 
adjust  their  production  to  more  nearly  rauet  market  demands. 

While  considerable  attention  is  now  being  given  to  marketing  pro- 
blems, v/e  predict  that  within  a  very  short  time  we  shall  be  emphasizing  again 
with  more  force  than  ever  before  that  good  farm  management,  high  producing 
units,  and  reducirig  costs  of  production  are  all  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
operating  a  farm  on  a  business  basis. 

In  Massachusetts  a  plan  has  been  developed  for  marketing  fresh, 
graded,  locally-grown  products  v/ithout  setting  up  the  heavy  overhead  ex- 
pense of  buildings,  equipment,  m.anagamont s ,  sales  staff,  etc.   It  consists 
of  bringing  together  a  group  of  business  farmers  who  agree  to  grade  and  pack 
their  products  in  accordance  v;ith  a  definite  system  kno\m  as  llassachusotts 
grades.  The   Depnxtmunt  of  Markets  sends  out  inspectors  to  help  farmers  grade 
and  pack  their  products  uniformly  and  to  see  that  every  package  contains  the 
grade  of  product  stamped  on   the  outside.   The  cooperation  of  some  of  the  most 
reliable  privately  omicd  mr.rkoting  ^vj^^icies  is  secured  rjid  those  products 
arc  mviTketed  thru  existing  agencies  which  have  demonstrated  their  efficiency 
thru  asjoj   years  of  experience.* 

This  plan  should  be  con^jidcred  by  every  New  Englojid  Community  in- 
turosted  in  furnishing  i:  larger  purcentage  of  the  demand  in  locLid  markets 
for  fresh  products  of  a  superior  quality. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  again  that  cooperative  marketing  is  not 
a  complete  solution  for  all  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  ;:.griculture  and 
the  small  returns  to  the  farmer  in  periods  of  agricultural  depression. 
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Bofoi-o   contGrin{.:   o\u"  attontir-n  upon  No?/  ?]n,-;lr,iad  let  iis   gx- 
cminc  i.  sit\ic\tion  v/hich   is   coimion  to  all  i.py.'lc  ;_,rov/crj   in  the  United  Str.tcs, 
A  situc.tion  v/hich,    I  tcliove,    lei.-,ds   to  the   conclusion;    "'rhr:t   ,?^jplc   growers 
must  fi^,ht  to  hold  their  mr^rlrot," 

The  first   chc.rt   shov/s  the   'price  of  apples   in  terms   of  the 
prices   of  other  coinmodities.        In  oth^r  words,   the  ability  of  a  quantity 
of  apples   to  pm-ckase   other   ccmnoditics.        It   i:;   oftcvj.   ciJlod  the  "purclaas- 
ing-pover"   of  apples.        The   ja-ged  line  shov/s  hov  thit;  "pvirchasing-power" 
has   varied  froia  y^ar  to  year  from  1890  to   19k;5.       Few  crops  would  show  an.y 
more  extreae  year  to  year  variation  than  do  apples.        It  has  been  a  common 
occur-:    .  have  a  ysar  v/hich   vje:-s  rather  highly  proxitahle  followed  hy  one 

which  meant  a  loss   to  the  majoritv  of  apple   growers.       The   smooth   line   in- 
dicates  the  trend.       The  chart  shov/s  that  relative  to   the  prices   of   other 
commodities,  the  price  of  apples  has  hocn  declining-. 

One  is  apt  to  conclude  that  the  ahilit-   of  a  bushel  of  apples 
to  obtain  other  thinifjs  has  been  decreasing  because    ihcrc  have  been  too 
many  bushels.        This,   however,  does  not  soom  to  bo  tho  ease.        The   second 
chart   shows   the  r^mual  production  of  apples.        It,   of  course,  has   varied 
extremely  from  year  to  year  inversely  as  the   price  haa  varied.       The   solid 
line   shows  the  trend  in  production.       Tho  dotted  lino    shows  the  trend  of 
population  in  the  miitod  S;;ate3  during  the    same  period,       Apple  production 
has  not  been  increasing  as  rapidly  as  has  the  population,    or   in  other  v/ords 
there  arc  fewer  apples   per  person.        In  spito  of  this,   the   price  of  apples 
has  been  declining. 

(Apple  prices   in  terms  of  other   conmodity  prices) 

Clio,rt3      (  ) 

(Apple  production  and  United  Gt-^tos  population     ) 

To  show  this  condition   in  another  way  two  tables  have  been  m-,dc.      In  the  up- 
per table  the  per  ca;,)ita  consumption  of  apples   is  compared  .vith  the  per  cap- 
ita consuiiiption  of  oranges  raid  grapefruit  and  with  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  banrjias.        In  the  nine-year  period  from  1889  to  1397  tho  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  applus  v/as    110  porndc.       Ijpring  the  next  nine-year 
period  an  average   of  105  pounds   of  apples  v/crc  consmoed  per  person  in  the 
United  States.        In  tho   last  two  periods  the  per  c  -pita  consiynption  of  apples 
docreasod  to  87,   rr.d  then  74  pounds.        Th^  dccrcae  has  been  steady  .-^id  ra- 
pid.      At  the  same  tii-ic  tho  per  cr.pita  consuippticii  of  cra^iges  and  grapefruit 
has   increased  froi:  czi  average  of  5  poTaiads   in  1889  to   1897,    to  an  averr;<:;e   of 
19  povjids   during  the   last  nine-year  period.       Bananas   also   showed  en  increase 

of  from  9   pcuajs  t o  14  pounds  through  this   same  pcricd  of  ;'0:\rs. ^Thus, 

*  Presented  at   tho   Institiite   of  Ccepcrativc  Ilarkcti:Tg  at  the   Comicoticut 
Agricultiiral  College,   Storrs,    Conii.,  August   17,    1927 


v/hilc  the  per  cr.pitt.  conE-omptiou  ^i.  a,M^lcr.  vrcb  decrees  iii-.-j  more  then  a 
third,   the  per   ccpitr,  censumption  of  orriicos  end.  j.rc.pcfriiit  hc.s   incrcr.s- 
od  nccj-ly  four  times,    rjid  tli-,t   of  ■br.nancs  more  thr.n  one-hr.lf. 

The  Per  Cc:pitr-  Supply  in  the  United  Str.tes 
9-Yer,r  j.verc..;:0  3 
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During"  the   sr-mc   spr.n  of  yccrs   in  which  these  chrn-cs  v/ero 
tr,kinG'  plc-cc,  the  price  of  ripples  v/r.s  clocror.sin:,-  relative  to  the  prices 
of  the   other   fruits.        If  the   price   of   r.pples   hctv/ecn  1889  rnd  1894  is 
trJcen  wS   100,   the   r.ver.-j-'C   price   for  the  yor-rs   1924  to   1925  inclusive 
shcv/od  r,  tv/ent^'-sevon  per  cent  incre-sc,       D'ai-in/;,  this  sr-mc   period  orcnG'GS 
sho\7cd     r.  scventy-cijht  per   cent   incrcr-se  r/nd  hcjir.ncs  r.  IIQ  per  cent   in- 
crer-Bc.       At  the  Gcmc  tine  the  ^-enerrJ  price   level  wr.s  risinr;  93  per  cent. 
Thus,  rel:/Givc  to  most   other  ccrm-aoditics  hrth  r.pplcs   rnd  crgnc^es   lost 
ground,   hut  the  loss   suffered  hy  the  r,pplcs  h:,s   hccn  much  more   severe. 
Bcnc.n^s   r;hov/od  m  incror,se   in  their  r.bility  to  c>:chrn-e   for   most    other   com- 
modities. 

Prices  1889-94  =  100 
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100 
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245 
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0?he  fcxts  preserjted  in  these  two  chc^rts  hr^vc  shovn  that  the 
quantity  of  r.pplcs  per  persnn  in  the  United  Str,tos  hr.s  "been   decrer.sing; 
thr.t  inspite   of  this  the   rer.l  price  of  r,pplos  hcs  "been   frJlinc;;    rnd  at 
the  same  time  the   concumpticn  of  hcth  oranc;os  uid  "bananas  has  heen  riarlc- 
edly  incroasin,;;  while  thuir  prices  have  rci-x.iricd  at  hi^-her  levels.       Thus 
the   statement:        "That  apple  rjrowcrs  muat   fipht  to  keep  their  mr.rkots." 

\\iliat   is   the   ezplanantion  of  this   ;;radual   slipping'  of  apples 
as   compared  with  those  other  fruits?       This  question  imi-.icdiatcly  throv/s 
the   discussion  into  the  realm  of   opinion.        Tv;t    prchahlf  explanations 
of    tliis   are  first  :jraded  and  standardizecl   la-oducts  versus  rn  ungraded  pro- 
duct. In  other  w.-rds,   products   in  v/hich  both  the  trade  and  consumers 
can  have   confidence  and  cm  ohtain  repeat   crders.        Second,    advertised 
products  vers^ls   an  unadvertised  product.        0rr.i;.;;o3   are  !:cpt   constantly  hc- 
forc  the  puhlic  on  the  paces   of  t'le  most  widely  read  maG'Czines  and  nev;s- 
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pr/pcrs   in  the   country.       How  nrjnj  tiuos  c.  I'-or/r  Cz  you  find  r-pplcs  r,dvcr- 
tiscd  in  rziytin^;  "but   r-  trr.da   pr.por?       a  few  tinea   to  "be   sure,   "but   conpr,r- 
r.tivoly   it   is  nec'lic'i'blo.        Such  r-t-vcrtisi..!:;  is   c.ttrr.ctivc  r,nc\  v/hcn  con- 
tiiiur.lly  "brought   t:    the   r.tter.ti.n  of  the   puhlic  c.rvC.  linhccl  with  the     ■idcr. 
cf  hcr-lth  ib  must  "be  hr.vinj;  en  effect,        PrcviCencc  conGunurs  hr.vc   indi- 
cr/bcd  thr/t  hcdth  is  the  chief  consider^ticr;  in  'buyin.:.  fruit. 

Growers   of  other   fruits  r,re  en  the  c/jjTossivc.        The  July 
9th  issue   of  a'^^Ticultur:,!  Cooporr/bion  gives  two  illustro-tions,       Sujmi:iinc 
up  the  yeo-r'G   "ctivitics   of  the  Flcridr.  Citrus  ExGhr.n^;c  this   str.tomont 
is  nr.do:    '^.dvcrtisin;;  v/c.s   conducted  duTinj;  the  prut  yor-r  with  three  rnr.in 
objects   in  viev/,  namely,   to  increr.su   consw:ip'ti^'n  ■'-ii'^'-  dcnio-ad  for  r.ll  citrus 
fruits;   to  creo/fco  r-  preference  for  Flcridr.  citrus   fruit;   and  to   stimulr.te 
■:.  roco^'nition  on  the  prxt  of  the    trcdc  and  consigner  for  Scr.ld-Sv;eet  r.s 
Floridr.'s  finest   fruit," 

"Advertisements  wore   cr.rricd  in  n;-ti.'n"-l  r.r,.:T.zincs  with  n, 
totr.l  nonthly  circulo-ticn  of  6,00'.  ,000.       Newspcpcr  spr.ce  v/r,s  r.lso  used. 
Considerc;Dlc  der.ler   service  v/ork  wc.s   cr.rricd  on,  Crev/s  worked  out  fron 

Kew  York,   CMcr.jo,   Cinci:mr-ti,  Detroit,    cnC.  Bostcr,    crverin^'  76  nr.rkcts. 
Furthernorc,   sioil-.r  v/crk  \;.-.5   cc.rried  on  to  a  linited  extent   in  Europe, 
12  ix.rkcts  hcin.-,  rer.ched.        Visits  wore  o.^o  to  245   johhors end  5,969  re- 
tr.ilcrs,        T\.?o  hundred  twenty-one  window  displr.ys  were   instrJled  end  58,179 
pieces   of  displo.y  sr-tcricl  distrihutcd," 

Di3cussi:igthc   Cr.lifornio.  Prutie  r.nd  i.pricot.  Crowcrs  Associa- 
tion those  statenonts   o-re  oadc:   "The  ncna^;cnent   in  reviewing  the   past  sea- 
son called  attention  to  the  very  lar/;c  q-'jumtity  of  fruit   of  all  kinds 
placed  in  the   channels   of  tr.ade  and  the  rosultin.';  intense   oonpotition  for  the 
p)atrcna.^;c   of  the  possible   cons-oiuer   of  fruit. 

"iui  elah:ratc  ac'vortisin;:  canpaicn  v/ac   carried  out  durinr:  the 
early  part  cf  the  nr.rk.:tind  seo,son.       Billboards  wore  used,   also  street 
car  cards  and  ncv;sp.aper  space.       j.dvertiser.:cnt3  v/ore  plo-ccd  in  publications 
with  a  monthly  circulation  of  29,000,000.       Sales  pronotion  work  v/as   con- 
ducted by  175  retail  specialty  ucn  working  in  1,200  cities  and  tovms.     Per- 
sonc-A  calls   v;ere  r.adc  upon  norc  f:an  80,000  retrll  dealers   servinc  30,000,000 
people, 

"Durin:'  the  year  a  fcllowsMp  in  food  roscr-rch  w.as  inrdntained 
at  the  University  cf  California  for  the  :_^urposc  cf  findiix;  new  ways  for 
preparing  and  sorvinj  ^jrunes." 

So  far  nothin^,  has  been  said  about  How  England.       New  En::l-nd 
apple  Gi"0';ors  are  undoiibtedly  affected  by  this  tendency  of   other  fruits 
to  take  the  place  of  the  apple.        If  they  desire  to  hold  their  place   they 
nust  enter  the  fight  to  keep  the  apple  market. 

Admitting,   then  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  orcmised  effort 
the  all  important   question  ...rises:       V/hat   form  shall  this   cccpcrative  ac- 
tion take? 
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It   is  r.xj  opinion  thc-t  the  type  of  coopcrctivc  nov;  fimctinn- 
in-;  in  the  iJcrthv/cst  cud  in  Illinois  cnC.  western  ITcv/  York,  v/ill  net  succecC 
Cjcncrr.lly  thro^^:;h^ut  Ecv;  Enii^'lr/nd.       llotc   th:,t  I   jry  throughout  Kcw  EnG"l;^J-T-'3-« 
There  r-re   r.ror,s   in  which  it  appears  thr.t  orfr.nizr,tions   of  this  kinc.  nry 
succeed.        But  for  the  nc.jority  of  Uow  En:.lr/nc'.  r/pplc  .;;rov;crs   it  does  not 
seu.i  to  ue  to  hold  pron'ise  of  "bettcrin:,  their  :,vOsiticn.        This  i.uy  "bo  a 
stcnd  v/ith  v/hich  ix-ny  ccnnet  a.;rec. 

It   is  possitile   to  le,:,rn  frcn  the  experience  cf  others,   nckinj 
allowance  for   differences   in  c  nditions.  The   lessens  v/hidi  hr.ve  "been 

Goin^;;  on  in  Now  York  Stctc  nr.y  "be  of  vcliic   t.    us   in  Nov/  En;;:lr,nd.       At   Icc.st 
they  deserve  sonc  nttcntion. 

The  tr.blc   shcv;s   the  ,':,verr,;';e  costs      of  ^.cckin,    c  hcrrel  of 
cpplcs   in  35  cocpcrctivc  pr-Gkin,_    houses.       Here   in  Hew  England  we  oee  more 
interested  in  the   costs   of  packin;--   the  "bushel  box,  but  the  sane  factors 
whicii  influenced  costs,    tlxit  is,   the   sane  causes  for   costs  heins  hlgli  or 
lov;  in  New  York,  vdll  hold  for  conditions  hsre. 

ii.verar,'e   Packing  CoE^ts   per  Barrel   for   55  Association, 

in  1922 


Cost  Per 
Barrel 

Per  Cent 

La.hor 

0.23 

53 

l.Iana£'eiaent 

.04 

8 

Office 

,05 

12 

Building' 

.06 

14 

Equipment 

.C4 

8 

Pov;er,   Lir^ht, 

Heat 

.01 

1 

Other  Costs 

.02 

4 

0.45  100 


The  first  and  hy  far  the  most   important  cost  was   lahor.      This 
iten  amomited  to  somewhat  more  than  half   of  the  total,   or  45  cents.        The 
second  largest   itera  v/as  the  Building  Cost   of   6  cents  per  harrel  or   14  per 
cent  of  the   total.       Ho\7  many  New  England  apple   growers  have  a  huilding 
charge  as  part  of  their  packing,-  cost?       Undoubtedly  many  of   the  larger 
growers  do  have  packing  houses,   "but  do  not   the   great  majority  either  pack 
in  the  orchard  or  use  part   of  a  building,    such  as   the  barn,  v/hich  they 
have  for   other  pur.^osus.       The  third  largest   item  was  Office  Cost.      Few 
growers   employ  anyone  to  do   their  office  work.     V/hct  book-keeping-  is  done, 
is  done  after   the  days  -work  in  the  orchard  at  the   expense^  of  the  after 
dinner  snooze.        In  the   cooperative  packing  houses,  it  is  an  actual  cash 
outlay,  which  the  individual  grov/er  does  not  have. 

lanr-gcment  averaged  4  cents  a  barrel.       I-Iore   is  another  cash 
expense  that  the  individual   grower  "takes   out   of  himself."       Equipment 
Cost   is  usually  low  on  individual  orcterds.        It  would  probably  be  better 
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for  tho   entire  c/j^ilo   i:adustr7  if  tli'jro  v;r,s  mor  .   G'^ucrc.  1  ■use   of  v/orth.v;hilG 
equipment.       Ilov/ovcr,   :j,i  c:r..onso  such  cs  thia   is   one  vvhich  nen  f.rc   slov/ 
to  r.dd  until  thoy  r.ro  sure  thrt  it  v/ill  uioi  a  tlicn  "jr-y  for   itcolf ,        The 
Ir-st   tv;o   items  ere  srar.ll,   but  c:re   r/j±  to  "be   smrJler  when  the   grower   docs 
his   ov;n  ^''-ckin/;;.        If  these  str.tcments  are  correct,   then  tne  form?,tion  of 
coo^'Orr-tive   jr,G::iu,j  houses    ^,dd3    soniev/hero  from  25  to  50  _,iGr   cent   to  the 
costs  of  >".ckin,v.  To  "be   successful  the   ..rice  ohtr.incd  must  "bo  r.t   ler,st 

this   r-.mo-oxLt  hij-hcr  tlicn  tlx.t  rcc-^ivud  hy  equally  ,rood  producers  v;ho  r-re 
doinj  their  ov.n  j..r,cliin;j. 

To   carry  this   thou{,ht   further,    let  us   examine   iVhat  was   ac- 
tually tailing  place  on     s  .-raG  of  tho  individual  farms.       It  has  hccn  found 
that   on  53  fanvis    in  ivcstcrn  ITev/  York  the  avcrapc   pecking  crew  v/r.s  ahout 
t'.;o  persons,   that   in  32  of  the  53  cases   or  60  per  cent,   the  family  did 
all  or  a  part  of  the  prxjkin.;;.       Those  people  received  no  pay  for  their 
work.        In  23   cases,    or  43  ^;,jr  c^nt,  the  farmer's  wife  was   called  upon 
to  help  with  tho  j..xking.      It   is  smr.ll  \;ondor  tluat  mm;'  v;omon  have  a   dis- 
tinct aversion  to  hoco  ..ing  fr.rmcrs'  wives.       From  what   I  have   seen  in 
New  England,  raemhers   of  the  family  do  not   do   as  much  of  this  type   of  work 
as   is  indicated  hy  these  Jlew  York  figures, 

Facjiin^.  on  Farms 

_         j,  :  )lcs  in  Barrels 


Nvjnber   of  Farms  53 

i.vcrage   Crew  2,3 

Family  Pac]-;ed: 

iTo.   Cases  32 

Per  Cent  50.4 

XJiio  Pr-cked 

Uo.   Cases  23 

Per  Cent  43.4 


The  racmers   of  the  family  usucJ-ly  received  no  cash,  hut   if  a 
chf-rgo  had  heon  made  for  their  v/ork  r,t  about   tho   cost  of  hired  labor, 
what  wo'jJ-d  have  been  the  costs   of  packing  en  thene  individual  farms? 
L  gToup  of  55  farms  which  packed  rn  average   of  504  barrels   of  o^j^les   re- 
ported a  labor   cost   of   :,botit    19   c^nts   per   barrel.        This   cost  was   23   cents 
per  bi'.rrel  in  the  cooperative  packing  houses.        The  building  cost  was 
about   two   cents   compared  v/ith  eight  cents   per  barrel  and  tho  qqu.ipment 
cost   less  than  half  a  cent   compared  with  four  cents.       The  other  costs 
averaged  less  than  one-tenth  of  a   cent   per  barrel.        Individuals  packing 
in  thoir    orchards  for  the  most    part,   over  home-rsiado  packing;  tables,  were 
doing  the    job   for    less  t:  an  half  of  v/hat   it  -was   costing  in  tho  coopera- 
tive packin^  houses.        It   is  practically  im;,^ossiblo  for  a  business   organ- 
ization to  moot   such  competition,       iP^^ri  culture  on  this  plrai  is   a  pcascji- 
try,  whi-re  tho  humr,n  beinp:  is   exploited  in  ord^.r  to  have  costs    low  enough 
to  show  a  margin  of  profit.       This   condition  is  not    sc  apparent   in  Hew  Eiii-,- 
land,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  the  same  thing  must  be  faced. 


_  «  _ 

C  cit:^   of  p-,cl-iii:;   :n 


j.ljloj   ±:i  ]j-A 

H'uinbcr   :.f  r^M-ius 

55 

..vor',^,c  x-"g}: 

504 

L;a);r  C- .t 

■  .189 

T!uildi:.„   Cc^u 

.017 

SavLi-mciit   Cc:.t 

.003 

Othor   Cor;-G 

.003 

Tc-br:l  Cc3t  v.^09 


Uudcubt.-c'.ly  tlio    o-^o^r.  ,:,tivc3  were   rloin,;;  --  'bo-btcr   job   of  pr-ck- 
inc:;  thr:i  nrny  of  ■chot.c   ii:diviLlr.;.lc.        The  c^acGtl-ii  tm-.is  u^.cii  whether  tho 
prico  clDtr.ined  for  the  crops,   :x- Ic.  throv.^:h  i;iic  r,:J3Gcir;ti':;.i,  v/ns  sufficiGut- 
ly  lii^;h  to  uor--.  t'i:;i  ^.c-j  f^r  tlic  ',;^::^iti.viir,l   coctj. 

la  nrrvcr  t :.'   dit'.in  octtor  .rio.s   tho   Icx.jc   oo.porr.tivc   r-seo- 
ci./ui„n3  h-.vc  ccatr.-.l  orpuiis; .ti  .ue;   v/nich  rcic'cr  c.'.loj   service.       The  tjc-les 
service  cniec.vora  t..     'bt.du  ;,  \;idcr  distril3viti:ii  end  in  s~nc  cr.sos  tc 
"iucrchr.xidi3G'<  tho  or -^   h-    la-ttiiij  frarl;;  ociur.1  fx.i.--u:.its   en  the  ui;-.rVets 
ddich  v'ooh  or  n.^rrth  d-.;ri:.:^,  the   oc  .s..ri.        H  I'c   in  l'c\;  Ei^lr^nd  v/o  dc  not 
v-r.:.t  distrioution.       \7c  have,   '.ciiittedl;;,    the   host  r.r.rlccts   in  the   co-untryj 
v;hi-  he  r,ii:;.i.vo   t:    do^iert  tlion?       If  '.ve  r.ll  holiovcd  in  the   sr-cr.llod  "i.ior- 
ch.uidisinr^",   ITov;  Enplr.n.L  c:^'"V;C!rG,    alne,    c?ul'.  n^-t   :;rcfit  hy  it.        llr. 
Jo£.'sc  \7.   Tr/rp  h%c   cdi.';n  th:\t   in  recent  ycxs,    it    is  th<.  Unitod  Str,tes   crop 
Ciid  net  the  ¥ov;  Enplr,i.d  crcp.  v/viioh  h;-,s   rjot  the  ,_.ricc  in  the  Bcston  llr.rkct. 
Thus,    if  v/e  "i.iorchr,ndiso^:"  Kcv;     Enclrnid  rp.'ljo   it    /ovld  h.-ve  prr,cticrdly 
nc  effect  on  the:-.vcr',pc  r.nnn:-l  :,.rico.       It   io  ugoIosc;   in  Ilcv;  En.^;lr:,nd  to 
tr.lk  >,ith..r   dictrlhut:!    n   -r  "uorch'/idioinp." 

Furth-r  .V  re ,   sh:uld  it  he  decided  th-t  c,  r;  rvlos   force  is  dc- 
sirc-.blG  r,  l.'J:p.:c   voi-',:'ne   ■.UL'.t  he   cntrollod.        Thii;   quest:   n  of  voltuno   is 
so  inpcrtr.nt   ciu.  oo  over  iref-ciit   in  ITeu  3i\.:l-nd  :.,  Ticultur-,1  husiness   or- 
:r,ni  act  ions  th:.t   it    deoorvoc   opoci;,l  r'.cnti   i;.        Tho   ch;:-,rt  chov/s  how  the 
costs  of  1  rxjhin-:,  ...   i3:,rrol  .f  ..v  ploo    incrcoxixi-d  os   the  vol^uio  pr-ckcd  do- 
croo.scd.  "    Tho  firr^t  ., .  int   on  the  left   shov;s  the   cost   of  pr.ckino;  c.  hrrrcl 
of  c.p  -lee    in  the   1  ;rr--et  o,3rfocia.ti  on,  the   second  point   is  tho  nc::t   loj:/;;cst 
r>ssocic.ti-.;n  :^:d  s  .•  Qn,  yaitil  the   l.',st  dot    ;n  the  ripht  v/hich  shows  tho 
cost   of  :,)r.ckinp-  in  the   ',ssocir/Jion  with  tho   sir.llost   gur.ntity  (f  fruit, 
Tlie   c>.r.trol  lino  sh ; v/s   tho  r,vor;ope  tondr.ncy  for   costo  t:  rise  r,s  thx;   vol- 
tme  ox   fruit  l-u^ndled  hecor..es   less.       Thio  first  •  rou;,.  of  r-jsocir.ti  -  ns 
which  i.-,c!;od  norc  thr.n  18,000  hr,rrolr.   o,t   or.ch    ^.cckin;  house  hr/.  o,n  o,ver- 
cpc  c'-st   of  G5  cotLo  ,.er   ■brn-rcl,   tho  no::t  pro-.o  of  r.ssocir.tiono  v/hich  pack- 
ed frcn  8,500  'bo.rrels   to    18,000  ho-rrcls   h:,d  r;:i  r.vcr.o.;,c   pc.ckiiv    cost   of  41 
cents   per  bo-.rrel  nnd  tho   lo.Lit  ijrcnp,    in  which  no  •■-ssociotions  po-ckod  cs 
nuch  c.s   8,500  hr-rrols   tjie  r.vero,_o   ^.o.ckin,  „  c-st  w^o   50  cents   per  hr,rrcl. 
Thus,    in  crdor  tc   he   oificiont   it   is  nccoss;.ry  to  hr-ve   c,  considcrr.hlc 
voluiuc  of  fruit.       There  r,ro  of  curse  nrjiy  otl'icr  ff^ctors   influcncin.;;  the 
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costs   of  pr,ckin;;»       For  czzca-xjIq  there  cro  c'.cfinito  rcL--30us  for  the   inef- 
ficiency of   such  cXL  ascccir.ti.n  as  nui-Abcr  t\/clvc,        I  fool,   thr-t  from  the 
cx^-)orieucc  \7h.ich  h',s  teen  j-.inoC  in  TIcv/  Ycri:  thrt  ncv;  r-ssocir,t.vcns   cr.n 
"bo  jiiilGcL  LMc.y  from  scoo   of  tho  more  costly  nist^kes  thr.t  have  been  nr.do. 
But  the  point  is  thr.t  in  ojrdor  t:    have  efficiency  cnC.  lev/  costs,   volur-ie 
Liust  bo  prcs'^nt.       This   is   just  c,s   true   for  the  contrcvl  cr-jr-nizr.tion  cs 
fcr  the  pr,cki:v_;  houses,    it  nust  hr.vc  r,   Ir.ri^'c  voluno  before   the   expenses 
cf  c.  srJcs  nr.nr,c;cr  i.nC.  hit;    office  :.re  juatifici. 

(Chr.rt-pcckin ;;  Costs  Rise  as  Volu:?.c  Decreases) 

I  saii  that   I  did  not  believe  that  these  "ovor-hcad"   or{-;an- 
izations  can  succeed  in  uorc   thrji  2  or  3  areas   in  Mew  Enclraid,       The  vol- 
ume  is   lackin:,'.       Such  orc'oaiiaati^ns  raise  the   cost  r.if.tcrially  and  the 
difficulties   cf  obtaining'  a  hi.jhcr  j_.rico  are  ^^rc  .tor  here  than  in  any 
typical   car-lot  shippinj;  area.       Hcv;  crji  such  cji  or,:;anizaticn  conpote  with 
thG  \-.icn  v/h?  is  sollinc  nrach   of  his   crop  direct  to  ccnsunors  or  rotr.ilers? 
Distribution  v;culd  take  away  the   adv::jita.';e  that  leu  En^jland  apple  rTOwers 
now  have.       "Morchandisinj"  is  noanin.'jlcss. 

In  Ncv;  England  a  ;;raw/or  dees  not  have  to  travel  500,    1000   or 
oven  3000  niles  to  see  the  ucn  v/ho  is   scllin,:;  his   product   in  the  city, 
Horo  where  the  difficulties   of  niarkct   contacts  are  reduced  to  a  miniraura 
cziC.  v/hore  retail  and  direct  to  coiisuner  sales   are   corxion,   the  difficulties 
of  cii  "over-head"  oraanizati.n  shovanj;  an  increased  return  arc  well  nijh 
ins urnount able.       \7c  all  Imov;    that  the   price  return  nust  be  r-roatcr  or 
failure   is   inevitable. 

The  criminal  proposition  v/as  that   ?.pplG  {:TOvj-ers  nust  fi^'ht 
to  hold  their  nir.rket.        If  the   "over-head"  type  cf  cr.panizaticn  is   not 
desirable   in  Tew  Enplane,    then  i7hat  sliould  bo   d:nc?       i.s   I   see   it,    our   ob- 
jective  is  to   hold  the  Hcv7  England  Market  for  How  Enjlraad  r;rowers.        In 
order  to  do  this  v/e  nust  have  a  hii^;h-class,    sto,ndardizcd  product  and  de- 
velop a  prefcronco  on  the  part   of  ccnsunaors   fcr  I\Few  Bnfjlrnd  apples.       This 
ncans  unifcrn  ci'ndinG-  and  a.lvertisinp.        The  problen  is  to  obtain  these 
two  factors   in  en  cccnonical   and  efficient  r.io-nncr. 

It   is  always   easy  to  talk  about   thaton  which  vjc  have  no  facts 
and  no   oxperionce,        I,    thercfore,hesitatsi  to  siiQ^'cst  whr;t   is  nev/  ojid  un- 
tried,  but  if  you  a^ree  that  imiforn  la  ckin     and  advertisin  -  hold  real  pos- 
sibilities c.nC.  thit  the   typica,!   over-head  or.prxiization  is  not  the  neans, 
then  scnct/dnc  new  nust  be  considered. 

A  plan  which  seems   to  ne  to  have  possibilities  is  to  forn  a 
scries   of  paokin{;  orr'anizi.ticns   in  v/hich  each  uan  will  do  his   own  packing, 
but  be   liable  to    insix:ction  at  o^ny  time  b;^  state  or  federal   insiX)Ctcrs. 
Each  nembor  of  this   orr.-anization  ot.  11  pay  into  its  treasury  a  definite 
sum,    say  5  cunts   j..cr  bushel,   part  of  which  v;ill  /;;o  tov/ard  the   costs  of  in- 
sieetion  and  the  remainder  to  advert isinc. 
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Ijr.iVj"  ..f  o^ur  :;rr-uc3   r.-.rc  not  use'.  c::tc.i3ivcl.Y  rjiu  it   is  very  dif- 
ficult t:  shoi;  thc.t  thoy  2ir.vo  'boncritc.:.  r.nyone.       Such  .:.n  orccinizr.ticn 
vroulc.  rJlow   c^lr   various   str.tc   c-.o;.  ■,i''r.iG:^-t3   to   shcv;  i-cfchcr  f.cfinitc  rcsultc 
for  .?;  j.'lo  GT"-de^«        It     v/oul,'.  :\ll.v;  the  k^c..'iu';  of  rccCTCs  r.s  to  the  miin- 
■facr   of  'btLshcls  pr-ckoC.  uialcx"  the  i-Lmi.        It  v/culc  r-'ivc  r.  definite   vohiclG 
fcr   cr^-rryin-;  "ut   the   cc'-ucr-.ti -nrJ  v/rrk  i/lich  raurjt     ;■.•  v/ith  nr.kin^,  rxij  L.raio 
worthv/hilG.        It  xr:-'\lC.  •oi'^'^  r.  ■..louic  ty  wiiidi  r.  Et:,nC;.rJisccl  Yow  Euclrjid 
ilTcCuct   coulu  he  identified  c:nC-  cic  ncicc  ;^jC£3iTDle  '-.dvertisi;v;.       BecrAisG 
'-f  those  r.Cvr.ntc^jes   in  cr.rrjdn,;:    -ut  srro   of  the  '^.vjc'^.cscs   cf  our  nr.rkctin£,' 
L)ur:.jr-uc,    it  v/o^ild  r/Ji)Cf.r  th.:r,t  there  v/ac   j\istiiio:,ti.-:n  fcr  the  str.te  hurerAia 
■r.skin::;  for  sufficient  iimdo  t'    ik.;'-  riost  cf  tlic   in3j..cctiG-:i  ccsts.        If  t'lic 
could  oc  C.-^iiG  tlion  r,  l-.r,.;o  j.,  xt   of  the  per  hushel  ch  ,r.;;c  could  ho  o_ent 
for   r-dvcrtisin;:;. 

This    oroniiisc.tijn  v/ould  hr.vc  to  r-do^,t  c  tr:',de  n^rk  v/hich 
cotild  he  used  only  hy  its  locvibers  r,r.d  r.ro.'.nrd  v/hich   its  cdvertirjiri; ;  v;:uld 
center,       This  trr.dc  rx-.rk  v/juld  ho  the  nec-ns   of   distincaishin.-;  r,  ctr.nd- 
:-rdisod  i^r.ck  of  ITev;  En-::l.-.nd  r,:,:];.l^s  iron  r,ll  ether  r,;^..lcs  end  therefore 
the  nccns   cf  dcvelo;,  in_,  r,  de/xond  f^r   those  ovj.:les. 

There  ere   cf  coiu'se  cicny  dctr.ils   thct  r.iust  he  worked  out, 
such  es  pono.ltios   to  ucnhers,   ne;-ner  of  ccllocti.. n  of  duos   or  chercos, 
conjenseti.n  of  the  treasurer  or  secretory,  host  rxthcds   of  ec'-vertisin;;; 
e,nd  neny  others, 

I  hevG   cutlincd  wlv.t   o^:^.co.r  to   ue   to  he  soc.ie   of  the  nost   in- 
portfuit  market  in  ,  prohleins  focino   c,:.  pic  fro\7Grs,        I  hc.vo  sketched  what 
riey  he  a  oieens    of  hotter  in:;  the   positicn  of  ITev/  En^::lriid  r.pplo  :,T0'.vers,   rl- 
thcufji  it   is  hcset  i::ith  c.io.nj'"  difficulties .        I  hope   I  h-ve   r,t   Icr.st   chr.l- 
lcn;-'C:d  your  ettontion. 
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EURAl  EDUCATION  IN  DEIfl.{ARIC  AlTD  ITS  RELATION  TO  C00P3RATITil  MARKSTINS 

by 

Jakdh   E.  Lange 

Whenever  I  have  "been  speaking  over  herei  I  have  met  so  much 
admiration  for  Denmark  and  the  achievements  of  my  country  men  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  likely  to  somewhat  overestimate  ■what 
aur  real  achievements  are.  We  are  not  nearly  so  accomplished  as  some 
people  think.  Having  seen  in  America,  during  my  short  visiti  so  much 
of  what  you  have  achieved  and  of  what  opportunities  you  have  for  achieve 
ing  naich  more  than  you  have,  the  small  things  which  we  have  happened  to  he 
ahie  to  accomplish  dwindle  so  to  speak,  not  to  mere  nothingness,  fortun- 
ately, hut  to  something  not  very  grand.  Still  I  -jeel  that  I  maj'  he  ahle 
to  tell  you  something  which  may  interest  you;  not  ahout  \daat  we  have  achie- 
ved hut  ahout  how  it  has  come  to  pass.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  I  he- 
come  interested  in  how  it  was  donet  how  it  came  ahout;  the  historical  side 
of  Einy  movement  is  to  me  of  the  greatest  interest.  At  all  events  it  may 
ve  useful  for  me  to  tell  you  a  little  ahout  this,  because  what  we  have  ac- 
tually achieved,  the  statistical  side  of  the  story,  you  can  find  in  hooks. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  get  hold  of  the  inner  side  of 
a  movement,  and  it  is  the  inner  side  which,  in  many  cases,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Still  I  shall  not  claim  so  much  of  your  time  as  to  talk  for  hours 
and  hours  ahout  the  history  of  Denmark.  I  shall  begin  at  the  same  period 
tftiere  you  begin  usually  with  your  modern  histroy  -  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  ISth  century.  We  look  back  upon  I7SS  sonewhat  as  you  look  back  to  the 
same  period.  In  fact  in  IJSS,  one  year  before  the  French  revolution,  the 
Danish  people  were  liberated  -  not  by  any  revolutionary  movement,  bat  by 
an  evolution  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances  which 
carried  us  with  great  strides  towards  our  present  status.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  the  movements  in  modern  Europe  may   be  said  to  have  benefited  ys  just  as 
the  Gulf  Stream  which  makes  our  country  inhabitable.  Just  as  this  strong 
current  brings  to  us  a  better  climate,  so  the  events  of  Europe  have  been  a 
godsend  to  us. 

You  will  recollect  how,  about  1770 »  i^^  France  an  econcmic  school 
calling  itself  the  Physiocrats  arose  and  startled  Europe  in  a  remaxkable 
way.  The  main  idea  of  the  Physiocrats  was  that  agriculture  is  the  true 
fo\mdation  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation  and  the  freeing  of  the  peasantry 
should  be,  therefore,  the  fundamental  policy  of  any  country.  As  one  of 
the  schools  puts  it:  "Poor  peasantry,  poor  country;  poor  country,  poor 
king."  Now  this  very  revolutionary  new  philosophy  spread  all  over  Europe 
in  a  wonderful  way.  Everywhere  "enliglitened  autocracy"  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  the  peasant  well-to-do  in  order  tlxat  the  country  might  be  wealth- 
y  and  the  king  rich.  Even  in  Sassia  the  Bnpress  Catharine  called  in  one  of 
these  radicals  with  a  view  to  improving  the  status  of  the  Russian  peasant • 
It  all  came  to  naught.  You  can  go  all  over  Europe  and  in  no  country  can  you 
find  any  trace  of  this  movement  except  in  Denmark,  where  by  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  some  high-minded  members  of  the  nobility  and  some  wide-awake  citizens 
far-reaching  reforms  were  brought  about  and  the  peasantry  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  go  forward.  If  you  ever  go  to  Copenhagen  you  will  find  in  the  main 
thoroughfare  a  little  column,  not  as  splendid  as  your  Washington  Monument,  only 
just  a  little  xmpretentious  obelisk,  but  bearing  the  proud  name,  "The  Column 
of  Liberty, "  because  it  reminds  us  of  I7S8,  which  was  the  starting  point  of 
the  civic  emancipation  of  the  Danish  people. 


-  £  - 

The  picture  of  Danish  history  is  not  all  sunshine.  Sound  growth 
can  not  he  achieved  hy  sunshine  alone.  We  had  to  pass  throiigh  the  dark  pe- 
riod of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  years  afterward,  when  the  Danish  farmer 
was  almost  crushed  to  death  hy  endless  war,  national  dehts  and  falling  prices. 
Not  -until  after  the  lS20s  did  his  way  aliead  "become  a  little  smoother. 

Shortly  afterward  began  the  next  great  European  movement  that  bene- 
fited Denmark,  the  Free  Trade  movement  in  England.  Free  trade  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  England  itself.  Greater  Britain  was  built  xcpon  it. 
But  next  to  England  itself,  free  trade  benefited  Denmark  more  than  any  other 
country;  it  opened  up  to  us  the  best  market  in  the  world,  and  the  Danish 
farmers  who  had  just  begun  to  work  out  their  own  economic  salvation,  ic^jroving 
their  land  and  their  stock  and  everything,  very  quickly  saw  this  opportunity 
and  made  a  great  stride  ahead.  I  tell  you  this  because  I  have  often  found 
expressed  in  books  about  Denmark  the  idea  that  the  Danish  evolution  is  of  very 
recent  origin,  that  it  began  say  in  1S6U.  That  is  not  so.  The  Danish  farmer 
was  leading  the  van,  I  might  say,  even  in  the  IS^s. 

But  then  again,  after  a  comparatively  short  period  of  good  condi- 
tions and  improvements,  hard  times  were  in  store  for  Denmark.  I  refer  to 
the  war  of  186U,  I  do  not  think  you  will  recollect  it;  there  are  so  many 
wars  in  this  world  of  ours,  you  are  not  likely  to  ranember  tham  all.  But 
there  was  a  Danish  was  with  Austria  and  Germany.  It  sounds  almost  funny 
to  think  of  Denmark  making  war  with  Austria  and  Germany.  A  good  many  other 
peoples  united  to  do  so  a  few  years  ago;  and  if  they  did  not  actually  fail, 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  failure.  We  failed,  of  cours;  I  need  not  tell 
you  that,  but  this  defeat  meant  to  Denmark  almost  a  deathblow. 

But  I  think  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  in  war  the  losers  will 
be  the  gainers.  Look  for  instance  at  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  IS70.  Look 
at  France  after  that  war.  She  paid  out  the  five  milliard  (a  sum  almost  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  the  time)  and  after  that  she  became  the  center  of 
EuroTJe,  the  spiritual  center  of  Europe  whither  everyone  went  for  new  inspira- 
tion, iriaere  art  fltiurished,  where  literature  made  great  strides.  At  the 
same  time  no  one  tho\ight  of  Germany  except  as  a  military  power.  Our  defeat 
in  1S6U  was  not  without  similar  beneficial  effects.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  every  man  in  Denmark  with  any  feeling  for  the  people,  with  any  truly 
democratic  feeling,  could  not  keep  the  impression  from  his  heart  that  now  or 
never  was  the  time  to  do  something  for  Denmark.  "We  must  try,  you  and  I, 
to  create  a  better  Denmark,  even  thou^  a  smaller  one."  We  very  often  quote 
as  a  motto  for  the  time  after  1S6U,  "What  has  been  lost  by  the  sword  must  be 
regained  by  the  plow."  There  was  a  feeling  among  the  best  of  the  people  in 
all  classes  that  Denmark  ..ad  become  too  small  to  allow  any  pairt  of  Its 
soil  to  lie  fallow;  that  even  the  worst  soil  should  be  cultivated  and  like- 
wise that  even  the  poorest  soul  should  be  educated.  Such  a  general  feel- 
ing, you  will  understand,  is  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  evolution  of 
new  and  better  times. 

And  then  one  thing  more  had  happened.  Some  years  before  (ISUS- 
I85O)  we  had  had  another  was  with  Germany,  and  during  that  war  Denmark  had 


obtained  her  constitution.  We  got  our  constitution  and,  because  we  got 
it  during  the  war,  not  even  the  most  conservative  minds  dared  to  deny  to 
anyone  an  equal  share  in  the  ruling  of  the  oo\mtry  which  he  had  helped  to 
save.  Consequently,  we  got  universal  suffrage  at  a  time  when,  in  Europe 
generally,  this  was  not  thought  of.  (You  will  recollect  that  in  England 
universal  suffrage  was  not  achieved  until  sifter  1890). 

The  next  thing  that  happened  to  Denmark  was  something  due  to 
America.  You  know  how,  about  1S80,  the  broad  acres  of  the  Middle  West 
suddenly  flooded  Europe  with  cheap  wheat.  The  European  fanners,  at  first, 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  "What  shall  we  do,"  they  thought,  "now  that  we 
can't  get  anything  worth  mentioning  for  our  wheat?"  In  Germany,  under  the 
leadership  of  Bismarck,  they  went  in  for  high  protective  duties.  Bismarck 
achieved  this  very  brilliant  political  feat  of  "uniting  industry  and  faria- 
ing"  -  that  is,  the  big  industrial  group  and  the  large  landowners.  They 
handed  for  the  protection  of  agricultural  prodacts  as  well  as  industrial 
ones  -  and  the  small  landowners  blindly  followed  the  lead  of  the  large  ones. 
In  England  a  protective  duty  on  grain  could  not  be  thought  of,  so  the  farmer 
dropped  down  his  hands  and  did  not  do  anything  except  to  think  of  bygone 
better  days  and  to  dream  of  protection.  The  Danish  farmer  did  not  follow 
the  lead  of  G-ermany  and  the  big  landowners'  interest.  He  did  not  give  vip, 
as  did  the  English  farmer.  We  singly  said  to  ourselves;  "Why  should  we  not 
utilize  this  great  opportunity?"  The  American  farmers  are  sending  to  us 
lots  of  corn  and  wheat.  Why  should  we  not  use  all  this  cheap  foodstuff 
for  feeding  hogs  and  cattle  and  making  butter?"  This  was  vei^^  plain  and 
sensible,  and  this  is  lialf  the  Danish  story. 

It  did  not  require  a  brilliant  mind  to  see  what  the  Danish  farmers 
saw:   "If  we  can  get  corn  and  wheat  cheap  why  shouldn't  we  produce  as  many 
hogs  and  cattle  as  we  can  and  then  send  them  to  England  and  make  money  on 
them?  Often  not  very  much  to  be  sure,  but  sufficient." 

But  why  did  we  see  what  others  could  not?  Why  didn't  we  follow 
the  lead  of  the  big  landowners  as  the  German  small  farmers  did?  I  will  tell 
you  why.  It  was  chiefly  because  we  were  engaged  in  a  political  struggle 
with  the  big  landowners.  And  as  soon  as  one  of  the  bi.  laindowners  said  "pro- 
tection,"  we  said,  "free  trade."  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  this  polit- 
ical conflict.  After  ISfeU,  after  the  war,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  all 
democratic  spirited  men  in  the  country  felt  that  now  was  the  time  for  uniting 
the  people.  But  reactionaries  are  always  to  be  found  in  any  country,  and  we 
had  ours.  And  they  were  strong  enou^  at  the  time  for  depriving  the  people 
of  liberties  recently  gained.  They  couldn't  do  it  entirely,  but  they  man- 
aged to  limit  the  suffrage  in  such  a  way  that  money  and  landed  interests  got 
the  upper  hand  in  the  Upper  House  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  bar  against 
the  will  of  the  people. 

The  political  life  of  Denmark  -  for  the  next  Uo   years  became  a  stren- 
uous battle  against  this  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  in  this 
struggle  of  the  people  the  peasant-proprietor  largely  took  the  lead.  But 
this  again  had  a  very  important  influence  on  the  way  he  went  about  other 


nsatters.  You  know  that  when  we  began  making  "butter  and  "bacon,  we  began 
it  in  a  cooperative  way  on  a  strictly  democratic  basis.  This  came  very 
natural  to  us;  the  more  so  because  we  wanted  in  any  way  to  go  against  the 
landed  aristocracy.  Now  the  big  landowners*  position  was  this  -  as  any 
aristocratic  supremacj'  always  will  be  -  it  was  built  up  upon  a  feeling  of 
superiority:  "You  are  the  many,  but  we  are  the  clever  ones;  we  are  the 
right  men  to  rule  the  country,"  That  is  what  they  would  say.  And  they 
said  it,  especially  when  looking  down  upon  the  small  farmer.  You  co\ild 
take  any  local  paper  and  see  the  quotations:  "Ifenor  butter  (as  they  called 
it),  |0  cents,"  and  "peasants'  butter,  25  cents."  "Indeed,  we  are  the  clever  oie 
onesl"  iBut  as  soon  as  this  new  problem  -  to  manufacture  "butter  on  a  large 
scale  and,  instead  of  selling  grain,  to  b^oy  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  wheat 
from  America  -  as  sson  as  this  became  the  economic  problem  of  the  day,  the 
small  farmer  at  once  saw  the  way  he  had  to  go. 

Practical  cooperation  was  not  smything  invented  for  the  people 
or  taught  them  by  superior  minds.  It  began  in  an  out-of-the-way  little 
village,  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  coxmtry,  where  a  few  peasant- 
farmers  came  together  and  made  up  their  minds  to  cooperate.  They  saw  quite 
clearly  that  by  "lunping"  their  milk  they  would  have  a  larger  lot  and  could 
chuni  once  a  day  instead  of  once  a  week  and  get  a  better  price  for  the  but- 
ter. This  idea  spread  very  quickly,  because  having  to  sell  our  butter  in 
England  we  coiild  not  sell  it  individually.  The  small  man  could  not  make 
"butter  individually,  nor  could  he  sell  it  individually,  and  consequently 
they  made  it  cooperatively  and  sold  it  iSooperatively. 

In  America,  as  with  us,  you  have  cooperation,  but  cooperation  is 
of  many  kinds.  Occasionally  it  succeeds  and  occasionally  it  is  a  failure. 
You  cgm't  always  tell  why.  But  one  of  the  conditions  of  success  in  cooper- 
ation is  democracy.  Now  in  Denmark  all  the  cooperative  undertakings  were 
"built  up  on  strictly  democratic  lines.  Every  man  had  only  one  vote,  ■wb.eth.er 
he  had  one  cow  of  50  cows.  Such  practical  democracy  is  not  always  easily 
attained,  because  the  "four-horse  farmer"  is  a  big  fellow  compared  with  the 
"one-horse  farmer,"  and  if  the  one-horse  farmer  wants  to  have  his  say,  the 
other  is  likely  to  say  "shut  up;  yoru  have  only  one  horse."  But  the  fairly 
large  farmers  were  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  hard  struggle.  They  were  the 
leaders  in  a  fight  against  the  big  landed  aristocracy  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  They  could  not  stand  on  the  platform  one  day  and  denounce  aristo- 
cracy and  go  home  the  next  day  in  the  village  hall  and  talk  cooperation  on 
aristocratic  lines.   Tliis  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  Danish  success;  that  we 
all  felt  that  whatever  cooperation  we  should  have  must  be  on  absolutely 
equal  lines. 

And  one  thing  more.  Tlie  Danish  peasant-farmer  instinctively  felt 
that  his  success  in  business  also  me^int  political  and  social  recognition.  I 
recollect  that  big  exposition  -  it  wi?  about  IS90  -  the  "Hoyal  Show"  as  they 
would  say  in  England,  when  the  small  farmers'  butter  carried  away  the  fold 
medal,  leaving  the  bronze  one  for  tliat  of  tlia  landed  aristocracy.  I  said  to 


myaelf;  "This  is  the  doom  of  aristocratic  rule  in  Denmark."  And  it  was. 
Bat  this  feeling  of  the  imnortance,  not  only  economic  importance,  hut  social 
importance  of  our  success  in  cooperation  was  hehind  its  success.  The  small 
farmer,  especially  bhe  very  small  one,  the  one-horse  man  (and  he  could  cast 
the  deciding  vote  "because  of  his  number)  is  a  wary  economist,  likely  to  turn 
the  coin  twice  hefore  giving  it  out  -  or  rather  to  put  it  hack  again.  But 
for  his  cooperative  factoryt  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  machinery  was  not 
too  expensive. 

The  nesrt  thing  that  happened,  which  carries  my   story  a  little 
further  on,  was  the  stirring  up  of  the  problem  of  access  to  Isuid.  Tlie  or- 
dinary "peasant  farmer"  as  we  call  him,  the  aborigines  of  rural  Denmark 
so  to  sneak,  lived  on  what  might  be  called  the  "family-farm."  This  was  a 
farm  of  two  or  four  horses  TAiich  was  sufficient  In  olden  times  to  support  a 
family.  Most  of  these  were  the  leading  farmers  in  the  new  agriculture,  al- 
tho-ugh  the  "smallholder"  also  had  his  say.  But  by  and  by  a  large  class  of 
"landless  farmers"  had  coine  into  existence,  agricultural  laborers  with 
little  or  no  land.  Here  was  a  great  new  problem  for  Denmark  to  solve. 

The  first  kind  of  a  solution  proposed  -  which  was  not  a  solution 
at  all  -  was  emigration.  Tlie  small  man  moved  on  across  the  Atlantic  when 
there'  seemed  to  be  no  room  for  him  at  home,  or  no  room  for  his  sons  and 
daughters.  Mayve  some  of  you  here  are  descendants  of  that  type  of  man, 
not  only  from  Denmark,  but  from  other  European  countries  in  a  similar  po- 
sition. But  emigration  was  not  the  solution  (especially  when  America  said, 
"Ho  thank  you,  we  don't  want  any  more,"  as  she  does  now.)  But  when  emi- 
gration stopped,  the  question  of  creating  in  Denmark  herself  a  new  America 
became  the  question.  And  even  before  you  closed  your  doors,  the  small  man 
nat-urally  became  aware  of  the  abs\irdity  of  the  condition  that  his  own  coun- 
try was  not  open  to  his  sons.  A  few  clever  ones  of  them  might  gain  access 
to  a  strip  of  land,  but  the  majority  could  not.  That  is  how  the  land  ques- 
tion arose  in  Denmark, 

But  not  only  did  the  small  farmer  want  the  land;   cooperation  on 
strictly  democratic  lines  had  made  it  possible  for  him  to  use  it  profitably. 
The  possibilities  of  the  smallholder  grew.  Formerly  5»  6,  10,  or  even  I5 
acres  were  hardly  sufficient  for  eking  out  an  existence  by  raising  grain 
crops,  but  now  the  possession  of  10  acres  might  mean  a  good  deal.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  of  hogs  you  can  keep  on  10  acresl  Thus  cooperation 
and  intensive  agriculture  gave  us  a  background  for  modern  small  farming.  It 
was  found  that  a  small  farmer  on  a  little  plot,  of  land  ma^,''  achieve  Just  as 
great  results  as  the  large  farmer  on  a  lirger  plot.  Such  factors  com- 
bined to  create  an  economic  movement  in  Denmark  which  centers  in  the 
land  question,  a  movement  which  we  are  Just  now  working  hard  at  and  have 
partly  solve-1.  In  fact  we  have  solved  it  so  fau:*  that  the  Danish  countryside 
in  England  and  as  it  is  even  here,  but  its  number  of  independent  farmers  is 
actually  increasing. 

This  modern  movement  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
what  is  going  on  in  Denmark.  You  have  just  as  good  cooperative  organiza- 
tions over  here.  I  do  not  think  I  can  tell  you  very  much  in  that  line  viiiich 


you  yourselves  have  not  done.  He  may  have  developed  more  along  one  line 
and  you  in  other  directions.  But  this  is  something  to  me  quite  distinct 
and  characteristic  in  Danish  modem  history;  that  we  are  settling  more  people 
on  the  land,  increasing  the  numher  of  farmers,  and  centering  the  interest 
of  the  cormtry  on  farming  -  on  the  evolution  of  the  countryside  at  a  period 
vdien  in  most  other  countries  the  current  is  running  swiftly  the  other  way. 

Education  has  played  a  certain  part  in  this  story,  especially 
that  form  of  education  which  is  known  as  the  folk  high  schools.  Wherever 
you  go  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  America  at  the  present  time,  you  will 
see  education  going  ahead.  I  have  seen  over  here  almost  overpowering 
evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  education  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  same  applies  to  other  countries.  But  I  have  also  seen,  in  most  of 
these  countries,  that  the  more  you  educate  the  farming  popvilation's  young 
sons  and  daughters  ,  the  less  willing  they  become  to  stay  in  the  country, 
and  with  every  new  school  you  build  you  implant  this  feeling  against  rural 
life  more  strongly  and  further  depopulate  the  farms.  Tliis  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  problems  of  the  times.  We  have  found  that  our 
schools  have  the  opposite  effect.  In  our  "high  schools"  we  stimulate  ap- 
preciation of  country  life.  Why  this  difference?  For  divers  reasons. 
One  of  them  is  that  these  schools  are  not  for  boys  and  girls,  but  for  grown- 
up people.  We  summon  them  to  our  schools;  we  try  to  bring  them  in  say  at 
the  age  of  23  or  2U,  when  they  have  behind  them  the  bads^round  of  practi- 
cal training  in  farm  and  household  work  and  have  become  attached  to  it.  And 
then  the  education  we  give  them,  although  varied  in  kind  and  not  centering 
on  agriculture  especially  (ilthou^  of  course  a  good  deal  of  it  is  agricul- 
tural) has  in  view  to  put  them  in  touch  with  the  problems  of  their  own  lives 
and  with  progress,  so  that  when  they  go  away  from  us  they  have  a  stronger 
feeling  of  the  value  of  farming  and  a  better  idea  of  how  to  go  on  in  a  pro- 
gressive way.  I  think  that  is  the  main  point.  You  see  what  is  behind  the 
depopulation  of  the  countryside?  A  lack  of  interest  in  farming.  Money 
always  tells  a  good  part  of  the  story,  but  not  the  whole  story.  There  is 
something  else  -  lack  of  interest.  In  England,  for  instance,  when  you 
talk  to  a  young  man  about  farming  he  will  say, "No,  I  am  not  a  dunce;  I  am 
a  smart  young  man  and  I  will  go  to  town  or  some  other  country,  say  India  or 
China.  I  will  not  stay  on  my  father's  farm  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
forever."  Farming  in  England  and  elsewhere  is  stationary;  fsirming  is  tra- 
ditional, and  in  our  day  tradition  is  not  the  watchword  of  the  young  man. 

Now  we  have  managed  to  keep  awake  the  interest  in  farming  because 
the  Danish  farmer  is  progressive,  in  fact,  more  so  in  a  way  than  the  people 
engaged  in  the  industries.  Any   farmer  may  progress  but  most  of  the  people 
1^0  work  in  factories  have  no  idea  of  progress.  Any  boy  who  remains  in 
the  countr:/  has  the  possibility  of  being  his  own  master  and  of  making  progress 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  become  a  better  farmer  than  his  father  was 
he  is  a  failure.  Progressiveness  is  the  thing.  If  you  can  make  farming 
progressive,  you  will  attr  ct  the  best  boys  to  farming.  You  know  how  it 
was  in  pioneer  days  in  the  West.  It  was  not  "homekeeping  youth  with  home- 
ly wit"  that  created  the  West,  aid  transformed  the  wilderness  into  a  rose 
garden,  or,  I  should  say,  into  a  wheat  field.  In  pioneer  days  you 
had  the  attractiveness  of  the  West.  We  are  trying  in  another  way  to  create 
that  attractiveness  by  opening  up  the  access  to  land,  to  the  small  farm,  to 
the  progressive  farmer.  And  I  think  if  the  American  farmer  is  to  rilay  that 
role  fftiich  he  ought  to  play  and  regain  ^^aat  he  has  lost,  it  can  only  be 
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done  in  so  far  as  American  farming  can  become  really  progressivsi  "by  going 
ahead,  by  doing  it  better  than  our  fathers  did  it. 

The  Danish  farmer  is  not  only  progressive  but  has  a  feeling  of 
importance,  and  it  is  always  attractive  to  know  that  if  you  join  the  fani>- 
ing  group  your  influence  in  the  country  will  be  felt.  I  think  American 
farmers  have  something  to  say  in  American  politics,  but  I  think  I  can  say 
with  safety  that  they  have  not  so  ranch  to  say  in  politics  as  our  Danish 
farmers  have.  No  bill  can  be  passed  in  the  Danish  Parliament  to  #iich  the 
Danish  farmers  really  object.  We  have  passed  a  good  many  bills  that  were 
innocuous  to  our  farmers,  but  if  they  have  soundly  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  have  a  bill,  it  will  not  become  the  law  of  the  land.  And  this  feeling 
also  strengthens  the  attraction  for  any  young  sprightly  boy  to  become  a 
farmer  and  join  the  most  important  group  in  the  country. 

The  last  of  these  "sentimental"  things  which  are  important  factors 
in  this  problem  is  independence.  I  think  that  the  feeling  that  the  farmer's 
life  is  a  life  of  independence  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  on  which  any 
country  must  be  built;  and  as  long  as  you  can  open  up  a  way  to  independent 
life  on  a  bit  of  land,  be  it  even  only  a  few  acres;  as  long  as  yoa  can  se- 
cure for  ajay  man  who  is  willing  to  do  the  work  an  independent  future,  the 
freedom  of  the  coiintry  will  be  firmly  established. 

This  is  what  I  think  I  can  say  to  you  abaat  Denmark  in  such  a  brief 
haor.  These  are,  I  feel,  the  sources,  the  mainsprings,  of  the  march  of 
progress  in  Denmark.  And  if,  in  any  way,  the  hvunble  progress  of  the  Danish 
population  can  inspire  you  to  go  on  in  the  important  work  for  the  good  of  the 
American  farming  world  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  shall  be  very  pleased. 


*TIiE   FLriTDiG.SirTAL  PHIICCIPLES   OF   C:00:f'EHATIVE  PURGHASIIIG 

■by 

J.   D.    Zink 


Our  u:.ajro-t  .rAing   of  tho  t;rin  "fundamental  principles"  as 
used  in  comiection  with  cooperative  purchasing;;  oust  "be  considered  as  a 
changeable  quantity  to  ae  altered  and  improved  as  our  knowledge  of  this 
new  devJlopnvei.x  in  distrTJution  increases,   'fhat  which  is  considered  a 
fundamental  principle  this  year  may  '&e  a  subordinate  fact  next  year,  be- 
cause of  what  we  Lave  learned  from  actual  practice  and  investii'ation  in  the 
meantime.   It  r/ust  be  remembered  that  cooparative  work  in  this  country 
is  very  youibg  compared  to  the  life  of  other  lines  of  business,  and  the 
results  L.0  far  achieved,  v/hile  satisfactory,  are  only  a  forerunner  of  the 
satisfaction  which  can  be  had  in  the  years  ahead.   It  is  possible  that 
our  experience  so  far  has  sLov;n  us  only  the  most  obvious  uethods  of  render- 
ing grreater  service  to  our  constituents,  aiid  that  these  methods  v;ill  later 
be  assembled  into  the  complete  principles  which  will  portray  cooperative 
activity  in  the  full  light  of  its  usefulness.   However,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  cooperative  buying'  experience  is  sufficient  to  establish 
some  principles  as  fundamental  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  these  prin- 
ciples as  they  appear  tpday. 

The  purpose  of  a  cooperative  bu;,'in£:  organization  is  to 
give  servicu  ih.  supplying  an  economic  need  and  to  make  this  service  avail- 
able to  ev.-ry  on.j  who  can  and  will  use  it  to  advG,ntage.   To  be  justified 
it  should  improve  conditions  and  not  duplicate  that  which  already  exists. 
Therefore,  on.  of  th^  first  principle's  to  be  applied  even  before  a  coopera- 
tive is  org-anizcd  is  to  determine  the  need  and  to  learn  if  the  need  can 
be  met  by  the  contemplated  organization.   Possibly  if  this  principle  had 
been  observed  mor^-  car^fij.lly,  the  progress  of  coopv;rative  effort  v/ould 
not  be  strewn  with  the,  \;r:.ck;-^;c  of  so  many  coop^rativ^-s  which  -were  ap- 
prjT^ntly  ill-advis^.d  attempts.   In  fact,  r-t  on-  tiiv.^  the  goal  seemed  to 
b„  the  nu-ij;,r  -/hich  could  b^^  s.:.t  up  in  a  giv.n  tl.:;..  and  not  v;hat  thuy 
could  ^ccoKplish  :.3  r,ctiv^  or^'anizati ons. 

It  is  ^ntirv-ly  possibl.  thi.t  the  cooperative  which  is  organ- 
ized without  careful  study  of  i  ty  purpose  :.nd  how  it  will  b^.  accomplished 
is  not  rendoring  a  vr^-atcr  servicv.  to  its  patrons  than  the  dealers  v/ith 
whom  it  is  competing.   It  seems  to  b^  offering  aboiit  the  3.:.me  quality  of 
commoditijs  as  tlie  dealer,  it  appe.irs  to  operate  at  no  smaller  cost,  it 
attempts  to  cor.rp^-.t-  cHtirely  on  a  pric.  p^r  ton  baeis,  and  it  disregards, 
as  the  dealer  often  do  .s,  some  of  the  essentials  of  v^conomical  operation. 
Just  r-Cently  I  re:.d  an  account  describing  in  glowing  terms  ho\.r  a  coopera- 
tive hraidling  perhaps  :  thousand  tons  •:.  j^zv   offered  practically  every- 
thing tkvt  had  ever  be^n  heard  of  in  the  lino  of  feed  and  grain — ^good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  and  included  manufactured  fe^ds  sold  by  at  least  eight 
differ:-nt  manufactarers.   There  is  no  oconoii.y  in  such  lack  of  standardiza- 
tion nor  is  there  any  attempt  to  perform  a  S'^lcctive  buying  service  for  the 
fcjrmers.   The  x-JCrformancc  of  successful  cooperatives  has  demonstrated  that 
ther-  i^  a  real  need  for  carefully-considered  buying  service  and  such  co- 
operatives are  making  a  valuable  addition  to  the  scrrico  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  farmiii:'  comr.iuriity. 

♦Presented  at  tho  Institute  of  Cooperation,  ConnocticLit  Ab'riculturrl  College 
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Tlie   tru.-   conc>.r"tiori  of  ■.   coopcir'-.tivc    enterprise   is  that   it 
is   :-  Sjrvico  for  use    ;.,nd  not  ;.    service   for  profit.      Its   nolo   lxcus^.    for 
uxistcacc   is    bh'..t   iiidividu'-.l   f::.x"i  icro   ^.ctur.ll.v'  s.curv.   ;-rc  .tor  v  ,lu .   in 
tcrmc-    of  good:;   pva'chr.y^d  -.ad   sorvicc   rendered  v.iien  buying  cooporr.tivGly 
throui^h  it  thru  tho;r  secure   .;hon  r.cting    /J  individur Ilj.      It   .^Guma  very 
difficult   for   scrio    fari.ioro   to   fully  i.ppr^ci-t^    tl-_    idcr.  thr.t   their  coopora- 
tivG  buying-  org\niz...tion  is   osti.blishod  to  buy  for   tacm  -.nd  not   to   sell   to 
■  thea,      Fortunr.toly,    this   cl.-:,ss   in   diuiinishiife'     •HO.   the   clr-.ss   is  growing 
v'hich  fully  ."■,:.lizG3   th  .t   thoy  h-.vo   th>.ir   org-.-lnizr/Lion  v/hicli  is  \7ork:ing 
entirely  for  their   int  .rests.     As   this   id^:.r.  beconea  niore   firmly  est.^.blished 
th^  coat  of  oper?.tion  in  c.  Ir.rgo  cooper ■"tive  decr..'.scs,  because  the   cost   of 
overcorairifS  s'.les  resistance  docrer..ies» 

ThoorutiCi.lly,    in  ideal   coopcrr.tion,    th>..re    should  be  no 
sr.loS  exp.-iise.      The   true   cooperator   shc^uld  Sell  himself   -end  induce   his 
neighbors  to  become   true   coopurator^j.      This   is  not  r.n  ideal   impossible 
of  accomplishment.     Ara."ng  the   tv/cnty  tliouacaid  nembers   of  th^  Eastern 
States  Farr.icrs»   iixchange   there     j:e  at  least   several   thousand  v/hc   are   sell- 
ing the   organiar.tion  to   others.      Seldom  a  day  goes  by  that  v/e  do  not  hear 
jf  a  new  patron  secured  a'hclly  or   partly  through  the   efforts   of  a  member 
who  understands   that  he   is  lieiping  hi;nself  v/hsn  he  helps  his   organization. 
This   is   further  brought   out  by  a  satisfactory  increase   in  the  volume   of 
the  Exchange   and  a  proportional  decrease   in  expense   of  operation  \;hich 
has  taken  pl'e.ce   each  year   since    1S24  and  is   particularly  evident   the 
firrt    six  months   of  I'.'L?, 

The   principle   of  service   for  use   ..nd  net   for   profit  is   any 
obligation  which  the  true  cooperative   organization  ov/es  its  members. 
The  member   is   the   only   source  of  finance,    only  his  money  is   available    for 
the   operation  of  the    business.      In  the    soundly  financed  cooperative,   he 
pays  a  fair   charge   for   the    service   perforiaed   and  in  addition  a  small 
amount  to  guarantee   the   fin.aneial    siabilitj'-  and  ]X;;rmanence   of  the   enter- 
prise.     It  v/ould  be  unjust  to   return  this   .norey  to   anyone   else   and  it 
v;ould  be   equally  ■■jii.'ust   to  retjjcn  arf^'  savings   or  profits   which  are  made 
from  the  ue-e   of  thie  rrioaey  to   any  one  except  the   fariaer  who   originallj' 
pays   it,      Purthermore,    the    farmer   is    con'fcributing   somethin^;  besides   his 
money  to   his   coopierative.     He   is   contributing  his   patronag'e   and  support. 
His  patronag:;  makes   the   'msluess  go  and  is  even  a  greater  reason  why  he 
shovild  be   tlie   only  recipient   of  profits   and  why  any  money  which   is   re- 
tained in  the  business   siioiild  be  devoted   exclusively  to  providing  faci- 
lities which  will  give   still  greater  cerviC':    to   nim. 

I  have  hi^ard   that   this  principle  is  a  cooperative   ideal 
but  not   pracoical,      Jc   are  doiiifS'   it   in  tht  iirv-stcrn  Stater;   Farmers'   Exchange 
and  it   is   a   fairly   siiaplu   o'xieration.      The   Exchange   is   attempting  to   operate 
on  a   sound  basis   v/hich  mc:,n3   that   it  must   cover  costs   „nd  build  up  capital 
according  to   its   aeeds.      In  other  e-erds,    it  must  make  a  profit   on  its 
operation.      But   this   is   not  a  profit  to   bo  ^.c-id   to   a  third  party  or  to 
some   one   oth  ,r  than   the   ""-iiTchaser .      It   is   in  this   sense   the-t    the  Eastern 


states  Fariaers'  I^xcaange  is  a  non-profit  or.£anizction,  Ijecaase  the  farmer  buy- 
ing through  it  pays  no  profit  to  anyone  else  for  the  service  porformed  by 
the  Exchange  in  the  process  of  distribution  or  oy   its  mill  in  the  service 
of  mjmufacture.   This  so-called  profit  can  be  more  properly  called  a  saving 
becau.se  it  results  from  rig,-kt  purchasing  of  raw  materials,  efficient  opera- 
tion and  lo\7  selling  expense.  In  the  Exchange  two-thirds  of  these  savings 
are  returned  to  the  purchasers  and  one-third  is  retained  as  their  property 
to  increase  their  facilities  for  service.   Tliis,  v;9  believe,  is  a  true  and 
practical  expression  of  this  principle  in  cooperation. 

V/l-xen  about  ten  years  ago  cooperative  buying  began  to  gain 
prominence  in  this  territory,  its  primary  feature  of  excellence  v/as  general- 
ly considered  to  be  thu  dollar:;  ortd  cents  saving  which  could  be  gained  for 
the  farmer.   It  is  truu  that  v.   n.ed  existed  for  a  nervicc  of  distribution 
which  i.'ould  deliver  feed  and  fertilizer  at  a  lo-.;er  charge  for  the  service, 
■There  \.'as  competition  but  it  did  not  stem  to  be  ofiVctivc  aver  the  territory 
as  a  whole  in  introducing  methods  v.'liich  would  reduce  these  charges  or  which 
vjould  enable  farmers  to  have  th^  benefit  of  crxload  deliTFerios  if  they  could 
use  sucli  servico.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  the  time  -when  groups  of  farmers 
in  .'.tt:mpting  to  purchapc  carloads  of  feed  found  all  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  triidc  closed,  ;-,nd  w^re  referred  to   pret.cti:. d  deal:.rs  who  in  turn  informed 
tb:.;u  that  th^y  could  get  th^ir  feid  from  the  store  as  tht,y  had  alv/ays  done. 
But  sources  of  supply  'ver;  fo^jjid,  they  iricr.'^ased  aa  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tive volumu  b.^cane  iviore  apparent,  and  now  there  is  not  so  much  question  on 
the  part  of  tiie  trade  about   the  ethics  of  selling  to  cooperatives  as  there 
is  a  qu-stion  of  how  the  sole  can  be  la.  .de ,  B^-crusc  of  the  first  condition 
their ^  was  a  I'-xge  :.nd  quickly  app::.rt.nt  saving:  in  coop^rc.tive  buying.  As 
the  trade  adjusted  itself  to  the  condition,  its  prices  crjne  down  to  the  lov/er 
cooperative  price  uid  the  first  and  most  obvious  aavant.cge  was  lost  sight  of 
by  some  farmers.   Then  the  less  obvious  but  immensely  more  valu:/ole  saving 
in  the  form  of  buttur  ^oods  came  to  tiie  front,  and  brought  to  ] ight  the 
pri;xiple  which  has  proved  to  be  tht  most  important  source  of  economic  gain 
to  farmers  tlirough  cooperr/tive  buyiiig.  This  is  tlie  principle  of  selective 
buying.   It  is  the  selection  of  materials  as  determined  by  practice  and  scien- 
tific research,  with  insurance  of  processing  and  handling,  of  a  kind  and  in  a 
mcjiner  to  SeCure  for  the  farmer  th:.  greatest  return  from  the  money  expended. 

5ome  of  the  biggest  orgpjiizations  in  the  couiitry  have  been 
built  aroujid  th^t   Sv^rvice  of  supplyirig  feed,  fertilizer  and  seeds  to  farmers. 
Each  of  theSe  services  i«  intricate  and  specialized  and  the  farmer,  indivi- 
dually, had  110  ch-.nce  to  provide  private  facilities  which  could  cope  with 
thjse  industries  in  taaking  the  proper  selection  in  his  purchases.  He  com- 
bined his  purch--sing  power  with  thousands  of  other  frj"mors  through  coopera- 
tive organizations,  provided  the  neCess?.ry  facilities  for  careful  selective 
buying,  e-ven  pui-chc.sed  his  own  mill  to  guarantee  proper  processing,  ^jad  nov/ 
is  a  factor  through  his  org'.niz'".tion  just  as  importrjit  in  the  feed  v/orld  as 
the  raanufacture-r  who  \/a3  formerly  eelllng  him  as  one  of  thousands  of  con- 
sujTiers. 

The  Eastern  St-.tes  Farmers'  Pjxchange  has  attempted  to  ob- 
serve religiously  this  principle  of  selective  buying.  The  colleges  :-nd 
experiment  stations  throwghotit  the  dairy  and  poultry  world  have  gathered 
together  datr,  proving  that  high  grade  food  materir.ls,  properly  blended, 
co'Ald  reduce  materially  the  cost  of  making  milk  and  ^z:-^'^>   body  growth, 
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h.^'ilth  rmd  iii"-int,n"riCw,   The  Exchan^-e  has  set  atiout  to  produce  for  its  mem- 
bers the  feeds  v^Iiich  v/ould  lOroduce  economically  per  dollar  invested  rather 
than  feeds  which  would  sell  attractively  in  the  highly  competitive  arain 
market,  Mfmufacturers  with  feeds  of  lower  grade  to  sell  have  no  difficulty 
in  underselling-  the  Exchaiige  on  a  narrow-i,-uage  price  viewpoint.  Their  lovrer 
prices  appear  attractive  but  they  are  actually  expensive  in  proportion  to 
the  total  leedin^'  vtvlue  represented  in  their  purchase.   This  has  heen  proved 
in  hiindreds  of  instances  where  farmers  have  iised  both  and  have  foujid  the 
higher-priced  Exchange  feed  the  luore  econoinical  in  cost  of  production.  An- 
other proof  that  its  coni.iodities  have  proved  economical  purchases  for  the 
members  is  the  large  voluriie,  now  running  at  the  rate  of  130,000  tons  a  year, 
v;hich  has  been  built  up  in  the  face  of  keen  price  competition. 

In  attempting  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  observ- 
ing this  principle  the  Exchange  has  tried  to  find  the  best,  has  taken  the 
attitude  that  there  is  just  one  best  grade  sjid  has  refused  to  offer  poorer 
grades.  This  policy  was  given  imaiiiraous  approval  by  our  members  present  at 
the  last  armual  meeting,  and  is  given  constant  approval  by  increasing  patron- 
age  with  less  resistance.   It  is  possible  that  larger  volume  would  be  gained 
quickly  by  offering  cheaper  feeds  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  increased 
vol'ame  would  compensate  o\ir  members  for  the  compromise  in  the  observance  of 
this  fundamental  principle, 

Tha  influence  which  cooperative  buying  can  employ  in  esta- 
blishing standards  of  quality  and  price  is  treraendo-us.  It  has  been  stated 
by  many  students  of  cooperation  that  this  influence  on  competition  is  of  more 
value  to  agriculture  than  the  purchases  wliich  are  actually  made  throxigh  coopera- 
tives.  Possibly  this  general  statement  is  true  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
incluence  of  cooperetives  has  had  a  much  grea.ter  affect  on  price  than  on 
quality.   There  have  been  some  indications  that  the  standard  of  quality  has 
been  raised  by  Eastern  States  competition,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  there 
has  not  been  much  Ghanf-:o  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  competitor  by  offer- 
ing the  same  quality  would  lose  his  price  advantage  and,  in  fact,  v;ould  be 
placed  at  a  price  disadvantage.  He  would  thus  lose  the  most  potent  weaprn 
he  has  today  in  combatting  cooperative  activity. 

Since  the  large  cooperative  has  the  responsibility  of  fix- 
ing and  maintaining  these  standards  over  a  large  territory,  it  niust  make  use 
of  every  facility  to  insure  the  proper  performance  of  such  a  trust.  There 
are  just  three  major  factors  vifhich  enter  into  the  price  of  a  ton  of  feed: 
the  cost  of  the  ingredients,  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  the  profit.  Since 
the  cost  of  the  ingredients  is  directly  related  to  the  quality  and  since 
there  is  no  prefit  for  gain  in  the  true  coopcrativo  organization,  it  must 
establish  and  maintain  the  proper  cost  for  its  service  as  this  is  an  ex- 
pense paid  by  the  farmer.  This  is  another  principle  of  fundamental  import- 
ance in  cooperative  bu;i'ing, 

Tliore  ■:jro  tv/o  v/ays  to  det-^rminc  if  the  business  is  being 
conducted  economic  .lly.   Various  checks  can  bo  made  on  the  operation  to 
dot-ermine  th'^  efficiency,  and  comparisons  QXi   be  mr-do  with  costs  in  other 
organizations  v:h.CT^    the  typo  of  service  is  similar,  Tho  first  is  the 
easier  to  accomplish,  '-nd  is  constrjritly  being  done  in  ovx   orgcjiization. 
■"/o  have  ncv-r  found  a  stopping  point  in  this  process  and  when  v/e  do  v;e  shall 
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be  inclined  to  tliinic  thc-t  wc  buvc  rcc^chod  :.  condition  of  stagnation. 
Tlie  second  is  difficult  because  it  is  not  alv/ays  possible  to  get  cost 
figures  from  others  and  sometimes  when  they  can  be  obtained  they  can 
not  alv/ays  be  interpreted.  But  some  figures  are  available  on  local 
distributing  costs  and  were  obtained  from  an  analyses  of  statements 
furnished  by  fourteen  cooperatives  and  thirty-three  privately  owned 
stores  in  the  state  of  IJew   York.   It  viras  found  that  the  total  average 
expense  in  the  cooperative  stores  was  9 *of,   of  sales  and  in  the  pri- 
vately ov.-ned  stores  11.2;'  of  sales*   The  con¥fii3sipn3  allowed  for  local 
distribution  of  the  entire  Eastern  States  Vol-arae  last  year  was  2.2^^ 
of  sales  and  the  total  expense  of  operation  of  the  Exchange  was  3^  of 
sales.   It  is  h-urdly  fair  to  co.apare  the  coat  of  our  cash-car  doer 
system  with  the  dealers  credit-warehouse  system,  but  it  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  the  additional  service  which  he  offers  is  v;orth  the  added 
cost  of  &.lfc   in  one  instance  and  3%   in  the  other.  Nor  is  it  quite  fair 
to  compare  the  combined  cost  of  the  local  agency  and  the  Exchange  with 
the  dealer's  cost,  because  certainly  the  Exchange  is  giving-  a  service 
in  buyin-;  far  buyond  the  capacity  of  the  dealers,  but  v,ven  if  v/e  do  the 
combined  cost  of  th:.  cooperative  service  is  6.2^'  of  cialus  corapared  to 
9,if/o   and  ll,2)o  respectively^   Thi3  is  an  indication  at  least  that  the 
cost  of  our  service  is  on  an  economisal  baiiis. 

In  \;orking  out  these  principles  of  quality  and  price  stan- 
dards, care  must  be  exercised  to  maintain  the  pro^ior  balc^nce.  Large 
volume  iu  necessary  t&  insure  economical  operation  and  at  the  S'ariie  time 
maintain  the  necessary  faciliti^^s  for  service.   Volume  should  not  be  con- 
sidered so  i,:;portant  however  t]iat  other  objectives  in  cooperative  buy- 
ing are  lost  sight  of.   One  of  the  quickest  v/ays  to  get  £ji  increase  in 
volune  is  to  reduce  prices  by  lo'./ering  quality.  But  since  this  method 
violates  a  fundamental  principle  of  cooperative  buying  service,  its 
adoption  weakens  T;he  foundation  of  the  orgr-nization  though  it  may  streng- 
then the  superstructure.  Bet^ter  to  give  them  v/hat  they  should  have  and 
be  satisfied  v/ith  the  comparatively  clow,  steady  increase  of  about  15fo 
v/hich  the  Excharige  is  enjoying  each  year.  Volume  could  also  be  increas- 
ed more  rapidly  "by  more  intensive  and  at  the  same  tine  more  e::pensive 
sales  v/ork.  But  to  indulge  in  this  luxury  is  to  defeat  the  very  object 
for  which  volume  is  desired,  and  ti^at  is  lower  cost  of  operation. 

t^nc  of  the  functions  neccss-ry  for  a  cooperative  to  ob- 
serve in  order  to  secure  lov;  cost  of  distribution  is  to  teach  farmers 
some  of  the  -./ays  in  v/hich  they  c^ji   serve  th.:,mselve3  more  cheaply  th'.n 
they  can  hire  others  to  do  it  for  them.   Perhaps  there  r.-re  some  \,ho 
must  have  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  pick  up  a  bag  of  feed  at  the 
store  when  they  v;ant  to,  but  W'^   have  thousands  of  members  who  -/ould 
rather  fit  their  time  to  the  arrival  of  th>.  car  and  save  the  exisense. 
lie   doubt  there  are  some  who  must  hrjVL   others  unload  the  car  for  them  and 
keep  th-.  f^ed  on  the  floor  awhil:.  b^for^  thv^y  call  for  it,  but  our  mem- 
b.^rs  find  it  no  harder  to  accept  delivery  from  the  car  door.   Can  f'-rm^rs 
afford  this  luxury?  Do  oth^r  manufacturers  buy  raw  mr.terials  that  '..riy? 
There  esc   probably  f  ^rn;..rs  ",/ho  ■.;ill  continu-  to  insist  thr.t  the  der.ler 
bv.  their  banker,  and  that  his  truck  must  take  the  place  of  their  t^am  in 
delivery  to  the  barn,  but  our  n^mbv^rs  find  it  very  desirable  not  to  have 
large  feed  end  fertilizer  bills  hanging  ov^r  their  heads,  and  very  often 
they  can  find  no  work  for  th^ir  horses  more  productiv-  than  hauling  hone 
good  feed,  fertilizer  p.nd  seeds. 
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A  I'arnier  cooverative  aust  decide  on  such  occasions  whether 
it  can  3erve  the  discriminatint^'  farmer  and  al:;o  the  one  who  does  not  study 
costs,  and  it  iv.ust  never  sacrifice  the  former  for  the  latter.  "3;'  follow- 
iritb  this  policy  the  d'ficient  farmed  prospers  and  the  cooperative  thrives 
and  is  always  ready  to  help  the  other  farmer  when  he  is  ready  for  it.  By 
followin^j'  the  other  policy,  neitiier  class  of  buyer  is  helped  to  the  ma,xi- 
mum  extent  by  his  cooperative. 

These  s  tat  orients  are  not  made  to  indicate  that  vre  hold  no 
brief  for  tie  local  store.   It  may  he  entirely  necessary  and  if  so  v;ill 
probably  become  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  cooporative  distribution.   The 
f^>ct  reaains,  ho-'/ever,  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  have  learned  the  ad- 
v;'jitage  of  sas,'in:b'  expense  by  servirig  themselves  r.nd  they  might  be  reluc- 
taxit  to  reliiniuish  che  advantage. 

No  matter  how  sound  thie  policies  may  be  or  hov;  economical  the 
operation,  a  cooperative  organiaation  may  fina  itself  in  trouble  if  there 
is  not  the  proper  under stmidiiit;  and  attitude  betwocji  tbe  members  and  the 
organization.   It  is  therefore  a  principle  of  our  busii^ess  that  v^e  maintain 
the  most  direct  contact  possible  with  our  merabertJ,  that  v;e  keep  them  fully 
informed  about  the  btisiness  ana  that  vi/e  make  them  realize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible their  responsibility  as  owners  and  coopGr:itor3  in  the  organization. 
Direct  contact  betv/een  the  farmer  and  the  central  uirganization  does  not 
weaken  the  position  of  the  local  cooperative.   Since  they  are  workiiig  to 
accomplish  the  same  objioctiv-,  direct  contact  strengthens  both  organiza- 
tions.  The  information  wliich  can  b^;  commiUiicated  to  morabcrs  by  such  con- 
tact creates  confidence  and  this  is  the  pri  iie  assut  in  all  cooperative  v/ork. 

Such  coiTiiuunication  should  be  frequent,  detailed,  and  above 
all  should  give  the  facts  as  they  are.   The  achievements  which  farmers  have 
accomplishi;d  through  their  orgr^Jiization  should  bo  pointed  out;  otherv/ise 
they  may  t-.vke  tho  benefits  too  i:iuch  for  granted.  Mistakes  should  not  be 
glossed  over  because  it  is  hiunan  to  expect  and  make  mistakes  and  the  lit- 
tempt  to  create  an  ii..pr^3sion  of  perfect  performcancc  may  weaken  rather 
than  strene'then  confideiicc.   Loci  c>:,n.ters  of  interims  C  in  the  central  or- 
ganization aru  valuable  bocause  uhey  radiate  interest  to  others.   The 
directors,  members  of  the  staff  travelling  throu^li  the  territory,  the  field 
men,  the  local  agents,  all  are  lioiiits  of  contact  bctvveen  the  member  and 
his  orgtuiization,  and  all  shoiild  realize  their  responsibility  in  keeping 
the  flarat-  of  cooperative  interest  and  enthusiasm  glowing.  By  these  same 
agencies  the  educational  work  which  is  so  essential  in  a  cooperative  should 
dl,  carried  out.   The  educational  function  of  a  cooperative  is  a  subject 
in  itself  but  it  should  teach  farmers  how  to  utilize  to  the  full  extent 
their  buying  scrviCL.,  and  how  to  us.  to  best  advantrge  the  commodities 
which  rjc  bought  for  them. 

The  fundam.ental  prir-Ciples  which  ..lake  coou)oratives  effective 
bctv.'een  iiii^mbers  sl'iould  :L.pply  betv;een  cooperatives  operating  along  similar 
lines.  No  unit  is  an  ^^nd  in  i-tself  and  it  should  be  rcr-dy  to  cooperate 
with  other  associations  v/h^n  it  can  thereby  improve  its  service  to  its  ov;n 
members.   Th^  gr  .at  p'.rr.dox  of  cooperation  is  the  attitude  of  the  local 
manager  who  insists  that  his  membc-rs  should  coop.rat-.;  v/ithin  his  organiza- 
tion but  v;ho  refiises  to  cooperr.te  with  oth.r  local  organizations  and  groups 
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of  f..riiicrs   throuch  a  CGntrt-J   cooperative.      The   -proulaas   of   cooper^.tive   buying 
ere  lr.r-;e   enougli  r.rnl  the    obstr.cles  grer.t   enough  so  thr.t   thu  iinitcd  strength 
of  "■,11   uoopcrj.tivo  r^oncios  is  needed  to  accoiuplish  the  host  r>^£;ults.     The 
resist  -ncG   of  the   loc",!   eooperative   coats    th'.    centr-.l   org-'Jiizction  more  he- 
cr^use   of  the   voIilp.^   controlled,    and   the   ex-Mnplu   of   cooperation  failing  to 
cooper.j/co   is  not  the  best   exataple   to  hold  before   the   local  rac.Tibers.      This 
situation  is  lardly  serious   enough  to   wnrrcuit   corimont,   but   it   is   one   of 
the  f:,ctors  in  uiembvi-rsiiip  relations. 

The  Tiroper  r^dininistr   tion  of  polici-.s   and  the   careful   super- 
vision of   th:,  inech.-jiics   of  operation  co.Tiirv?;  under  the  headiiig   of  managc- 
iTient   as  a  principle   in  cooperative  work  is   recognized    :.s  being   so  necessary 
to   success  that   it   is   not  necessary  to  go   into  detail. 

Supply  '.nd  deraand   factors,    the   char'.ct^r   of  the   source   of 
supply,    sales  direction,    service    ■r:.chin:ry,    office   managomGnt  are   all   sub- 
jects  demanding;   special    -study,   but    :,ach  must  he   right   if  the  v/hole    struc- 
ture  is   to   function  prop-,  rly.     Fou  only  inust   ther.j  be   the   right   kind  of 
Kanc^eiaent ,   but  th^re  must    Jso  be    the  rignt   direction  and  supervision  of 
nianagL,ment ,     Directors   in    ,  succ':;3sful   cooperative  are    thoso   v;ho   realize 
th.ir  r csponsibilitius    and  t'.kc,    thua   seriously,    SL^eping  in  close   touch  with 
th-   progress   of  th^    ousLn,;ss   so   that  they   are   qualif  jc  d  to  deti^rnine   its 
policies.      Lack  of  active   iiit^rest   on  the   part   of  directors   is   on^    of  the 
nost  prominent  reasons   for   cooper;..tivG    failur-s. 

It  is   entirely  possible   that   some   important  principles  have 
been  omitted  in  this   discussion.      It   is   reasonably  certain,    huv/ovcr,    that 
a  study  of  the  need,    service   for   use   tmd  not   for  profit,    establish^aent   and 
raaintenrmce   of  the  proTjer   standard   of  quality  and  cost,   the   correct  under- 
standing and  administration  of  membership  relations,    and  the   right  kind   of 
management  and  direction,   will   result   in  a  succassful   cooperative    buying 
service,   which  v/ill   increase   its  us.jfulness  to   farmers  and  make   coopera- 
tion a  great  boon  to   agriculture. 


FACTCGS   OP  EFFICI^TCrr  III  EriDDERIlTO-  RETAIL  SERVICE   ON  P.JIM  SUPPLIES* 

II.   E.   Latcock 

As  I  see  this  pro^blein  of  cooperative  'buyinr;,  it  divides  it- 
self into  tv;o  parts.  'There  is  tlic  part  of  performing;  the  wholesale  'b'ui''- 
ing:  services  and  the  part  of  per f oimin£;  the  retail  huying  services.  Lly 
farm  is  located  foiu-  miles  from  Ithaca.  I  use-  tv/o  "bags  of  dairy  feed  a 
day,  I  have  never  "been  ahle  to  control  the  rats  on  the  farm  and  I  have 
never  "been  ahle  to  £.;ot  Oiioujii  capital  together  to  "buy  a  carload  of  feed, 
so  I  approach  the  problem  of  "buying-  as  do  most  farmers, 

I  v/ant  mjr  dairy  feed  to  "be  a  good  quality,  I  want  it  to  "be 
cheax)  raid  I  wvjnt   it  two  "bags  at  a  time.   Wanting  it  as  I  do  a  few  "bags 
at  a  time  and  "being  limited  in  capital,  I  find  that  as  an  individual 
farmer  there  has  to  come  in  "between  me  and  the  wholesale  huyingservice 
-  a  retail  purcho-sing  service  to  "bririg  carloads  of  feed  into  the  commun- 
ity, hold  the  feed  in  storage  and  quite  occasionally  give  me  credit. 

This  retail  service  ag'ency,  as  I  call  it,  however,  needd  a 
wholesale  purchasing  service.   It  needs  some  service  which  will  take  its 
order  along  with  the  orders  of  hundreds  of  other  agencies  performing  re- 
tail serviaes,  throv/  those  orders  in  together  so  as  to  acquire  purchas- 
ing power,  make  feeds  according  to  standard  specifications,  run  mills  to 
capacity  and  accumulate  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   The  pur- 
chasing of  ingredients,  the  assembling  of  them  at  the  mill,  the  process- 
ing them  throtigh  the  mill,  packing,  shipping,  -  these  are  v/holesalc  pur- 
ch£?.sing  servicca^'  ■■  .  -    I^  part  on  the  progTcm  is  to  talk  on  retail 
purchasing  service.   I  an:  going  to  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  get- 
ting outside  of  the  subject  to  show  the  facilities  with  which  I  am  deal- 
ing in  the  performing  of  both  v;holcsalc  ard.  retail  services. 

On  the  two  charts  I  sIjow  the  balance  sheets  of  a  wholesale 
purchasing  organization,  a  cooperative  non-profit  but  capital  stock 
form  of  organization  which  is  ov^/ned  by  about  36,000  farmers  and  which 
at  the  present  time  shows  the  financial  position  which  is  depicted  on 
the  chart. 

Wholesale  p-urchasing  service  is  in  effect  through  the  Eas- 
tern States  Farmers  Kcchange  and  the  G,  L.  F,   ■Oxis* -cb'jtct'.is  to  render 
thoje  services  at  a  saving.   In  the  G,  L.  F.  we  h.^ve  £'.bout  reached  the 
limit  in  sr.ving  on  the  cost  of  the  v/holesale  purchasing  services  we  per- 
form.  Our  orders  are  being  secured  for  a  cost  of  less  than  1%   on  our 
volume.   Our  mills  have  run  all  stimmer  and  will  aontinue  to  run  to  ca- 
pacity and  if  v;e  got  more  volume  we  may  even  increase  our  cost. 

I  do  not  see  where,  on  the  dollar  which  I  spend  for  feed 
on  my  farm,  I  can  save  with  the  most  efficient  sort  of  wholesale  pur- 
chasing service >  more  than  one  or  two  cents  more  than  the  G.  L.  F,  is 
now  saving  for  me.   In  other  words,  v/e  think  wo  have  about  reached  the 
*  Presented  at  the  luatitutc  of  Cooperative  iL'.rkctin^';,  Storrs,  Conn. 
Aiigust  18,  1927 
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Tirait  in  Lir.vin^Ta  on  the   cost  of  v/hclestilo  ptirchx.sini^;  services  with  the 
5U  ]L»  P.;  rjid  the  dc^  is  GO-iiiG  "to  come  \3hoj1,    I  believe,   c.n  orijanization 
like  the  Ez^atorn.  Stc^tos  uill  rccch  the  limit   in  scvinf;s   on  v/holesale 
purchtiSin-j  scinriees.       ¥lion  you  r^re  {jottiii^^-  yo^or  orders  together  for   less 
than  1  cent  on  the  dollcj,  whr.t   does   it  avr.il  the  frjmer  to  save  enothor 
1/10  of  l;^? 

Eeco£;nition  of  the  situation  is  the  hest  v;c   can  do   from  nov/ 
on.       Retail  ijurchnsin;:;  services   is  nov/  \7hc.t  I  want  to  discuss. 

llr.   Zink  ree.d  in  his  iTi,per  thr.t  retail   service  chr.ri';;cs   on 
feed  were  fairly  lirell  estchlished.       Dr.   Perre.jaux  estahlished  them  hy 
his  three  yet^j-'s  stti^  of  the   foed  in  Ucw  York  Str.te.        As  I     recall   it, 
the  co-Dps  chzT^e  ahoxit   10$?,  for  ^ivin/j  retail  service  and  dealers  charge 
ahoui  iSJo, 

I  say  tk.t  there  are   t.v/o  phases   to  cooperative  "buying.     The 
perforrfle,nce  of  the  wholesale  purciir-.sing  service,    and  the   performance   of 
the  retail  purelmsing  service,   I  sry  that  an  ori^-anization  like  the  G.   L.F, 
£nd  Ea-stem  states  liave  or  are  rapidly  approacliinG'  the  point  v/here  they 
are  not  Qolng  to  jn.al:e  any  noticeable   saving;  over  v/hat  they  have  made  in  the 
performance  of  wholesale  purch&sint;  service,  butt  if  the  average  fanner  is 
paying  nine,   ten,    or   tv/elve  per  cent  of  what  he  pays   out  for   the  perform- 
ance  of  retail  purchasing  service,    and  we  caii  cut  that   five  per  cent,   v/e  . 
have  somethiiic  to  work  for,        I  am  goinc  to  spend  $1,000  for   feed,   and  if 
1  can  save  ^l  on  thr-t  thousand  dollars,  that   is  what   I  oia  after.        I  say 
that  through  cooperative  wholesale  purchasing;,   as   I  laiovi,'  it,   I  will  be 
lucky  if  I  save   l-jj^J  more  than  I  sia  now  saving,   but   I  believe  that    through 
the  development   of  efficient  retail   service  agencies,    I   can  save   5%  more. 
I  will   shov;  you  here   hov;  we   are  going  to  save   it.        Eastern  States    is    sav- 
ing it  with  their  car  door  service  now,       V/e  are  saviiig  it  with  our  car 
door  service. 

Our  men  are  not   satisfied  with  car  door  service.       We   start- 
ed out   originally  with  all   car  door  service,   but  we  have   only  193  car  door 
agencies  nov;,   v/hereas  we  have  214  dealers   operating  warehouses  and  52  co- 
ops operating  warehouses.       We   did  not  determine  that   trend.        The  farmers 
whom  we  serve   determined  that, 

V/hen  it   comes   to  retail  service   there   is   no  saving  over   the 
present   c-arload  service  when  it   is   on  the  basis    of  $1.50  per  ton,    but   car 
door  service   is  not   satisfactory  to  our  people   in  most   instances.        There- 
fore, we  face  the   challenge  of  rendering  more  than  car  door  retail  service 
as   cheaply  as   possible,   rjid  this   is  what  v/e  are  attempting  to   do.       We  are 
ajjfiempting  to  receive  cars   of  feed  at   local  points,   pay  for  them,   hold  them 
in  storage,   pass  them  out  as   the  farmers  need  them,   grrj-it  some  accomodri,tion 
credit   and  do   it  all  for  within  the  present   car  door  handling  charge.       This 
IS  real  saving,    if  we  ccji  do   it.        In  our  endeavor,   we  are  establishing  as 
rapidly  as  possible  cooperative  retail  service  cig-oncies  v/hich  own  warehouses, 
employ  managers,   carry  stocks  of  goods   on  hand,   grc.nt  accomodation  credit, 
and  in  other  vyords,    serve  the   comimmity  f-ally  and  completely. 
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I  thou;;lit  you  nii;;;ht  "be,  interested  in  socinG-  how  rsn  operating 
str-tcncTit  on  those  stores  looks  and  in  hi.vin,;^'  it  picI:od  to  pieces,  in  the 
hopes  of  £;iviu;:;  ;-ou  a  fov/  csL;ontials  that  arc  v/orth  \/hilG. 

ExpaisGS  ■ —  pcrforrai:^;   retail  service,   here   is  a  store  v.hich 
last  year  purchased  for  fr^riuors  |14 1,405.  v/orth  of  stuff  of  the  C-.    L.   F. 
It  Gave  the  G.    L.   ?.   orders  foi'    >;;141,405.       L'licn  that  stuff  reached  the 
store   it  added  ^.9, 571, 20  to  "./hat   it   paid  the  G.   L.   F.   to  cover  the  local  re- 
tail service,   -  that  rxiounts   to  6.5,6  of  the  rross  handlin.-;  nr.rcin.       That 
nr.rj.'in  was  trlcen  to   cover  the  acco'L.ntin^  expense,   r  dvortisin/;;  rnd  deprecia- 
tion of  the  huildin^. 

We  handle  credit   o::actly  on  the  same  hasis  that  we  handle 
feed.       Feed  is  hrjidled  hy  so  much  a  ton,  ^S.OO  a  ton,   5  fonts  a  ha^.      If 
a  Elan  wQnts  a  ton  of  Ilillanakcr,    it   is  (i!40.        If  ho  v7r,nts  a  ton  of  I.Iilk- 
nakor  and  $40.   to  itbc  a  few  dr,j-s,  v^o  char;;c  hiin  two  cents    on  a  dollar  for 
a  nonth.       We  put  that  ri(;^ht   on  the   hill.        It  ancunts  to  this   -  tho  Ililk- 
i.ir;,kor  out   of  the  warehouse   for  cash,   840;  llillanakor  out   of  the  v/arehouse 
for   credit,   ^40  for  Ilillanakor   and.  oij;hty  cents   additional   for   credit. 

If  you.  have   follov/od  luc  so  far,   wh'-t  I  an  driving  at  is  this, 
thr.t  the  principles  of  the  Eastern  Farncrs  Exchan(ve  and  tho  G.   L.   F.   are  as 
different  as   can  ho.       Yet  both  are  doin^:;  ?,hout  the   same   thin,j;   hoth  run- 
nin.^'  wholesale  purchasiri;^-  service  at  a   saving- j  "both  are   doinQ'  it  hecause 
they  are  i.;ettin^'  their  orders   cheaper;   both  are  dcinf-  it  because  their  nills 
are  running  more  nearl  y  to   capacity;   both  are  doin^-;  it  because  they  have 
rather  Gocid  purchasin;^'  power  and  capital  to   work  with  and  careful  buyers. 
These  are  the   only  ways   they  cm  mcJce  real   savin^js   for  farmers. 

Wc  new  have  ix.chinory  set  up  and  we   :re  .^^raduall.y   savin-;  on 
those  wholesale  purchasinc:  services,   both  in  the  .fjlantcm    S.atcs  and  the 
G.   ^.   F.       This   loaves  me  free,   as  nanacor  of  tho  G.    L.   F.,   to  focus  my 
attention  on  retail   service.        Our  farniers  are  not   s.atisfiod  with  car  di^^or 
service.       They  want   cardoor   service,  v/arehouse   sorvicc,   and  seme  credit 
service,   ojid  this   leads  no  to  try  to  build  up  rji  orG-Jiiz;r.tion  which  will 
G'ive  thorn  car  door  service  for   cash  if  they  v; ant   it,   but  v/hich  in  addition 
v/ill  ^'ivo  them  warehouse  service  rnd  civo  them  credit   service  rjidu  as   I  have 
shovm  on  the   chart  at   least  three   organisations  have  been  so  Tct  successf^.il 
in  perfornin:'  these  services  at  a  substential   savin;^s. 

The  reason  v/hy  they  have  been  successful  is  becatiso  the  chief 
costs   of  rendorin--;  retail  service  out   of  a  v^arehousc  are  three:  the  first 
cost   is  the  cost   of  the  warehouse,   the  second  cost   is   the  cost   of  the   la- 
bor,   and  the  third  cost   the  cost   of  the   co/pital.        Those  tliree  costs  have 
boon  kept   down. 

1?hat   is  a  safe  cx^iensQ  for  wareh.~uso  in  givin-  warehouse  ser- 
vices  on  farm  supplies?       One  per  cent,   if  there  is  a  point  Where     you  can 
do  a  volurae  of  50  thousrjid  dollars   of  cooperative  retail  purchasing,   you  can 
afford  to  rant  a  v/arohouse  for  $500.   and  all   that  you  can  beat  (^500  the 
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■better   erf  70U  c-re,        I^-io  nc".t  "bi,-  Glir,r.-;e   i:;   l.-.bor.       '.Ihr.t   cc:n.  -j?.u  r.fford 
to  pr-y  c.'j   a  fc/snox  f:r   Inljor   incident  tj  unloc.Cin.j;  Gr,rs   of  feed?       You  cr.n- 
not  afford  tc    pr.y  ovor  3  per   cciit  for  Ir.ljcr  incident  to  rotrll  p"ar ciir.s in;;  sot- 
vice  on  i;.rn  supplies   raid  f>j-.yt-iinj  you  cm  "bc"/b  3  per  cent  so  nuch  tho  'bottor 
for  you,        I  an  C'cind  to  pp-y  '-'•'■t   :f  -■i;''  fr.r.i  one  per   cent   on  a  tlioxisand  dol- 
lars,   icr  havin/j  a  \.-arGli:aico;    I  can  afford  to  pay  5  per   cent  for   la'bcr,   o-nd 
one  per  cent  for  the  \7crkini.:  capital,  nrJcin:;  a  totrJ.    of  5  per  cent, 

\;Tiat   dees  v;orkinc  capital  cost?       ThcowLrkin::  capital  always 
cxints   in  the  form  of  canh   nn  hand,    or   in  the  hank,    or  inventory  or   accouiits 
receivahle.        In  a  retail  far/i  supply  piurchaEin.;;  service,   capital    is   con- 
tinually shift  iix-'.        That   is  ■a'.i.ir  jou  have  to  have  an  r..ccca!itin^  syster.  to 
keep  track  of  the   ccnstant  shiftin,  ■.       Acceimtin.::  is   a  cost   of  workinc  cap- 
itrH,   tho  total   cost   of  v/crkin  ;  cax-ital  v.hich  includes  accounting,    interest 
on  r.icncy  used,   and  losses   should  not  exceed  one  per  cent  on  the  ;;rcss  vol- 
unc  of  the  'bv-sinesD.        If  yovx  "O   over  that  you  0x0  .:;ettin';  too  r.iuch  cost. 

Cooperative  retail  service   on  farn  supplies   cr.n  ■.<e  civen,   is 
"bciny  civcn  and  will  he  ,;iven.       Hotail  service  should  consist   of  car  door 
service,  warehouse  service,    r:jiC.  acconodati-.n  credit  at  a  t'-.tal    cost  of  net 
to  exceed  5  per  cent    on  v/hat  you  pay  out  for   farn  supplies   and  on  tho  avcra.'jo 
todo.y  it  is   costiny  fron  lOto   12   per  cent.        In  the  efficient  renderinc  of 
ccuplctc  retail  service   lies   the  next     opportunity  of  cooperative  huyin;;. 


G.    L.    F.    SERVICE  STOHIIS 
July   1,    ].926   -  Jimc  30,    1927 


Suprlics  Randled 
C'jst  of  Supplies 
Gross  Hi.mcl,liiiG  M;:.rGln 


Oper';.tin,;j  35xpG.usGS 

Accountin,:;  Service 

A^lvcrtisin.;; 

Dpn.   31^^:. 

Dpn,   Fur.   b:  Fi::. 

Dpn.   Squipauri-fc 

Frt.    etc. 

Ht.    Lt,   [a  Pov7Gr 

Ins'urnnce 

Interest 

Or c^•l^ i z r-t ion  Sxp . 

Rent 

St  ,t,  c:  Supplies 

Sut.  &  Lugs 

Tr-xos 

Tel  CO  TgI 

Trc-vel  Expense 

\7nr  ehou  s  g  Exp . 

Warehouse  St^.1. 

Bcvd  Debts 

Cash  Over  Iz  Short 

Total   Operating  Exp, 


Other  Incoinc 
llet  Ifcrcin 
Fixed  Assets 
Acct»3  Eec. 
Inventory 
Subscribed  capital 


¥arehcuse 

"Varchcus  e 

Y/arehcusc 

Ovmcd 

Rented 

Rented 

ai50976.42 

^;;  13  8342. 3  7 

$78884.28 

141405.17 

128420.06 

74733.88 

9571.30 

9922.31 

4150.40 

S,Z% 

7.1^: 

5.2^^ 

600.00 

600.00 

500.00 

120.09 

130.83 

59.95 

286.45 

42.30 

53,87 

16.07 

9.87 

2.33 

20.12 

87.71 

157.10 

46.91 

69.24 

55,98 

143.30 

207. CO 

143.34 

80.84 

455.33 

96,29 

20.35 
54.30 

6.06 

960.00 

350,00 

81.64 

G5.80 

67.43 

3.00 

20.00 

81.65 

81.00 

80.50 

97.89 

248.40 

77.40 

172.88 

7«.57 

88.43 

238.26 

3992. S8 

4137,16 

1904.87 

29.68 

244.18 

84.90 
62.59 

6476,92 

6894.21 

3720.76 

4^2^ 

4.9^^ 

4.7^J 

3094,5  8 

3026.10 

429. 6* 

94.28 

188.56 

31GG.66 

3216.66 

6735.87 

484.88 

568.99 

166C.2?0 

7875.62 

1511.89 

7742.75 

8400.77 

5201.00 

6640.00 

10000.00 

7510.00 

.O.v 
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COOPnt-.TIVE   G.    L.    F.    I]XC:LJTGE,    II^C.    «  SUi^.CIDI.J?!  CClCPjJTISS 
IjEJI^IED  aJ.TD   CC-'SOLIDATED  BALiJTGE  3I-IEET 
AS   CF  Fu'.T  31,    1927. 


Cturont  Lir-liilitios 


L  I 


PILITIES 


Accounts   ic.yr,"blc 

AccruGd  interest 

IJotos  C:  AccGtitmcGS  payclDle 

Intoreat  Bivicloncl  'jc.yc.lilQ 

Collections   on  unf  illccl  orders 

TCT..L  CUBREHT  LI.J3ILITi::S 

MORTGAGE  P„Y.J3LE 

RE3I-]RVES 

Reserve  for  Sr.les  c:  Pjrrchc-se  ;ilj. 

Reserve  for  Ezperinental  '.7orI: 

Reserve  for  S-los  Expense 

Reserve  for  Tcjccs 

Reserve  Revenue  Staiips 

tot.lL  reserves 

CAPITi.L  STOCK 

Cooperative  G.   L.   F.   E>:chL,n,:'e ,    Inc. 
Authorized  200000  Shares  -  p.-j-  value 
vD.OO   Issutjd  and  outstandin,^-; 
Paj?nents  received  en  unissued  stock 
N.   T.  A.-ric.     Credit  C'''rp:raticn 
G.  L.  F.  Service  Corporations 
ir.   Y,   GrcnGe  Exch.  unexchanged 
TOT..L  oTOCA  OBLIG.-TICIIS 

UNDIVIDED  E^IITIEGS 
Balrncc,   J'one  30,    1926 
Adjustments  to  date  of  statei:ient 
Earnin:;s   for   11  nos,   end  5/31/27 
BAL>JTCE>  UI'BIVIDSD  EiJliniTGS 

TOTx-L  LIABILITIES,   RE3ER/SSf 
CAPIT^.L  .JE)  E.J^ITIITGS 


044059.74 

21.  G7 

2000,00 

1.2G 

902.97 

0'.6, 985.^8 

5,000,00 


34473.93 

15000.00 

5532.97 

1413.97 

■       25.00 

bL'D'1--c6  .31 


773200,00 

37,52 

7000,00 

19425.00 

1000.00 

00Cf742.52 


93519.35 
4C72G.97* 
217995,24 
270737.62 


1,179,962.79 
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C00FKE;.TI7E  G,    L.    F.    EKCIuJTGE,    INC.   &   SIBSIDLU^Y  COI JPiJilES. 
DETAILED  JJJD  CCITSOLIBLTED  DAIulICE  SHEET 
-       ;JS  i.T  HtY  31,    1927 

i.  S  S  E  T  S 


CTIRHENT  ASSETS 

Cr.sh  on.  Hajid  Ca  DcpoGit 

Accounts  RocGivclDlG 

Loss,  Allowr-ncc  for   doubtful  :-,ccounts 

KotGs  Keceivr.ble 

Less,  AllowCvncG  for  ITotos  Eeccivablc 

Advances   on  Purchase  Contrr^cts 

Advances  to  Ei'-iployees  rjid  others 

Less,   Allo\;r-ncG  for  dou'btx'ul  repayiaents 

Inventories  -  Merchrjr'.disc 

TOTaL  CUTiEELT?  ASSETS 


•1^176300,99 
2G7896.S8 
6943.94* 
45334.63 
6121.20* 
3714.77 
3510.74 
928.75* 
217424.44 
720,695.06 


HIVES  TilEI'ITS 

Susquehc-nnr.  Primers  Exohc-nce 

Sui-.Tners  Fertilizer   Co, 

Mort^'CioOS  llccoivr.TD le 

PedGral  Intemcdir-te   Credit  Br,nk  J^ehenture 

Other  Investnoiits 

TOTi.L  IKVESTi.ISUTS 

FIXED  ASSETS 

BuffcJo  \';'.?.rGhousG  Property 

Syractise  V/'arohcuse  Property 

Other  Warehouse  property 

Less,   Doprociaticn  Allov.anco 

Autonohilo  &  other  assets 

Less,  Depreciation  iillovjance 

Furniture  cb  Fixtures 

Less,   Depreciation  Allowance 

TOTAL  FIXED  ^.SSETS 

DLFEPlRED  CILlEGES 
Prepaid  ta:ces 
Prepaid  Expense  Items 
Prepaid  Insiiranco 
Prepaid  Water  bz  watclmen  Services 
TCTi.L  DEFEKRED  CIli'JlGES 
TOTAL  .iSSETS 


9795.00 

32450,00 

22992.00 

10000.00 

69.00 

75,^06.00 


62961.65 
20094.20 
165247. IG* 
15G05.02 
5S04.46* 
29431.04 
12515.84 
273,641.95 


1766.75 

702, C3 

7552,66 

"TC'51G.7G 
1,179,952,79 
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DISCUSSION  ON  MH.  BABCOCK'S  TALK 

Qaeetion:  Ifhat  proportion  of  the  'business  in  the  retail  stores  is  handled 
directly  from  the  cars? 

Answer:    Less  and  less  hecause  of  the  fact  that  the  total  margin  is  getting 
down  under  the  $2.00.  We  find  that  with  a  warehouse,  we  are  not  so  particulsir 
ahout  handling  the  stuff  straight  out  of  the  car  because  we  get  a  better 
utilization  of  labor,  when  we  handle  it  at  our  convenience. 

I  cannot  see  why  farmers  are  encouraged  to  operate  by  purchasing  raw 
supplies  from  wholesalers.  The  tendency  in  some  stores  was  to  encourage  them 
to  take  STipplies  directly  out  of  the  car. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  illustration.  Oar  "Milk  Maker"  sells  for 
$UO.0O.  I  have  hopes  through  savings  on  our  wholessde  purchasing  costs  to 
have  milk  maker  two  years  from  now  |t3S.U5.  This  is  a  saving  in  the  wholesale 
purchasing  cost.  As  a  farmer,  I  can  buy  this  $U0  milk  maker  today,  cash  out 
of  the  car  for  a  handling  charge  of  $U2.00,  five  per  cent,  but  I  cannot  bray 
it  out  of  a  warehouse  and  get  accomodation  credit  as  ottr  credit  figures  show 
for  less  than  10  per  cent. 

What  I  hope  to  do  through  this  system  of  cooperative  retail  purchas- 
ing service  on  a  I-3-I  basis  is  to  put  muself  in  the  position  as  a  farmer  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  where  I  can  get  that  milk  maker  out  of  the  ware- 
house on  an  accomodation  credit  basis  for  $2.00  a  ton. 

Milk  maker  $UO.00,  cash  out  of  car  $U2.00,  credit  out  of  warehouse, 
$UU,  and  I  hope  to  get  it  credit  out  of  the  car  door. 

Q;uestion:  Why  is  it  not  good  business  for  the  farmers  to  anticipate  his  needs, 
borrow  money  and  buy  his  feeds  at  the  very  lowest  possible  cost?  Wouldn't  that 
be  considered  good  business T  If  so,  is  it  equally  good  business  in  the  dairy 
business? 

Answer:    We  have  orders  for  about  $200,000  worth  of  dairy  feed  and  these  are 
anticipated  needs  of  about  35»000  farmers  to  be  paid  for  cash  when  delivered. 
They  are  to  be  paid  for  according  to  two  systems.  Some  of  the  farmers  will 
take  them  and  pay  cash  for  them  out  of  the  car.  Others  of  them  do  not  want 
to  take  them  out  of  the  car  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  s  teige  where  they  will 
pay  the  absolute  cash.  Those  men  want  warehouse  service  with  accomodation 
credit.  What  we  are  trying  to  build  is  a  system  which  will  give  them  ware- 
house service  and  accomodation  credit  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  are  now 
getting. 

Question;  Should  they  not  be  converted  to  the  idea  of  paying  cashT 

Answer:    If  they  buy  feed  for  credit  they  us'ually  pay  for  the  credit  and  that 
in  itself  helps  to  discourage  it. 

Question:  What  per  cent  are  you  charging  for  short  time  credit? 

Answer:  We  charge  for  credit  from  2  to  3  cents  on  a  dollar.  We  are  trying 
to  drive  the  farmers  purchasing  credit  into  the  cheapest  channel,  which  is 
the  bank. 


Question:  If  you  are  saving  in  other  items  are   you  consistent  when  you  extend 
credit  and  charge  2U<C  for  it? 

Answer:    We  are  trying  to  drive  the  farmers  purchasing  credit  into  the 
cheapest  channeli  which  is  the  bank. 

Question:  Can  you  explain  to  us  in  starting  a  store,  how  do  you  get  it  started 
and  get  the  volume  at  the  same  time.  Most  business  have  to  develop  the  vol- 
ume. 

Answer:    The  "best  way  to  get  it  is  through  your  first  stock  holders.  In 

other  wordsy  we  would  not  start  a  store  in  a  ccmmBinity  ^ere  the  men  did  not 
come  forward  and  suhscrihe  to  U  or  5  shares  of  stocki  so  that  their  business 
which  we  would  assume  that  they  would  get  would  show  a  fair  volume. 

One  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  cooperatives,  if  your  expenses  are 
less  than  the  other  fellow  do  not  worry.  If  your  expenses  are  more,  make 
a  readjustment  immediately.  I  cannot  get  a  margin  enough  to  handle  the  stuff. 
As  I  go  to  local  managers  they  worry  with  me  about  their  margins.  There 
is  no  use  worrying  about  your  margin.  Margins,  local  handling  margins,  are 
one  of  the  finest  expressions  of  cooperation  we  have  in  this  country.  Since 
you  do  not  control  it,  ytby   worry  about  it.  The  thing  for  you  co-ops  to  worry 
about  is  your  expense.  Get  your  expense  under  your  competitor  and  then  you 
set  your  margin  along  with  Mm  and  you  are  all  right. 

Questioning  Mr.  (Jaskell. 

Question:  Just  hwat  q-ualifications  do  I  have  to  have  to  get  credit  from  your 
stores?  I  think  that  is  an  important  thing. 

Answer:    It  is  from  your  point  of  view.  If  you  have  what  is  called  good 
moral  risk  you  are  all  right. 


SHOULD  THE   LOCAL   GOGPailATIVE   COITOUGT  A  STORE  AlID 
EXTSi^JD   CILilDIT? 

E.   A.    Perre^'aux 

The  cuostion,  "Should  a  local  cooperative  do  a  warehouse  and 
credit  business",  seldom  comas  up  in  that  forK.  Usually  the  local  has  or- 
^j-aniaed  to  do  a  car  door  ousinaas  which  has  drifted  into  a  half  formed  store 
business.  By  half  formed,  I  mean  simply  that  the  arroup  started  on  a  cash, 
car  door  basis,  v;ith  a  niar^iin  suitable  for  that  ty-j-e  of  distribution.  The 
sorvices  rendered  were  the  minimum.  Members  ordered  their  feeds  in  advance, 
takin,i;  the  spocult'.tive  risk;  took  the  feed  off  the  car  elimina-cin^^  stora^^e; 
and  paid  cash  avoidin:;  the  hi|,'h  cost  of  cri,dit.  Kd,turally  a  o"ood  many  were 
inconvenienced  by  the  necessity  of  unloading  the  car  v/hen  it  arrived.   They 
may  have  been  hard  lut  to  get  the  money  to  pn,y  for  the  goods  and  they  did 
not  like  to  go       to  some  oth^r  :;^-ency  if  the  ccir  did  not  arrive  or  they 
f.Alod  to  ord'.r  a  sufficient  ^moimt  to  last  till  the  next  car.  But  the 
low  margin  of  profit  meant  that  -che  buyer  was  aasuming  part  of  the  co^ts 
himself  thus  justifyirj,.;  the  lower  handling  chixgc. 

Tlic  chan::e  from  th.j  c:.r  door  to  the  store  type  of  organization 
is  often  30  gr'.dur:.l  that  it  does  not;  r;jceive  the  attention  that  it  deserves. 
Some  effect  the  change  and  becomo  successful  rendering  efficient  service 
v/jiile  others  only  add  to  the  cost  in  their  particular  section, 

Placin<';'  orders  in  advance  may  seem  a  trivi'.l  matter  until  we 
consider  th  ,t  it  dccrmin^^s  who  takes  the  speculative  risk.   If  the  coopera- 
tive and  the  f^^ed  dealer  do  it  they  must  bo  paid  for  taking  thu  risk  as  the 
feed  way  rise  or  fall  in  price.   The  /?1.50  to  >;;.00  margin  ased  in  most  ctj: 
door  cooperatives  is  not  sufficient  to  include  thu  speculative  risk.   That 
is  part  of  the  cost  asaumed  by  thij  buyer  v/hen  he  buys  at  that  margin.   This 
applies  as  \;ell  to  the  st^-rvicc  of  stor'^^ej  delivery  and  credit.   If  these 
serviees  ar.^  desired,  the  handling  ai;irgin  must  be  sufficLnt  to  include  them. 

In  order  to  get  a  basis  of  comparison  to  indicate  what  the 
c^sts  of  oper-^tien  rj^e  in  thu  ret:.il  store  as  well  as  the  factors  v/hich 
affect  those  costn,  I  would  like  to  shov;  a  few  charts  based  on   a  study  made 
of  seventy  retail  fi^.:.d  stores  in  Hew  York  iit^te  for  the  year  1924, 

The  conditions  there  are  not  much  different  from  those  in  Nev; 
Engl:.nd  except  that  tlte  ITe^/  York  stores  do  more  grinding  of  home  grovm  feeds. 
i'he  factor  of  building  costs  may  also  be  soiao'-'hat  higher  here  than  in  New 
York  State  because  moat  of  the  Nov;  York  stores  are  located  in  smaller  vil- 
l:;;gea  or  cities  than  are  the  stores  in  New  England. 

Oiae  big  drawback  in  making  the  feed  store  study  \;as  the  lack  of 
acGCuntin^;  in  the  rtjres  for  only  46  of  the  seventy  stores  studied  were  able 
to  make  up  Profit  .and  Logs  Statements  for  the  year  19E4 

Presented  at  the  lastitutc  cf  Cooperation,  Gomiecticut  A^-ri cultural 
College,    Thursday,  August  13,  1927. 


CHAHT  I 
SUKfiylAEY  OP  I>J73STMENT  OF  CAPITAL  U3  STOHSS  OWNING 
WARIEHOUSES  I92U 
13  cooperative  stores   30  privately  owned  stores 


Average 
Amount 

Per  cent 

Average 
Amount 

Per  cent 

Total  Assets 

$3199^ 

100.00 

$Ul830 

100.0 

Cash 

2IS5 

6.8 

1890 

1^.5 

Accts.  &  Notes  Hecelv. 

11056 

3U.6 

I6U15 

39.3 

Inventory 

9250 

28.9 

10691*. 

25.6 

Other  current  assets 

KOH 

1.3 

30U 

0.7 

Total  current  assets 

22895 

71.6 

29303 

70.1 

Delivery  equipment 

257 

0.8 

1*1« 

1.0 

Furniture  &  Fixtures 

39U 

1.2 

1^^ 

1»2 

Warehouse  Equipment 

19S2 

6.2 

28^0 

6.8 

Land  &  Building 

6358 

19.6 

87U5 

20.9 

Other  Fixed  assets 

208 

0.6 

— 

Total  Fixed  assets 

9099 

28  .U 

12527 

29.9 

The  first  chart  shows  the  average  amount  of  capital  used  in  I3 
cooperatives  and  30  private  stores  owning  their  buildings.  You  will  notice 
that  the  cooperatives  had  almost  $10,000  less  Investment  than  the  privately 
owned  stores.  This  is  prohably  because  none  of  the  cooperatives  had  been 
operating  more  than  five  years.  However,  the  proportion  of  total  capital 
invested  in  the  different  assets  did  not  vary  to  any  extent.  Accounts  and 
notes  receivable  made  up  almost  I/3  of  the  total.  Inventory  l/H  and  fixed 
assets  about  l/5»  These  stores,  because  of  the  credit  extended,  needed 
from  $11,000  to  $l6,000  more  capital  than  if  they  had  been  on  a  cash  basis. 
Their  fixed  assets  as  mentioned  above  only  made  up  20^  of  their  total  capital* 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  starting  a  buying  cooperative  is  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital,  for  even  thou^  the  building  be  rented 
which  is  usually  the  wisest  procedure  for  the  management  to  follow,  a  stock 
of  feednls  necessary  and  funds  must  be  available  for  miscellaneous  uses.  It 
is  also  desirable  that  these  funds  be  furnished  largely  by  the  members  for 
the  members  cannot  easily  be  con^elled  to  purchase  through  their  own  store, 
the  margin  of  profit  is  small  and  no  deductions  can  be  made  as  can  be  done 
by  marketing  organizations  handling  their  members'  products  under  contract. 


-»- 

Ten  of  the  thirteen  GOOjjeratives  in  Chart  I  organized  -ujider  the 
ono-stocl:  law,  furnished  practically  none  of  their  Capital.  Thus,  they 
v.'ere  subjected  to  heavy  fixed  interest  charges  in  the  first  years  of  their 
business  life  v/hich  seriously  handicapped  them  in  developing  properly. 
Sufficient  capital  should  be  provided  by  the  members  so  that  the  cooperative 
is  not  handicapped  for  luck  of  lUnds.   The  privately  owned  and  capital 
stock  cooperatives  furnished  lb%   and  more  of  their  capital. 

The  average  sales  and  coot  of  operation  for  these  stores 
is  shown  in  Chart  ?.% 

CHifiT  II 

Smi/UfflY   OF  OPERATIHG  FIGUREci)  FOB   14   COOPEEATIVE  AND  S3  PRIVATELY  OTOJED  RETAIL 

FEED  STOrSS      19£4 

14  cooperative  storea       33  privately  owned  stores 


Average 

Percent 

Avcreige 

Percent 

Anount 

Amount 

Net  Sales 

$89798 

100.0 

$87630 

100.0 

Cost  of  goodc:  sold 

80555 

89.7 

76P0G 

87.8 

Gross  Margin 

9243 

10.3 

10724 

12.2 

Salaries  &  VJages 

3L44 

4.0 

4736 

5.4 

Land,  Buildii^g  a,nd 

Equipment  Exponae 

9bG. 

1.1 

998 

1.1 

Bad  Debts 

915 

1.0 

678 

0.8 

Delivery  Expanses 

131 

0.1 

354 

0.4 

IntL-rest 

2014 

2.2 

2061 

2.4 

Other  Expenses 

760 

.6 

1000 

1.1 

Total  Expanses 

8320 

9.3 

9827 

11.2 

Othijr  Income 

80 

.1 

1 



Hot  Income 

1003 

1.1 

898 

1.0 

Stock  turn 

11  times 

10  times 
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Th'-.rG  va3  littlo   differGuco   in  the  volwde   of   the   private 
find  the  cooperative;   stores.      The   cooperative   stores  had  a  lov/cr  f;ross 
margin  and  lower  total   expenses  which   loft  the  same  net   income   for  both 
groups.     'Ihe  "Salaries  cSc  \7a^:es"  itora  xms  lov/er  in  the  case  of  the  coope- 
rative  storojs.      An  estimate    for   the   proprietors'    salary  was  made   in  the 
case   of   the    store   operated  hy  Ov/ners  drav.'int~  no    salary. 

Volume   of  business  is   probably  the  most   import,:;,iiit   factor 
in  operating  a  retail  fe^-d  store,.      A  certain  volume  is  necvjssi'iry  to 
carry  the   ov^rh^ad  of  the   orj-anisation  which  is   indicated  in  Chart   III. 

CH;J{T  III 

OPEILVm-oG  I.'IGUlfflo  PEilCEJIT  OP  FET   S;iLE3  ACCOi{DIIIf;   TO   TOLUl.TE 
IN  STORES  DOING  NO   GRITOIKG 

lij  Private     Stor>js 


NO  GHINDING 


Percent  of  Net  Sales 

Not  Sales  Number  of     "iJross         ToTc'l    """'   OperatTng 

000  omitted  Stor.jB      Mar^^in       Expense        Income 


Under  60  6  12,5  12.0  O.b 

60  -  100  5  10.1  8.5  1.6 

Over  100  2  10.2  8.2  2.0 

All  15  11.2  10.0  1.2 


,S:.l-s  28  f'tores  ^76,701) 


The   ch'.rt   shows   12   stores  v;hich  did  no   grinding:.      The   group 
under  ';)60,0C0  net   Gal;;3   Just   did  a  littlo  better  than  make  both  ends  meet, 
The   next   increased  and   the   third  ::;tovlp  made   2^,  net   incom-.-.      The  big 
change  v/as  not    in  the   increased  gross  margin  taken  on  the  merchandise  but 
on  the   decrec-'.sinr-  ratio   of  ez'Cpenses  v/hich  dccr^^ased  frora  12%  to   8,2^. 
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GH.'mT    IV 

OPEi(ATIIT^  FiaiTR^S   P.ERCENT  OF  WES  SALES  ACCORDING   TO   VOLUI-3] 
IN  STOKES  DOING  GRIiroiUG 
20  Private   stores 


Net  Sales 
000  omitted 


Niinilaer   of 
Stores 


Gross 
Margin, 


GRINDING 


Total 
Expense 


Operating 
Income 


Under  60 


10.2 


13.6 


-3.4 


60  -  100 


12.4 


13,7 


-1.3 


Over  100 


12.9 


11.1 


All 


20 


12.5 


12.8 


-0.5 


{ Scales  5<i  stores  ^i02,566rr 

The  same   principle  is  illustrated  in  Chart  4  which  shows  that 
the  group  increased  its  gross  margin  "by  buyir^g  v;holG  grains  to  grind  and 
also  that  thi  expenses  in  the  first  two  groups  did  not  decrease  due  to 
small  volume-  for  the  heavy  overhead  in  machinery,  while  the  last  group 
v/as  considerably  lov;er.   This  would  indicate  that  a  voliuae  of  at  least 
(;;100,000  v/as  necessar"  to  justify  grinding  service.  The  expenses  in  the 
stores  grinding  v^re  considerably  higher  than  those  not  i:'rinding. 

These  figures  would  indicate  that  a  car  door  cooperative 
contemplating  a  i;toro  business  should  be  assured  of  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  have-  efficient  and  L;Conomiciil  operation.  TfcJiy  cooperative 
stores  have  failed  because  the  volume  of  business  availa.ble  was  not 
sufficient  tc  justify  them  hiving  started  at  oil, 

I  can  recall  the  case  of  one  cooperative  which  was  operated 
on  a  car  door  basis  ,nd  developed  into  a  store  buLuness.   They  had  a 
lov;  investment  in  \Kirohouse  'uid equi praent ,  then  expenses  v/ore  pared  dovm 
to  th(;  mii-amuT;i  but  the  associsition  was  ^jnablc  tc  make  ends  meet  because 
the  location  could  not  support  more  bhan  one  store.   In  spite  of  good 
management  'uid  hard  work  wh^n  the  business  v/as  divided  bi^tv/een  the  stores 
neither  was  able  to  make  ends  meet.   The  old  established  store  remained 
and  the  cooyorativo  v/ent  eut  of  business. 

We  can  easily  take  a  page  out  of  the  experience  of  chain 
stores  like  Eresge,  V/incliester  or  others.   Those  organizations -make  in- 
timate studios  of  the  situation  before  they  put  in  a  store.  Yftxile  it 
may  not  be  necessary  I'cr  a  iVrmcrs  cooperative  to  go  into  such  detail, 
thw  f LUidniniental  principles  of  business  cannot  be  violated  and  have  the 
store  succeed. 


VolUiTie  also  pex'mits  greater  efficiency  of  manpower  as  is 
indicated  in  Chart  5 
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CilAHT   Y 

SALB3  PER  MA?I  IWIT  jiOCOKDIiyG  TO   VOLmE 
o'c  ?HI\'JlTELY  OmriD  PJDTAIL  FESB   STORES    1924 


Net   Sales 


Niimoer   of 
Stores 

No   Grind- 
ing 

Number   of 
Stores 

Grinding 

6 

4f22 ,976 

5 

$19,951 

0 

40,023 

7 

27,675 

2 

42,986 

7 

36,895 

Under  60,000 
60,000 — 100,000 
Over  100,000 


Avera-jj-e 


13 


^32,611 


19 


|29,043 


The  sales  per  laan  imit  nearly  double  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  volume  group.   As  salaries  and  v/ages  make  up  approximately 
half  of  ohe  tote^l  expense  the  effect  of  this  factor  is  very  evident. 

Anot:i':r  important  measure  of  efficiency  o  f ben  overlooked  is 
inventory  turnover.  3y  selling  a  given  volume  of  stock  a  greater  number 
of  times  a  larger  voliame  of  sales  can  be  ootained  at  less  expense.   There 
is  a  smaller  interest  charge,  less  \';a3te  aad  depreciation  and  less 
storage  spaoe  required. 

CHART  71 

AVERAGE   IN^NTOiRY  TUllflOVEE  M'O  NET  SaLSS    GHOUPED 
AGUOriDING  TO   IHirEi\TTORY  TIJBNOVSR 
44  RETAIL  F::SD  STOEiiS 
1924 


Average 

Nuiubei- 

of 

Average 

Average 

Inventory 

otorv 

iS 

Inventory 

Net 

Turnover 

SbIgs 

7   or   less 

16 

^13,787 

$90,786 

7.1   -  13 

17 

7,904 

86,166 

Ovor   13 

11 

5,168 

93,117 

Ch5,rt  6  shov/s  three  groups  doing  almost  the  same  volume  of 
business  but  the  third  group  having  an  inventory  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  first  group 
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GHATiT  VII 

OPERATING-  FIGUHES  ACCOEDrNG  TO  IFVENTOBY  TURNOVER 

44  Stores  19E4 


PER  CEI^T  OF  NEW  SALES  _  __ 

"ffverr'Xver.   Aver. 


Inventory  Number  Av.   Tin;  W.       '  Average" 

turnover  of  Inv.  -jjroas  Salaries  Id.,  bldg.  Intr.  total   Operatig 

times  per  Stores  'Turn-  margin     and  and  equip.       exp.  Income 

yoar  over  v.'ages  expense 


7  or  less 

16 

5.8 

12.9 

6.0 

1.5 

3.E 

15.3 

-0.4 

7.1  -  13 

17 

9.8 

11.3 

5.0 

1.1 

2.3 

10.6 

0.7 

Over  13 

11 

17.6 

7.7 

3.5 

0.7 

1.2 

6.6 

1.1 

Tot  til 


44 


10.3 


11.0 


5.0 


1.1 


10.6 


0.4 


In  chart  7  the  effect  of  inventory  turnover  on  i,ross  raar^-in  and 
expense  is  shown.  Both  the  ijross  niargin  and  the  expenses  decreased  material- 
ly as  the  inventory  turnover  increased.   For  a  cooperative  just  starting 
this  is  an  important  fact  to  cont:idor.  M.Jiy  of  the  chain  scores  are  a  good 
illustrs-tion  of  standardization  and  reduction  in  inventory. 

GHiiRT  VIII 

PERCE]\TT   OF  BUSINESS   ClliDIT 
ACCORDING  TO  NET  SALES 
33  PEIV..TELY  OVilTEL  BLT.±1L  FSSD  STORES   1924 


Not  Sales 

Kuriiber 

of 

Percent 

No.  days 

Stores 

3 

BusineGS 
Grodit 

credit  sales 
on  hooks 

Und^r  oO.OOO 

12 

73. 

114 

60,000  -  100,000 

12 

7o,l 

90 

Over  100,000 

S 

76.3 

77 

The  larger   stores   ^oem  to  operate  th.vir   credit  more  effective- 
ly for  although  all   thu-    soor^^s  v/ere   about   equal   in  pjrcent   cr.'dlt  granted, 
the  number   of  days   credit  was  extended  increased  from  a  little   over    two 
months   in  th:   group  with  thu   lar:,-^st  volume  to  nearly  4  months   in  the   .^roup 
with   tlie   smivllest  average   sales.      The   effect   of  the   credit   '.jxtenjion  is 
aemonstrated  in  the  next   chart. 
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GFJJIT   IX 
TOTAL  :]aP3NS33  PSECEIIT  OF  KST  3AL3S  AOCOIwIIJG 
DAYS  GRiDIT   SAIjEo   OS  BOOES   li^  GnilvDING. 
JS;   PKIVAIE  DE/JjERo 


GRIIIDDTG 

NO  GEINl 

DING 

Diys   Credit  Sales 

ilumDer 

of 

Total 

Number 

Total 

on  Books  at 

Stores 

Exoen: 

se 

of 

Expense 

End  of 

the   Year 

Perce: 

;;it 

Stores 
5 

Percent 

60  and 

under 

6 

9.5 

7.4 

60.1  - 

120 

9 

12.1 

4 

9,7 

120.1   : 

and  up 

5 

18.0 

4 

13.8 

The   total  expense   in  the  c^rouo   giviivj  ^iis  loni.est    credit  was 
nearly,'-  twice   that   in  the   group  allowinii;  its   credit   to  run  lass  that   60 
days.      This  illustrates   the  need  of  a  conservative   credit  policy  a.nd  "better 
still   to  remain  on  a  strictly  cash  ba-sis.     More  and  more  stores  are 
adopting'  this   stand.     The   elimination  of  additional   expense   and  accounting 
nece3;-;itated  hy  the    credit   syslera  can  only  increase   the   cost  of   the  goods 
to   the  eventual  consiuner.      Studies  show  that  feed  store   credit  costs  ahout 
13  percent  per   year  as  compared   ^i^itti   the   6  pjrcont   charged  "by  a  "ban]:. 

The   average   rate   of   return  on  the   capital  used  in  these   feed 
stoi'os   vKxs   8.7   percent  T/hich  ic   2,7  more   than  the   avcrago  interest    rate 
figures.      This   return  is  not   aoove  what  v.'Ould  ho   expected  from  a  business 
the    size  of  these   stor-js. 

So   in  trying    to  answer   the   q.uc  stion  1   think  that  nmch  depends 
on  the   local   situation  ..uid  conditionc. 

Some   of  Xih  J   f.\.ctois  v/hich  shovdd  bo   considLrod  vrould  be: 

1.  The   Vororne   in  the   Location  v/i  fch  Number  of  Stores 

oJroady  serving  the  Comnnmity,   Possibility  of  others   staitt- 
ing . 

2.  Savings   to  be   ufft,-cted. 
5.   Capital  Required. 

4.  Source   of  Capital 

5.  Site   available  and  loc:itjon. 

5  6.    Ig  a   capable  nir-nciger   available? 

7.   Eas  a  careful  budget  been  made  of  the   costs   of  opera- 

tion? 
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Presentation  of  Association  Policies  with  Heasons 

A.  H.  Darls. 

I  represent  one  of  the  smallest  cooperatives  represented  here  todgiy,  and 
feel  that  I  am  speaking  even  more  from  experience  than  from  figures. 

When  I  took  over  our  exchange  the  Eastern  States  Exchange  was  not  asl  old  as 
they  are  today,  but  many  of  our  ideas  were  to  a  great  extent  the  same. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  hy  our  directors  that  I  take  the  agency  of  the  East- 
em  States  Exchange  personally  instead  of  as  an  exchange,  the  usual  commission  of 
$1.00  per  ton  "being  allowed  me  as  manager.  Several  years'  business  experience 
taught  me  that  a  certain  amount  of  credit  would  be  advisable  if  not  necessary, 
and  we  give  credit,  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  it. 

All  credit  given,  however,  is  on  my  personal  responsibility,  and  when  asked 
for  credit  I  have  it  understood  that  same  is  given  by  myself  personally  as  an  ac- 
comodation and  should  there  be  loss  I  am  personally  responsible,  which  places  more 
responsibility  for  payment  on  the  men  and  payment  will  be  made  me  much  more  prompt 
than  to  a  dealer. 

last  year  our  exchange  did  a  business  of  #38,000.00,  and  this  year  it  will  be 
$^5, 000.00.  In  order  to  carry  it  the  banks  are  very  liberal  in  regards  the  charg- 
ing of  interest,  but  I  carry  about  $1,500.00  of  my  own  money  in  the  exchange  inter- 
est on  which  is  really  a  charge  which  should  be  added  to  commission  allowed.  Feel- 
ing that  the  original  commission  allowed  out  of  $1.00  per  ton  was  inadequate,  I  am 
now  allowed  by  the  exchange  the  regular  coramission  as  allowed  by  the  Eastern  States 
Exchange  the  difference  in  which,  i^ile  small,  will  recompense  me  for  interest 
paid  and  possible  losses. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  detail.  The  confidence  the  men  have  in  their  ex- 
change smd  in  the  work  in  general  is  a  very  valuable  asset;  strange  as  it  may  seemf 
fully  a  half  of  the  shipments  received  are  sold  without  quoting  a  single  price. 

On  taking  over  the  managership  of  the  exchange  my  ideas  of  what  a  single  ex- 
change could  accomplish  were  large,  but  I  soon  realized  we  were  but  a  small  unit  in 
the  work,  and  the  Eastern  States  Exchange  coming  to  my  attention,  I  was  in^jressed 
by  their  ideas  and  business  dealings,  and  have  since  given  them  practicailly  all  of 
our  grain  business. 

Our  business  has  increased  steadily,  increasing  one  car  each  year  each  summer, 
ifiiich  is  the  slow  time  of  the  year  in  the  grain  business,  so  that  this  summer  three 
cars  per  month  were  handled.  This  increase  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  confidence 
the  men  have  in  the  work,  as  well  as  the  quality  at  a  fair  price  of  the  goods  de- 
livered, and  raach  attention  is  given  to  the  service  rendered.  Regularity  of  deliv- 
eries is  a  very  valuable  asset,  the  usual  shortages  and  averages  being  a  small 
item. 

Cost  of  doing  business  but  a  little  over  two  per  cent  delivery  of  grain  or 
other  commodity  is  being  done  by  truck  at  cost,  which  is  usually  $1.50  per  ton. 

Car  door  service  is  in  my  mind  ideal  service,  although  all  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  The  use  of  the  storehouse  brings  selling  price  nearer  the  dealers, 
which  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
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LESSORS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FRO"/  THE  EZ^E 'l^-'-'Cir*  "^"^  ": -'I 
TOBACCO  I'ARKETirn-  ARSOGIATIOFS  IF  '■'""  l'7:  ^\  ^  ^^V'^ES.* 

By  George  0.  Cratlin, 

Division  oi  Coopc.rr.tivc  '.  -rkcti.i-  , 
3ur£?.u  of  A;."rrcviltiir.^l  Econoadcc, 
Unitcc  Strtcr  Dcio:rt. -'cnt  of  A-5;ric-altrrc 

In  diccuee'ing  coopcrrp-tivo  mp.rkcting  orgsriizptions  ■'J'/T  fr.-' 
qucntl-/  refer  to  grovpG,  suca  ?.c  tlic  cotton  ?,ecoci.-tionr. ,  t'je 
rsGocictione  ,  and.  tlir  drird-iruit  BccociPtionB.    Aiaong-  these 
several  groiiToe  of  --iGcocietione ,  ccpecially  t'r.c  lp,r;^c-Gcalo  co- 
oporrtives  foreicd  in  recent  ycerc  and  so:e.-.  ti  :.' e;  called  "con.r:Odity" 
marketing  associationr,  it  is  doubtful  if  rny  hpd  a  e-.ore  spcctpcu- 
lar  beginning  or  a  :-.ioro  aefoitious  progr?.;  then  t:-e  tobecco  grour. 
It  ic  doubtful  eleo  if  any  other  groun  has  '-".■^6.   ps  -.any  serious 
problcius  or  has  "?de  as  eieny  nistekcs  intryin.';-'  to  colx'e  theei. 

Prior  to  I92I  the  anount  of  tobacco  •earketcd  coo-eeratively 
ras  negligible.    In  the  1921-22  soeson  it  e;:ounted  to  only  12 
per  cent.    Four  larr:c  associations  rerc  org-^'nized  in  1^22  and 
al'-noet  one-half  of  the  1922  tobecco  crop  oi^the  United  States 
Fas  handled  cooperatively.   This  rps  the  "big  3Ta,r"  for  the 
associations.   'The  iierccntagc  of  the  croT)  handled  by  associations 
declined  each  year  thereafter.    For  the  1525  croio  it  ^-as  about 
20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of  the  crop. 

Before  discussine  some  of  the  lessons  to  be  lea.rned  fro:.:  the 
exiocriences  of  the  group  of  tobacco  associations,  I  rant  to  state 
as  briefly  as  possible/ a  fer  facts  regarding  the  orga.nization, 
or;rration,  and  preeent  status  of  ea.ch  of  th'".  cooperatives 
composing  this  grou"o. 

The  Burley  Too-^cco  'Irorers'  Cooperative  Association  Fa.s 
organized  in  I92I,  i";..cdiatcly  folloring  a  dispstrous  narketing 
season  in  rhich  an  avL:re.ge  of  api'roxieeately  12  cents  r='S  re- 
ceived for  a  crop  th-t  vec   produced  at  an  estiea.tcd  cost  of  32 
cents  per  pound.    The  organization  ca;.iT)aign  closed  in  Noveeibcr 
1921  rrith  signed  narketing  contracts  of  55  5^17  grovors ,  est- 
inia.t^id  to  represent  S5  e)ef  cent  of  the  a'?:L:regatc  1920  oroduction 
of  Burley  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  IndJana,  and  Ohio.    Ey  1925 
the  association  had  extended  its  oper-.tions  into  all  Burley  pro- 
ducing districts  of  other  states  and  h^d  over  10b, 000  neenbers. 
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In  itG   first   five  yc?,rs   it  x^ccix'cd  fro::  its   ::ic::'ocrr'   ovcr 
865,000,000  poundG   01    tojDe.cco,    tlic   e.irnu?!   deliveries   ranging 
fro:::  about  k:';   per   cent   to   7^  '^-^cr   c^nt   of   tee   totrl  Burley   croio, 
Scaeonel  pooling  end  privpte   srlv.  v  ere  in   effect   for   the   firet 
five  years.        In  the  handling  of   the  I926   oron,   ho-;  ever,    ruction 
soiling  vcs  tri:d.        Tlic  hpndling  of  this   I926  crop  lorought   to 
p.n   end  the   first  ::prh„ting  contract.        A  n:;:-  contrp.ct  h?s  been 
prepc.red  for   suo:-!iGcio:i  to   the   grorers  before  next    season.        It 
■orcvidoG   for  pooling  only   in  the   event    of   a  75  P^^^"   cent    sign-up. 
if   less  then  75  P*^^   cent   of  the  production  is   obtained  it   is 
my  understanding  that   the  Association  'ill    OT^crp.tc   its  v?, re- 
houses  ?e   loosc-lcaf   floors,    selling  the  tobacco   of  its   :.ie:Aers 
pceording  to  the   established  auction  ncthod. 

The   Trjbacco   Grovers'    Conperetive  Aesoci-tion  vts   the  second 
of  the   Iprge-scale   tobaccc   coop  zr-^tives ,    for:ied  on  the    sane 
-cneral  plan,    to  connlete   its   organization  ca::paign.         It  v-as, 
iei  f-^ct,    the   first    to   stprt    org^nizincr,   but   it?    .;c  .bcrshi-^ 
car.oai&'n  did  not   close  until   Jaimary   1922.         It  bcgpn  onerating 
-•ith   65,000  narhcting  contracts,    esti::;atcd   to   renresent    .-ore 
than  50  nor  cent    of   the  total   tobacco  oroductien   in  Virginia  ?nd 
the   Carolinas.        It   received  the   first  year   only   35  pcr   cent   of 
the  crop,    26  per   cent   the  second  yc?r,    ?nd   23  per   cent   the 
third  year.        This   pssociPtion   is  nor   in  the  hands   of   receivers. 
Its  affairs   pre  being  -.-ound  up.        Attc:."!pts   to   for:  ner   associa- 
tions  in  the   se:-;C  territory  have  not  been  successful.         I   an 
not   going  to  discuss   this  associption  in  detril,   but    I    suggest 
that  you  read  Senate  Docu:-ent   Fo.    3^,    69th   Congress,    if  you 
T/ant   to   get   its  history,    especially   its  unfortunate  re-drying 
policies   end  practices.        This   is   the  report     :?dc  by  the 
Fcdcra.l   Trade   Co:.r-;irGion. 

The  Northern  ^'isconsin  Cooperative  Tobacco   Pool   conpleted 
its   organization   in  June  1922  rith   contracts   of  7,200   growers 
esti:.iateQ  to   represent   .:ore   than  the  reauircd  75   '"^cr   cent   of 
the  total   Wisconsin  crop.        In  August   I925  a   cer-paign  ':;as 
p.uthorized  to  present   to   grovers  a  nev  contrp.ct   for  a    second 
5-yo5r  period.        The  rca.son  given  for  this  renewal  ca.apeign, 
beginning  tro  years  before  the    expiration  of  the  non-cancellable 
period  of  the   first    contract,    ras   that   acsurcd  continuance  of 
the  associption  for   p    second  5~yc-^  -oeriod  •"•ould  streiigthcn  the 
position  of  the   organization  vith  the  trade,    especially   in 
respect   tc   the  disposition  of   its   a.ccue:ulated   stochs.        The 
ca::paign  v;as   conducted  and  the   required  sign-up  ras   obtained. 

The   Connecticut  Valley   Tobacco   Associption  closed   its 
campaign  Augi-ist   1,    1922  rith  contracts   esti  :ateu  to  represent 
more  than  75  per  cent   of  the   1922  acreage   of   stalk-cut   tobacco. 
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Biit    I  do  not   need  to   revie-  for  t'lis   sv.C.ience  an-   fscts    ie::ard- 
ing  tlie   Connectifi^t  Vclle"  Acsociction.        I  r.iiht    say,    "-.o-ever, 
tli?t   those  of  us  T  ".--o  T-ere  not   as   cloi?e  to   the  association  es 
you  -.".len  rare,    considered  at   the  ti:..e  thet   the  rene^'?!    ;e':bership 
ca.i'ipai^^n  '-es  e    sii'nificant   achieve;ient   snc"   '- e  "ere  not  prepc.red 
for   the  announce. ^ent   thct   ca;.ie   ea.rly   in  I927    to   the   effect   thet 
all  contracts  hsd  been  declared  cancelled  and  thc?t  the  affairs 
of  the  association  vould  be  round  up. 

The  Earh  ToIdecco   ?-ro'-ers   Cooperative   Associction  ^res 
declared  organized  in  roveMioer  1922.        It   hed  at   that   ti-.e 
56,53'^  contracts,    esti: leted  to   represent    -..ore  than  the   recuired 
66-2/3  pe3?  cent   of  the  Dsrh   tobacco  e creche  in  55   counties   of 
Kentucky   and  Tennessee.        It   received  three   ciops  and  then,   by 
a.ction  of   the  boerd  of  directors,    rele&sed   its  :'.ie' bership   fro:: 
delivery   of  the  I925   crop.        It   opened  its   receiving:  ^-prehouses 
a,p-ain  for  the  1S26  cro-o,    the  last  under   its   contrect,    and 
received  ar.proxi-.gtely"  5C  ,00^  ,000  pounds   on  ?  voluntery   deliver^'-. 
basis.        FlaXiS  are  nor  being  .:,•;■  de  for  a  rcorsanisation  and  a. 
second  -ie;:bcrship   ca.pa.ivn.        It   is  bc-licvcd  th?t   the  nc^r   con- 
tracts  v"ill  fiv,.;   the   gro'  ^r   t'  o   optional    .".cthods   of   se.lc  - 
(1)    the   seasonal  pool  pla.n,    and    (2)    auction  selling  '.-ithout  pool- 
ing.       Consideration  is  being  given  to  a   plan  providing  for 
seven   separate  associations  -    one  for   each   t"-i->c   of  Dark   tobacco, 
and   for   the   fodcre.tion  of  these   seven  a::Sociations. 

In  regard  to  the   optional   ::-:ethods   of   s?le   that   ere  being 
proposed  I  V  ant   to   say   that   it    soo.-:S  the   expocient   thing  to   do 
if  the  a^psociation   expects  to  continue  operations.        In  the 
section  rhcrc  tnis   cssocirtion  operates  the   scesonal  -oool  plan 
'/as   operated  heretofore  -.-ith   ca.rry-ovcrs   end   delayed  pey::icnts 
does   not   :--cot    the  needs   or   dc-.:8,nds   of  a  large  part   of  the 
grovers.        Auction  sellin;:    of   a  part   of   the  crop   offers   so:.:e 
advantage.        It   --ill   doubtless   interfere  yith  the  develop::ient 
of  a  direct    selling  progra  :  end  rith   a  -orcgra.--.  of   ;.:ark:t   control, 
but    the  progra-:-.   for   these  accompli sh:.:entE  .did  not   ^-ork   out  very 
well  under  the   for..xr  olan. 

The  L'xa:::i  Valley   Tobacco   Growers  Association  vas   the   sixth 
of  the   group  to   complete  its   organization  rork.        In  iJove"".:bcr 
1923  i't  had' 4-, 330   contracts,    icprosonting  an   csti;.;atcd  pro- 
duction of  a.pproxiviatcly   20,000", 000  r)Ouncls.        It   received  t-o 
croos,    about'  19,000,000  rounds   of  the  ls23   cro^   and  about 
5,000,000   of  tnc   192-1    crop.        Fo    effort  res  -.cdz  to  handle   the 
1923   crop.        The   reasons   giv:.n   for   the    failure   of  t'^is   associa- 
tion rcro  .:istakes   in  th..   .■:e:::bcrship   ca:"T^eign,   poor   quality 
crops  during  its  tvo  yeais  of  operation,   decreasing  de.'.and  for 
the   types  produced,    :':any   end   serious   errors   in  operating  policies 
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and  practices  J    trade    op'oosition,    end.  a  leclc  oi  v.ndorst?nc.:.n-.   o:: 
coopere.tive  principles   and  precticcs   on  the  ppi't   of  'ootn    ;an?  ;:- 
::icnt    ?.nd  i-.ic.:;ocrsliip.        The   s-:-:e    ;;er:crcl    rccBons   cov.ld  or   given 
by  r:.ost   of  the   other  a.-:cociatioris . 

One   other  aspoci^tion  ras   orrgenised   in  1523  -   "fc^-c   Lor.isicna 
Fe.Tw  Eurcev.  Periqv.c   Tobecco   Growers'    Cooperative  Associ?tion. 
The  ennv.al  production  of  Pcrique   is   a.bov.t   ^C0,000  loounds   and 
it    is   grovn"  ale.ost    exclnsivel'/    in   St.    Jernes  Feeish,    Loui&isjie. 
In  nan:'"  respects   conditions  -ere   fa.voraole   for   th^   success   of 
this   cooperstive    enterprise,  but   it   proved  to  be   short-lived. 

I   have  ^-.entioned  seven  aesocip tions.        All   of  these  '-ere 
orgpnizod.  as  non-stoch,    non-iorofit   orga.nizations   of  the   so- 
called   "co..r;.voditv''    tyioc.        The  plan  of   orgsnization  and  operation 
ras   generally   sinilar.        Of   these   seven  cooperatives,    one  is   in 
the  hands   of  receivers,    three  have   ceased  to   operate  voluntarily, 
t'-o   arc  plajming  to   reorganize   this  year,    and  onl]''   one   is  pre- 
pared to  continue   operations, 

There   is   one   other  cooperative  th-t   I  have  not    ::entioned. 
The  Maryland  Tobacco   Grorcrs'    Association     ps   organized  aleost 
tro  years  before   the  Purley   aesocie.tion.         It    is   one  of  the 
tobacco   group  but   it   --as   organized  prior   to   the   introduction      • 
into  the'tobacco  sectioiisof  j^,/  a  philosophy   of  cooperation  the.t 
shaped  the  plans  and  policies   of  all   later   organizations.        The 
Maryland  association  v. as  organized   in  1919   and   established  a.n 
of  lice  at  Ealti.norc   in   January   I92O.        It   has   a  narkcting 
contract   t-ith   its  eier-bcrs,   "out   it    is   a  continuous  acency   con- 
tract   and  is  revocable   in  any  year  by    either  party.        The 
Association  does   not  practice  pooling',    and  does   not   grade,   pack 
or  process  tobacco   in  a.ny  ^.~ay.         It   opera.tes   like   the   independent 
connission  -.iorchants   on  the  Balti;.iore  r.ic'Tkct ,    receiving  hogs- 
hca.ds   of  tobacco   fro;-;,  its  --.icr'-beTs ,    displaying  the  officially 
dravTi  sar.plcG,    and   selling  each  hogshead   scToaratcly  under  the 
established  closed-bid  method   ef   the  Belti;:-.orc  r.arkct. 

Most   of  the  other  associations   looked   askance  at   the  Ma.r-;'- 
land   organization  a,nd  questioned  its   right   to  be   called   a  co- 
operative.       I   do   not  i4ant   to  be  und.crstood  a,s  reco'-.i-endin--  the 
orga.nizp.ticn  as  a  r.odel   for  others,   but   I   cannot   resist   the 
desire  to  looint    out   that   the  ila-rylanid-  association  is  still 
operating.        I  also   ':ant   to   say   that   it  had  a   stcachy   gro'-th  in 
::ie"-'!bcrship  end  volur.e  of  business   during  the   sane  3'"ears   that 
other  a.nd  r.ore  anbitious  associations  "-ere   Q:oing  to  pieces. 
It   did  not   attcr.pt    to   change   over-night   the   Ion;.- established 
pra.ctices   of  the   gr^rcrs   and   the  trade,  but    it   attempted  to 
meet   conditions  a.s   they    existed. 
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Right  here    I  '-fnt   to   sv. yrcst   es   the   firct  b--o?cf.  1^  rson  to 
be   Icc.rncd  fro;-,  the   toToecco   cooTocxptivee   the   ncc.  EPi-t"   ::o::   .-n 
e.EGOcietion  to  r.irlre   adjust  ^.nts   in  policios   snc.  pr?cticc&   to 
..icct    ccononic   end  social   conditions   es  the:;    exist.        Thc:-e^i£ 
::orc   then  one  ■■?"   to   cooper-te    and  it    is   inTitin\   f?,iluxe   for 
e.ny   org8.nizc.tion  to   insist  upon  -policies   c.nd  eirpcticcs    thct   do 
not    ::.  ct   the-  "needs   of  the  people   it    is   inte-nded  to   serve. 
Sce.sona.l  pooling,    for   i-nstance,    is   ?    sound  practice,   but    if 
grorcrs   are  un?ble    or  un^."illing  to   coo'';^er,=  te   in   sc.-sonpl  pools 
it   is  better   t3  eiake   ch?.ng.-"s   in  this  lor^cticc   rather   than 
scrap  an  organisation.        the  ■.•;.anagcr   of   one  arsoci.-tion  th"t   is 
conte:-pl?ting  p.  rcor'2:ani2^tion   and  ?n  optional  r:ethod   of   selling 
has   this   to  say:         ''Bcceuse   of   the    financial    strv:ss   of   our 
far.eers,    they  are  unable  to  ^.-ait   over  long  periods   for   their 
uoney   a.nd  so  this  plan  is   designed   to   get   the;-  their  noncy 
quichly   and  at   the  sa.ee   tir:e  protect   the::  froe:   lo'"  ■'oriccs.        "'c, 
of  course,    ap-orecictc  the  fact   that  under   this   oiotional  plan 
re  rill  not  be  able   to  control   the  narlcet  but   -  c  believe   th.^t 
vc  villi   strengthen  the  narhct  pric..:    and  this   is   all  '-e  have 
ever  b^.^n  able  to  accoeiplish.  " 

In  most   of  the    tobacco  associations   the  nana.ge.-cnt ,    in 
attcepting  to   force   its  policies   and  ideas  upon  the  grorer  and 
the  traded   tooh  the  position  that    every   one   else  r^s   out   of 
step. They   aee;?:cd  to    f-icl   that    the   gro-er   did  not  hno^."^  rhat  he 
rajitcd  or  vhat  vec  best    for  hi::i  and  that    the   trr^de  did  not   kno'- 
rhat   it   needed.        The   grorer   said:      "I   need  ay   ■::oncy   no'-  to 
meet  my   obligations".    '    The  associa.tion  s^.id:      "It   is  best    for 
you  to  receive  payiaonts   at   different   tim.ee  during  the  yc'=r"._ 
The  buyers   said:       """'e  rant   to  buy   in  green-order  and  r:-dry   i'n 
our   o^-n  plants".        One  Association  ansrered:       "You     nj-ct  biry   it 
re-dried' froe  us.        '^c  ron't    sell   it   like  you    think  you  rant 
it".        It   is  doubtful   if  any   group   of  associations    ever   assu-.ied 
a  :..ore   independent,    dictatorial,    or    "ha,rc!boilcd"    attituc'e   than 
the   tobacco   cooper^.tives. 

I   ha.ve  referred  to  the   tobacco  a.ssociations   as  being  so- 
calod   "commodit^^"   marketing  associations.      This   term  has  been 
used  b^r   m.any   of   the   lea.dcrs   in  the  "iove-;e"nt   to  describe    a 
particular   tyoe  of   large-scale   organization.        T'ee   term   is  "lis- 
iea.ding  unless  '~r  understand  the  -peculiar   sense   in  '"hich   it 
has  been  used.        As  used  by   th:  promoters   a/nd  leaders   in  the 
organizatio:!  of   the    tobacco   coop.-.rativ:  s   it     ■cpns  a,  large-scale, 
-non-stock J    non-profit   orgamiiza.tion  of  the   centralized  rather 
than  the   federated  type,   h^'Ving  a.  lo-ng-term   irr:.vocable  ma.rket- 
ing  contra.ct,    and  havi-ng  contrj^    "f  a  la.r';?-.'  loart   of   the 
coem^odity.        1:1  fact,    "co  .m.odity "  niarkctins"- as   the   ter.e  has 
be.-.n  used,    is   ra.ther   closely   associat  .iCl  ^"ith   the  idea,  of 
co::m"oditv   control. 
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Indeed,    the  •-.oct    i  -oo'.cterit   c:.::Ie:>:enre  'oet-  .  cii  t  "■ :    e o- c -  ■^. "' c" 
"co":i.iodit3''"      "r^cetin":  p.beocI  rtions   ";:d  ot "  e::    cocTe:.  - 1^."' -. 
orga.nizetiOiir ,    is,    in  ;.:y   ooinion,    one   oi   t'.-'OU':':rc   i.-^t-':     t'^n  c:. 
■for:'.!.        The  do.iinent;   note    '  :i  t'^'is  ■ol-n  o:'"    collecti"5-e     ^  :■ ''".:. ti;.r 
vas    "control",    -   control   of  the  gro    ?;.  ,    control   of  t'-^   to.    otit--, 
control   of   the  rupilcet.        In  fori  the   or&:- nizptions  'T'-r    ©  :>- 
operetive,   hut    they    lacked  the   e^oiiit    of  coone:--ction. 

There  "ere   several   reasons   for  '  antin'^-  a    lc::<^-'e  volu   -^i  oi 
business   in  the  tohacco   associations,  hut    the   :.  e^son  th-t    "    ot 
across"    to  the   grovers,    the  puolic,    and  the  tohacco   tr.'^de  ^-s 
th?t   control  ''oy   the  a   soci'^tions   of   the  hulh   oi    the  croio   ^'^ovlC 
enable   the  ,   to   exact   a.  nononoly   influence   on  price.        Just  ho" 
■■.men  dariare  T^as  done   as   a    result   of  tlie  e.i'ohesis   'olFcec    u"oon 
the  co::; -lodity   control   idea,    I  a.,   not   nxepared  to   Bey.        Also, 
there  is   so;e   question  regardino'  the  de:'ja   e  that    should  be 
chs.rgeci    to  the   idea    and   ite   interpretation  nrio.:    to   oiganization 
and  to  actual   .."ionopoly   practices   after   organization. 

..any   gro'  ere    joined  the  associations  rith  th.e   expectation 
that   the   aR£oci==tio"n  \ould   fix    the  price  of   tobacco   on   the  basis 
of  cost    of  productio^n  plus  a   profit   to   the   grorci .        In  the 
iiiinds   of  ■v.any ,    econo;.iies   in  operation  as   a,  result   of   a    lai    e 
volu::ie  of  business,    even  the  benefits    cxooctcd   fro     the 
eli'aination  of  middle  .1  en ,   ^^cre   insignificant   i-^hen  co  .i'~' arc  d  ■'-'ith 
t.  c  benefits    exT)Cctcd   fro;  ;)a,rlcct   control.        The   idea   ■'-as   so 
e.'-iphe.sizcd  that   rro-i;vcrs    cx-oc;ctcd  the   i:.i30SRiblc   and  bu'^'crs   feared 
the  vrorst. 

In   the  beginning  it   appeared  tha.t   the   af.  sociatiojis  --ovlC. 
atte;;ipt   to   live  ut>  to   ge"nere.l    expectations.         So  le  nlaccc  -^lic-.s 
o^n   their   tobacco   out    of   li"xie  ^ito   sun-oly  and  dc^i.end  conc'lt   o'ns 
and  told  bvxyers,    in   effect,    to   take   it   or   leave   it.        j-of^t   of 
t'lem  loft   it.        Caic   association  vbb   told  by    its  ban>.e:.s   th-t 
the   lendinc  syndicate  did  not  propose  to   finance  a    holdi-n; 
corporation.        Another  association,   lielpin;:  to  maintain   too  hi "h 
8.  price   I'.vcl  by   refusing  to   sell    cxcent   at   the  prices   fixed, 
se.w  its   stocks  accunulate  rhile   cxnansion   occurr.:d   in  the  pro- 
ducing areas.        Perhaps  no   one  f.^ing  caused   so   -luch  diss.- tis:.acticn 
among  the  members   as   the  fact   that    "outsiders"  bcn.:fit:c'.   fee  . 
the  association's   influence  on  pric:   and  rgot    their    -loncy    "all 
at   once".        They   called   it    "riding  the  pool"    and  referred   to 
thcraselves  as    "holding  the-  umbrella  over   the   other   felloi''. 

Another   idea   emphasized  during   the  organization  p.:. ioe   '  -s 
that   thu    long-ter-i   irrevoca.ble  marketine-  contract   vould  co  n;  1 
delivery   and  assure   the  working  out   of   the  association's  oolici-.e. 
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On.     of   the    :.ort    r-   j-iovs     ■istcl':;p  '  ■' e    :;rii3nc  .  -v^o::  th         -::':   t-.n 
contract   pp   e.   v-jens   to  ^c.:o--)   tho  e^eeoci;  tion  O'-- ■;.? t:'.n    ,    ::.:    -x'dl 
01    xosultG   obtain -d.        I'l   tn:->-.:    if   on.    ovtet^nclin'.   If^cn^to  '- : 
loern -d  fro;.,  tlic/fco -08.000  sssoci- tio-r,    ?t   is  th-t   .5.  GOono:c  =  tiv: 
associption  can  not   bo   run  :■  n  l^v   coui-te.         TnonG?-,-:dE   oy    svitfr 
v^.'irc  broivc/it    to   collect   liquidated  c'?  :f::s   end   to   co:.p:.l   tb.. 
^■ro-?ovs   to    siv'port    the  oxg'^nizetion.        On.    aceoci^tion   in  tbr    . 
ycsTS  lir?.d  ?   Ic-^al    cxocnc'c'^oi    ov  ,-r    "300,000.        In  th.    Gf-:c   n^:io' 
it  collected  lose;   then  nelf   of   thrt   p  lount    in  liquidet.id  de   a,,  "s. 
In  the   fut^^j::   let  us  hooc  thrt   contvects  vill   0;:  dxpien   ?nd  ui:.t 
as  buGinoso   instrcv -...ntc   and  not   see   l._.,e-pl    erbc-titut"    101    s   :ev;:.o" 
in  maintaining  lacfoerBhio  lo./alty.        '."c  Iicvc    Icem.-d  that 
coercion   cen  not   telc^   tbc  olecc   01    educetion  in  -oeovidin-e  een 
intcllir^ent,    infer  nod  and  8y..a3ct:ietic   eiceibert'bir). 

The.   conticct  hcd  not  be.n   in   effect     ioj-C   then  on..    &::c.£on 
until   the   3ro--er   cbecicl.-d  tha.t   it   -aG   too   rij-ad,    too   on"-sie.cd, 
and  did  not  hav..    enou'ih   flzibility   to     .eet   erio..  nt   or   cben^ine 
conditions.        Tney   toolc  the  position  f'^at  under   th^    contrsct 
tho3"  'ere  hel-olecsj    bankerc   fixed   th.:   edvpnce   and  th.'y   rero 
compelled  to   t.-k..    it   end  rait    for   th .    belence,    or   if    ':hey   r   fused 
to    abic'.c  by  th.c^   conditioiis   they  ■  ould  be   c.rF,e,'e,^d   into  court 
and  coeipelled  to  pay    liquiu"t..d  daeaees,    court   costs   and   attoen." 
f 'OS.        Bcca.uS'.:    of  the    fact    that   th.    courts  upn.^ld  th      contract, 
th«:re  are   ..iany  ei    ..bcrs   today   th-t   ^-ill   ad  e.  t   l'"gel    ::utuality   in 
it,   but  x~ill  not   adeiit   a    spirit    of  ,.:utua.lity . 

'"ithout   considerin'e  volu:.:e   oi   businLSs   as   a  pric;.  ba.rga.inin" 
factor,    just  ho^-  lar.^c    should  a  tobacco  association  be?        This 
is   a  question  th,-t    is  \  orth   considcrinr-.        For    :rch   ar  eoci.'"tion 
that   -la.y  bv.    org^-nizeel   there  ■^ill  b.,.,   undo\ibt .. e'l;.' ,    a    c  .rtaJ-ri 
lieiit    or   lec.st-cost   cO'.:bina,tion  of   factors   ■■'hich  ...lahes    for 
cfficiv.nt   op..ration  and  vhich   cannot  be  dot.. r  dned   accurat..  1'"   in 
advance.        Loohinr  b-'cla-ard,    ho'.ever,    and  consic'..rin:      ^n'   other, 
fe.ctort,  than  volia.ee    of  business,    one  e.iiaht   conclude   t'^at   te.. .: 
size  of   S0-....C   associa.tions  .la.dc   the;  un^iieldy.      Thinh   O'l    on: 
association  ■'■ith   over   103,000  eio-ibors    in   ri'-ht   or   nine    stpt:s. 
It   presents  a  tre>.:ndouc  problc.i  in  hu-  an  relationshi-r  ,    eso-.-cial. 
ly   Th.en   th:.:   cce.tral   aesocia.tion  ras   fore:.Mi  vith  the   id.;-''    tet   it 
interested  in  th  :    co..  ^ocity,    not  huean  i  el- tionshins. 
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The  Tobacco   Qro'-':rs '    Cooperative  Associ-tion  cover,.:    thr  ;.  ■ 
states   and  ha.ndled   flue-cue vjd    cig-rottc   tob.^cco,    dare-fired 
C:Xport   toba.cco,    and   sun-cured  toleacco.         The    D-rh   Tobecco 
Orovers'    Cooperativ:^  Association  operatcc'   plr.o   in  thr..    st^-tee 
and  handled  sev.ral  different    ty^TCS   of  d^rh  tobacco.         I  '  ant   to 
call  3'"our  attention  a.^'^in  to  the  fact   that   thia   at  f  oci-- tion  no- 
contee.iplat   s   separata   or.'^^anizationr'   for   eac'e    type   ene".  cactiict, 
rith   a.n  overh.;-d  orsceniz'^tion  to   serve    the   .';:roi.i';^. 
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It  also  propoiias  a  withdi-av/al  clause  in  its  coiitr^.ct. 

It  shov.ld  Toe  renemliereQ.  th?„t  the  r.c.vocates  of  the  central- 
ised tohacco  asBOciati'ons  relied  uiion  control  of  from  50  _:'er  cent  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  coOT.iodity  to  simplify  its  protleuis  in  doin^  business 
v/ith  the  trade  and  v/ith  manufacturers.   It  relied  upon  the  riiarketing 
contract  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  lav/  to  eliminate,  largely,  any  raem- 
tership  difficulties.   '7ith  such  ideas  as  these,  geographical  "bound- 
aries and  the  isolation  of  many  growers  v/ere  facts  of  no  great  impor- 
tc.nce.   The  plan  involved  the  organization  of  the  commodity,  v/ithout 
regard  to  localities  or  conditions. 

In  pointing;  out  some  of  th«  causes  of  difficulties  in  the 
tohaeco  associations  I  have  indicated  certain  weaknesses  in  the  ideas 
of  cooperative  mrj-keting  that  v;ere  "built  in  or  incorporated  in  the  to- 
"bacco  organizations,   Th^re  are  dozens  of  lessons  to  'he   learned  that 
I  have  not  touched,  such  as  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  extravagances, 
internal  politics,  lack  of  information,  etc.   Also,  I  have  not  touched  the 
acGomplish-ments  of  the  associations,  and  I  want  to  add  thc-t  there  are  some 
"bright  spots  in  the  pict\vre.   Although  some  of  the  associations  have  made 
decided  failures  as  going  "buijiness  enterprises  it  seems  to  me  that  enough 
good  has  "been  accomplished  to  "oe  v/orth  the  price.   I  do  not  consider  that 
cooperative  mr.rkcting  has  failed,  "because  I  feel  that  "cooperation"  v/as 
never  developed,  except  in  form. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  think  I  ccn  do  "bottor  tlr.n  to  quote  a 
section  from  Judge  Dawson's  opinion  in  a  suit  for  receivership  for  the  Dark 
To"ba{:,co  Growers  Cooper  .tive  Association,   Judge  Dawson  said  "The  Court  focls 
that  it  d'lould  not  conclude  without  voicing  the  hope  that  the  present  unhap- 
py controversy  will  not  mark  tho  end  of  cooperative  marketing  in  the  ''JBlack 
Patch."    Tho  Court  is  satisfied  that  hut  for  the  cooperative  handling  of 
the  crovjs  of  192£,  1923,  and  1924  the  growers  in  and  out  of  the  pool  would 
have  realized  much  loss  for  their  tobacco  th::n  they  have  already  received, 
if  tho  members  never  get  another  penny  out  of  those  crops.   The  plan  ap- 
pears soimd  and  -with  proper  cooperation  it  should  succeed.   Along  these 
lines  the  farmers  must  work  out  their  ov/n  salvatj.on,  and  if  the  experiences 
gained  through  the  past  four  years  serve  no  other  purpose  thtja  to  point  the 
way  to  a  more  perfect  cooperation  in  the  future,  the  labor  of  those  v;ho  have 
given  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  merjt-S  to  make  the  cooperative  marketing 
of  tobacco  a  sticposs  v;ill  not  have  been  in  vain." 
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DISCISSION  OP  JiR.  G;.TLIF'S  'i'ALK,  "L:i3S0i]S  TO  BZ  K.-K'-ID 
FROM  TH:;  EX?I:;EIS:>IG3  of  Ti3-.GC0  jL-EK.;TIKG  ^.SSOCI-TIOKS  IK  th:^ 
UMITiiD  STAKS".* 

A.   u.    Cance 


In  hi3   r,ddriSG   this   aft  -rrioon  lib.    Gatlin  did.  not    say  very  much  a"bo\t   the   local 
totacco   organisation  cui   1  v/onld  have   liked  to  have  hrd  hin  corainent   on  the   local 
situation,    but    1  feel   that  hio   talk  was   a  remarkaDly  fins   curominfr  up   of   the  entire 
situation  v;ith  rOt:ard  to   cooporation   i^  the   t&hacco  districts.      I  think  it   applies 
pretty  v/ell;    in  fact    it   sppliGS   almost   p-irfectly  to   tha   situation  in  the   Connecti- 
cut  Valley.      Regarding  the  faults,   foili;res    ;md  actiial   cooperative  conditions,    I 
can  3.dd  very  little   to  what   ^^r.    Gatlin  has   said.      I  v/rzit   t^    talk,    just   f«r  a 
little  v/hile  this   aftjrnoon,    from  sj   3omov;hat   different   vio',7point. 

Wa  all   realise  tha'u   t?ie    tabaccj  grov/5rs   of  ovj"  valley   are   facing  a   serious 
situation.      They  have   faced   it   for  some   time.      But   of   course  we  ia:i9V7,    too,    that 
the  valley  growers  hav3  met   and  overcome   in  some  '.vay  a  great   many  serious   situa- 
tions  in  the   past   and,    if    I  am  SJiy  judge   at    all,    I  ria  sure   they  r/ill  meet  very 
serious  difficulties   in  t;ie  future.      I  think  I  understand  the  attitude  *f  eur 
tobacco  men.      Wliile,   no  doubt,  wa  feel  that   our  troubles   in  the  district   are   ex- 
ceedingly ,f!;reat   at  tno  present  time,    it  may  be  corrLforting  to  remember  that    some 
of  the  best   ergaiaized  and  longest  established  businesses  have  gone  to   ruin  during 
the  hard  times   af   the   last   few  years.      Other   agricultural   districts  have  been,    as 
you  know,    hard  pressed.      'The  wheat  growers,   the   cotton  grov/ors,    and,    a  short  time 
ago,    tne   raisin  growers  were   complaining  loudly  tha-t   they  could  get   no  m*ney  for 
their  crjps  and  that  their   incomes  r.'ere  less  th?ai  their  taxes.      The   livestock 
industry  in  the  V/^st  has   suffered  a  depression  for  several  years.      It   is   just  now 
beginning  to  turn  the  corner  and  see  some  h^pe  ahead,     i'^ot   only  agricult^lre,    but 
the   industries  dependent,   more  or  less,    on  r^riculture  ha.ve   suffered  severely  at 
one  -Uime   or   another   since   1S20.      -he  fertilizer  carporations,    tne   ;::gri cultural 
machinery  manufacturers,    the  packii'g  industry  o-nd  many  others  have  had  to  meet 
falling  prices  and  production  great  ^r  than  the  demrjid.      IiSr.   Gatlin  told  y«5u,    this 
afternoon,    about   the  hard  straits  of  the  tabacco  industry  in  various  parts   of  the 
United  States,    so   it   appears   that  the  Connecticut   Valley  grav/ers  are  not   alcne 
in  their  troubles. 

Hov/   far  the   Coimecticut   Valley  Assoc i.'-t ion  is   rosijonsible   for  your  difficul- 
ties  and  how  far  these   difficulties  are   due   to  conditions   entirely  outside   of   the 
Organization   is   a  question  for   real   consideration.      At   present    I  am  sure  you  are 
laying  a  great   deal   of   the  bl;.u;ie   on  thj   Association  that    in  all  fairness   it   should 
n*t   bear,      -"-s  to  the   As  sedation  itself,    it   is   a  human  institution  built  by  human 
hands   and  brains.      You  built   it   once   and  you  can  build  it   again.      All   our  econamic 
iastitutians   are  man-made.      'The^-"   are  huj-ian.      If  they  f.ll   they  can  be  seb   up  c^gain, 
and  hvuman  minds,    the   j^oung  minds   of  the  present   time,    should    face  these   failures 
as   a  challenge   to  build   sometliing  that   is  better  and  stronger.       -ou  who   are  members 
of   the   Oi-ganiaation  must  meet  this  failure    in  the   s.'^jue   spirit  and  v/ith  the   ssjao 
patience   and  hopefulilioss  that   you  would  meet   any  difficulty  inyyour  f'^rm  business 
or  any  laistake   in  any  of  yovu-  business   vuidortakings .      Let   me  briefly  outline   con-- 
ditions   as    I   see  them. 

*  Given  £.t   the    institute   of   Cooperation,    Storrs,    Connecticut,    Aiogust    18,    1927. 
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Any  ccrsfvd   oxaniinr.tiar-  oi'   tlio   to"b-.cco   produotiou  in  tho   Cormoct-cut    Vr,llay, 
3itlior   bi'  :xr3:,::c-   or  pounds   of  toDr'cco,    ciiov/s  thr.t  v;g   LitGL.dily   incroasod  our  ccre- 
ofjo   'iid  stGr-xlily  gro^;  more  tol)f-.cco,   teejinniui'  r.s  f-.r  'br.ck  rs   1910.      Up  to   1920 
throx;^;h  tlio  yor-rs  of  tho  r/r.r   bhore   soc.aod  to  "be   r.  {jottd  domr.nd  for  tobr.cco.      Certain- 
ly,   -^-s   coruparod  witti  trij   pc,3t,    tluiro  wcc   a  ^-ood  prio-j.      Probn-lDly  no   student    of  the 
situ:\tion  v.-ould  hr.vj   said  thc.t    it  v/r.s  not  tlie  pr.rt   of  visdor.  to   increase   Qur  r.cre- 
ag?  and  >?m-  production.     Fbilo'-zinf  1920  tli^re   seemed  to  "bj  a  slov;in(;  liff   in  deinrjid. 
Thjre   ro'lly  was   a  slight   decline   in  diinrnd  "bufore   that   time   and   so   even  "before 
10£0  yur  stocks,  v.diich  are  usurJly  a"bout   a  year  and  -■  h-lf  ahead,    kept  piling  up 
Uitil  v/e  had  accuiulatei  so:;ie thing  like  a  twj   :nd  one-half  or  three  years   stock. 
Froi.1  1920   on  there  was   a  great  pile  ai    little   stocks    in  the  hands   ef   farmers  and 
de;ilers   chat  v;ere  practically  invisi'ble  i,o  the  growers,    to  the   Oi-ganisation,   rnd 
to   a  gre-.t   ai^iy  other  people  on  the  market,      --t   tjiy  rate  the  growers   rjid  the 
Organii^ation  did  not  notice  these   increasing  stocks   niid  so  r/e  kept   on  adding  to 
our  acreage  and  our  production  due  to  the  fact  that  the  price  had  "been  good,    and 
we  expected  the  gjod  prices  to  continue.     V/liether  true  or  not,  no  thought  we  were 
making  noney   in  the  tohacco  game.      It  v/as   just   a  crse   ef   riding  prosperity  to» 
l«ng  and  too  far.      Iviajiy  of  the   very  best   of   our  companies   in  this  country  have 
made  this   mistake.      A  great   lievr  York  Trust   Company  almost    freed  disaster,    did  actu- 
ally come  to  grief  hecauso   it   s   officers   rode  prosperity  too  long  -  rade   it  farther 
than  they   should  hav..   ridden. 

Tliese   t\70   facts,    -  the   falling;  off   in  the   consu;nption  of  tobr.eco,    particularly 
cigars  -  and  those  cigars  for  vhich  the  Connecticut   "Valley  to"bacco   is  chiefly  used, 
«n  the  one  hand,    -  and   ivicr^asing  prod-uction  of  tohacco  on  the   other,  were  two  con- 
ditions that  \vould  have  "^irought  doivn  the  price  of  tobf'-cco   rjid  given  us   serious 
difficulty  r/hether  the   Organization  had  "b^on  present   or  not.      Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  ■YG  produced,    during  these  years,    at   least   ane   crop  af  very  poor  queJity  - 
practically  i;xi3rlahle   -  and  v.-e  have   some   difficulties  th.at   arc   too    serious   for  any 
organisation  that   could  be   formed   co  meet  v/ith  satisf r.ctioii  to   ov.rybody. 

So   far  as   the   Organisation  itself    is   concerned,    1  am  sure,    as    I  have   said 
bsfor.;,    that    I  can  add   little    to  what  has   already  been  said.      I  said  to   you  at   the 
beginning  of  t...is  conference  thr  t    a  real   ceoperative   association  is   a  gr-;at   deal 
more  than  a  sales  r.gornrj.      Cooperation  among-  fr.rmers   is   a  method  by  i7hich  they  take 
over   and   i-ro-i  their  own  business;    in   this   case   the   business   of  marketing  a  crop. 
Goaperation   is   a  mutual    an.dertaking,    a   joint   responsibility,    a  tuiited  effort  based 
(?n  intelligjnt   loyalty  and   a  corst'mit  v/illingnoss  to   submit   to  the  rule   of  the 
majority.      -4ay  organization  v/hich  could  take   over   siic  cess  fully  the  businesb   of 
marketing  the  Coimecticut   Valley  tobacco   crop  for  th-;   last   four  yc^  rs   must  b:   onG 
constructed  on   so'uad  business  principles   "nd   one  mr.nr^':ed  by  r.ji  exceptionally  high- 
grade  business  manag-er.      '■•  coop. -.rat ivj   orgvjiiziat ion  beyond  that   mi.ist   be   one   in 
v/nich  the  members  who  i^iidcrtrke   the   responsibilit;-   of  handling  a  new  business   are 
men  who  understand   just  what   they   are   endeavoring;  to   do   "iid  who   are  willing  to 
sacrifice   their  own  opinions   an.!    st.bmit    their  crops   to   a  groi-p  of  directors   or  a 
sales  mcjir^g.r  of  their  own. 

As    -i-   see    it,    one   of   the   first   difficulties   of  tnis   /issociation  was   that    it 
v/as   organised  too  q.tLickly.      Consequently  the  meiabers,    as  well   as  the  bankers   and 
other  v/ell-wishers   of  the   Oi-ganiz;vtion,    failed  to  un'.er3tand  what  was   implied   in 
beginning  a  cooperative. 
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Uncl:r  tha   old   s^stcn  of   soliin,;;  toTsr.cco,   tlic  fr.r,.ic!r  plrjitod  his  crop  rjid  went 
in    lott   for  liis   fortiliacr;   tliG   fertilizc-r  conprziy  cf.rrie'l  the   r.Q'^ot   for  tlie   fertil- 
izer;  tliL!   far;;a^-r  sold  his   crop  r,s   soon  r.s   it  v;r.s  h:.rvastod  four  or  six  months   after 
it  v;?.s  plcuitcd  .uid  receivod  tho  pric~.  from  tno  'b-o^^er.     The  fertilizer  company  rjid 
other  dehtors  co'ald  then  oo  paid,    and  the  fro'.rer  was  free  for  next  year's  crop. 
Nevertheless,   the  crop  v/as  still  hcinr;  carried  ^ov  someone.     The  dealer  -oithor  hor- 
ro\.-ed  money  from  the  tanker  to  hold  the   crop  v/nile   it  a'as  hein{;  sorted  rjid  caired, 
and  sold  to   different  r.»:.r.ufactv.rers,    or  carried  it  himself.      In  any  case  the  final 
payment  had  not   yet  heen  iiiade   on  the  crop.      Perhaps  a  year  after  the  dealer  pur- 
chased thi  crop  it  v.'ould  ro    into   the  hrutids   of  the  manufacturer.      Tliis   relieved  the 
deal;.!  -oxit  the  manufacturer  still  carried  the  crop.      In  fact  the  tobacco  was  not 
really  paid  for  u^itil  the   retailer  of  cigars   received  the  money  therefrom  paid  by 
the   consunver.      Upon  the  consumer  of  the  dinars   depended  the  price,   the  amount   of 
tobacco  that  -vould  be  taken  and  the  time   a  crop   of  tobacco  would  bo  paid  for. 

Under  the  coo]:erative   systevi  v/hen  the  farmer  becomes  his  own  dealter,    sorter, 
packer,    and  seller  to   tihe  mrjaijf acturor   it   is  necessary  for  him  to  wait   for  his   pay- 
ment until  the  manufacturer  takes   the   crop   off  his  hands.      Instead  of  c^^ttinr-  rid 
of   it  at   the  end  of  the  si;:th  or  seventh  month,    it  was  necessary  to  carry  it   along 
into  the  next  year,   the  ci,;hteenth,   ninteenth,    or  twentieth,    or  oven  the  twenty- 
fourth  month  from  the  time  of  I'lcjatinf  before  the  farmer  was  paid.     Now  there   is  no 
escape  from  this   situation.      Perhaps  the  most   tryin^'  condition  wtis  waiting  for  pay- 
ment, but  unless  the  cooperr.tive  could  borrow  money  to  cover  the  value  of  t  he  entire 
crop,    it  was  necensary  to  wait  many  nLore  months  than  formerly  before  payiaent   to  the 
faiT-ier  v;r.s  made.     V/hen  the  tobr.cco  jro-'ors  becai.ie   a  nir.ri'.et inf:  association  they  took 
over  the  business   of  the  debitor,    the  curer,    and  the   sorter  of  tobacco,    and  conse- 
quently had  to  do  ever^'thin^;  tha.t  he  previously  had  don-   and  to  wait   as   lone  -s  he 
had  before  they  could  sell  their  crop  a^id  receive  their  money. 

Now  since   it  was  necessary  to  wait   a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  from  plant- 
in;;  to   sale,    it   is  quite   easy  to  see  that  before  pajT-ient  v/as   received  from  a  crop 
a  seconi  crop  had  to  be  planted.      Consocuently  a  farmer  had  to  find  mecjis  of  car- 
rying: not   only  one  crop,   but  had  to  pirovice  means  to   carry  two  crops.      &/en  the 
bankers  had  difficulty  in  understrjidin^  this  condition  that   is  perfectly  plain 
once  the   situation  is   studied.      Tlie  farmer,    somehow  or  other,    did  not  understand 
the  fact  that   if  the  crop  must  be   carried  for  two  years   somebody  must  bear  the  bur- 
den and  that   if  he  v/as  his   own  market-man  he  must  bear  the   responsibility,      -fed  the 
orc-nizrtion  been  started  less  hurriedly  or  had  it  been  formed  at   a  timej;hen  there 
was  an  increasing  demand  for  tobacco,   this  failui-e  to  understand  would,    L  .am  sure, 
have  been  less  disastrous. 

-'-nother  difficulty  was,    I  a:.:  sure,    due  to   the   fact   tnat   most   members   joined 
the  .'.oEociation  with  the   tho-Ui;;ht   that   they  could  control  the  v/hole   crop   of   tobacco 
a:id  consequently,    fix  a  price  hisjh  enough  to  c^vo   everybody  a  profit.      The   first 
reason  for  forminiT-  tne   or,;;anizatiun  was   to  get  more  money   for  tobacco   and,    to   a 
great. ;'r  or   less   de^^ree,   the   promoters  gave   the  farmers   to   -ionlsrstand  that   they 
could,    in  a  measure,    dictate  their  ov.-n  price,      i-.. little- tnou^-ht  will   show  that   a 
monopoly  r.nd     irice-fixing  of  this   sort    is   quite   impossible,      -^ut  hasty  organization 
rjid  failure  to   appreciatG   the  possibilities   and  limitations   of   organisation  are 
responsible   for   some   disrppointed  hopes. 
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/jiothjr   .'iffic-ulty  v.---.s  tho  pl.-^cin:'  of  toe  hi;:-h.  a  value   on  ■to'bc.cco  r.nd  refus- 
in.-  t^   irop   it   in  si:;itc   of  nt.rkct   conlitions.      l^i.-t,   too,    ofo-coiirse  c^-^w  out   of  tha 
faili^ro  tc   understrjad  fully  tiio   situ:.tion  in  -Tui^li  tlio  tobr.cco  mr.rkot   stood  and 
^ust  h.Gv/  rror-t  tho   tqzsviq   stocks   of  to'oacco  --oro.      /jr^othor   difficulty  rir;ht   hero 
lTot/   out   of  tlia   f'::,ilure   of  the  r.rjir-unent  to   apprecirte  the  necessity   of   studying; 
the  toor.oco  nr.rkot,   o^thofs  of  hrai'linc:,    "-nd  supplies  on  iir.nd:    -   in  ^~:ener;-.l ,   to 
set  u^.'  r.  division  or  depr.rtnont   of  reseta-ch.  and  nr.rket   study  r.s  well   as   n,  deprxt- 
mc-nt   of  salesr.rjaship.      This  wc.s  pM'ticulL,rly  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  new  organ- 
ization,  v;ith  a  ner/  m-J/jaafrenent   facing;  c.  ■'.yeakenin;^;  market.      Ibrhaps  the  aistake  made 
in  fixinr;  and  holdin;'  on  to   a  price  too  hir;h  was  due  to  tho  racjia^-rcTiGnt  tut  c.  .^-reat 
derl   of  it,    i  aui  sure,  was   due  to  the  fact  that  the  raerabers  themselves  did  not   know 
thJiroal  method  of  ;v.arketin{:  to'oacco  and  did  net   appreciate  the  responshility  that 
rested  u;.on  then. 

Foilowin,j  lack  of  laiowle  Ic^!.-    f''~ill   pu'jlicity   an^    slow  pay.ient,    t.^ers  rrev'  up 
very  rapidly  a  feelin.^  of  suspicion  and  a  lack  of  confidence   in  tl.e  personnel.      It 
has  been  pointed  out   a  nunfoer  of  times  that   cooperative  associations  laust  to  very 
crroful  in  regard  to  the  qualities   of  their  officers.      It    is  very  difficult  to  £:et 
men  who  understand  hoth  business  .-aana^-ement   and  momocrship  management. 

-'11   of  tnis  leads  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  fundansntal  difficulty  in  any 
orf:anization  is  first   -  lackiiit;;  of  uiider standing  of  what  the   orgaiazation  is  to  do, 
how  it   is  to  do  it,    and  what  new  duties   and  services  tne  moniber  must  take  upon  him- 
self;   secondly  -  the  failxire   of  t:ic  cooperating  monfoer  to  realize  that   in  tecoming 
a  memhor  he  contracts  to   £uh:.dt   to   t;hj  will   of  the  majority  and  to   a  management 
which  ho  hiaiself  helps  to  elect.      This  uiider standing,    I  think,    can  come  only  through 
education,    full   rjid  free  contacts  "oetween  the  mana^renonc    -^id  tho  n:emt)ers,    rnd  fre- 
quent meetings   of  the  Li-e;.ibers   in  ijmall  groups  to  discuss  the  matters  of  organization 
and  ftu.1  puhlicity  concerning  the   affairs   of    che   orgrnir.at ion  ca-riod  to  the  memoers 
in  such  Irx^Tiago  that   it   can  he  tuiderstood. 

Nov;  as  to  tho  future,    it   seems  to  me  that   it   is   a  very  hopeful   sign  that   a 
great  r.\cni'  people  are  thinking  of  getting  out   of  the  present   difficulty  "by  setting 
up  r^iothe:    oi'ganizat ion.      ^-  fev/  yerrs  ago    chat  way  '.Tould  not  have  h'en  tho'ught   of. 
In  th3  first  place   I  think  new  is  tho  time  to   lay  aside  the  soreness  and  the   sus- 
picion that   has   inevitahly  icllowed  tho   treakdorm,    and  clear  up,    as   quickly  as 
possible,    tho   financial   and  business   difficulties   of   the   old  Organization,    thus 
clecning  tho   slate.      Then  let  xis  give  our  attention  to   solving  the  problem  of  hand- 
ling tobacco  and  retting  the  -'-rowers  together  on  ai;  entirely  new  deal  -  either  tlie 
old  or^ganization  resurrected  or   a  second  organization  built   on  a  somewhat   different 
plan.      Sinc>-   one   of  the   first   essentials   in  cooperation  is  mutual   -understanding, 
mutual  confidence   an-?,  froedor.:  from  suspicion  and  envy,    I  v;ish  that  the  growers  v/oxild 
g-t   together   in  groups    (preferably  small  groups,    b^it    large  groups   if   they  seen  bet- 
ter)  -   I  v.'ish  that  they  -.-.'otild  get  togetlior  and  talk  over  the  v;hole  matter  openly  and 
sincerely.      V.hen  they  have   questions   to   ask  which  they  cannot  themselves   rjaswer, 
I  thir.k  there   are   some  people   in  the   Connect iciit   ^Vricultural   College   or   in  ?/Iassa- 
chusetts,    or  other  cooper:  tors  who   are   .-bla   rnd  v/illing  to   find  ans-.rers  to  their 
questions.      I  think,    too,   -we  might   very  well   ask  the  Federal   G-ov^riraent   and  the   ag- 
ricultural  colleges,    end  the   otato  De-jartm;nts  to.gether  with  the   old  Orgrjiization 
to  study  the  whole  tohacco   situation  f.s   it  affects  our  own  product.      In  this  v/ay, 
having  gotten  togeth:;r  the  b'jst  iaiov/ledge  v;e  can  on  the  tobacco   situation  and  come 
to  a  better  tinderstandin.--  of  cooperation  in  its   implications,    I  think  tha  tobacco 
rrowers   can  mcice   a  nev/   start. 
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'^hay  rar.y  uall  ti±a  u     thj  qu-stio.i-.'p.s  to  v.-liotli^.r  tLo  new  ortianizr.tion  thr.t 
thay  fom  T/ill  ■un'l&rtai:3  to   tio   r,s  rir^.y  thing's   r,s  tho   ol~.  or£T.niz'"-tion.  did,    or 
wliOthor  for  c  tino  tlioy  take  upon  tlior.-j39lvoo   fcwor  •Iiiti';s   •■-nd  responsioilitios. 
Those   rro    questions  t'nzjt    I  thiiik  sliouli   oo  thrt-shod  out    in  loc.":.!    "nd  ,';;enerr.l  rx-ot- 
injs    and  should  ':e,so   far  as  possitlo,    decided  ty  the   tolr.cco  .-rovors   thGasolves. 

If'Tsre   £;o   ahout   the  matter   in  this  mannor   in  an  open   spirit,    if  i/e   endeavor 
to  see  our  proljlein  as  a  whole,    if  v/e  feel  willin;;  to  v;ork  with  the  other  ncja  and 
to  compromise   our  ov/n  opinions   soraewhf.t,    if  xio  aro  willing  to  learn  and  willing'  to 
understand  that   cooperation  does  not  promise  very  much,    I  feel  certain  that  wg  can 
'ouild  a  jjrov/ers   organisation  that  v;ill  perform  valuable   service. 


COMPETITION  OF  WESTERl^i  EGGS  AM)   POULTRY  ON  EASTEEU  MARIOITS 

H.  E.  Shackleton,  Asgistaiit  General  Manager 
Pacific  Ifeg  Producers'  Cooperative,  Inc. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  "be  here  today  and  have  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  with  you  the  vital  question  scheduled  for  this  part  of  the 
program.  In  this  Institute  are  representatives  from  many  different  sec- 
tions of  the  coxmtry.  In  a  certain  sense  I  represent  both  East  and  West. 
I  was  raised  in  the  East,  partly  in  the  city  and  partly  in  the  fanning 
sections.  For  the  most  part  my   family  connections  today  are  farmers  lo- 
cated in  the  East,  with  a  few  in  the  Middle  West.  At  the  same  time  I 
find  myself  situated  in  the  East  as  an  employee  of  Pacific  Coast  poultry- 
men.  As  a  result,  I  have  an 'opportunity  to  understand  fairly  well  the 
viewpoints  of  "both  East  and  West.  Each  of  these  sections  is  a  member  of 
a  larger  unit  which  embraces  both.  Each  desired  to  serve  the  other  with 
products  which  it  can  produce  most  economically.  Likewise  each  desires 
to  make  the  most  of  i^.n   own  opportunites.  In  the  case  of  cereal  grainsi 
citrus  fruits  and  textile  manufactures,  the  relationship  is  clear.  The 
Middle  West  is  supreme  when  it  comes  to  producing  cereals  because  of  her 
soil  and  climate.  California  and  Florida  have  certain  natural  advantages 
for  producing  citrus  frjiits  which  makes  them  leaders  in  that  field.  Hew 
England  leads  in  textiles  because  of  certain  fundamental  reasons. 

Artificial  or  arbitrary  limitations  may  temporarily  prevent 
a  section  from  re  iching  the  goal  which  fundamental  conditions  warrant, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  will  achieve  the  place  which  it  deserves.  Economic 
law  is  a  far  safer  bed-fellow  than  artificial  barriers. 

PACIFIC  COAST  PRODUCERS  HATE  ADVAIOTAGE  IIT  CLIMATE 

With  this  foreword  let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  industry.  Production  has  shifted  westward  with  the  sett- 
ling of  new  lands.  Not  longer  tlian  about  ten  years  ago  the  states 
of  Washington  and  Oregon  were  importing  eggs.  Today  they  export  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  production.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  California. 
Even  now  eggs  and  poultry  are  shipped  into  the  state  at  certain  times  in 
the  year,  although  it  has  of  late  years  become  an  exporter  of  eggs.  The 
reasons  back  of  this  growth  in  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  seem  to  be 
economically  sound.  Nature  has  riclJ.y  endowed  this  section  with  a  climate 
reasonably  mild  and  equitable  for  the  entire  year.  This  aids  the  industry 
on  two  fundamental  ways. 

First,  in  the  production  end  this  ideal  climate  fosters  a 
lay  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  year.  In  other  words,  this 
means  that  producers  are  getting  a  goodly  lay  in  the  Fall  and  Winter  when 
the  egg  market  is  highest.  Without  haying  full  information  to  go  by,  I 
would  guess  that  an  average  Pacific  Coast  flock,  in  the  Fall  and  Winter, 
would  lay  more  than  twice  as  many  eggs  as  that  same  flock  wo' Id  lay  in 
the  middle  West  in  the  Pall  and  Winter.  Compared  to  a  flock  in  the  E.ist, 
the  Pacific  Coast  flock  would  still  lead  although  by  not  so  wide  a  margin 
as  in  the  comparison  with  the  middle  West.   Better  housing  conditions 
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would  overcome  some  of  tMa  difference,  "but  not  all.  For  Inetamce  nature 
Beams  to  have  showered  the  Pacific  Coast  with  a  climate  which  keeps  green 
feed  available  almost  every  week  in  the  year. 

The  second  way  in  which  nature  helps  that  section  is  in  the 
keeping  qualities  after  the  egg  is  laid,  A  moist  air  with  few  strong 
winds  seems  to  he  natiire's  sigent  for  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  egg 
between  the  time  when  it  is  laid  and  the  time  it  is  packed  in  refrigera- 
tor cars  rolling  to  market.  These  two  reasons  are  the  chief  supports  of 
the  fundamental  economic  advantage  which  the  West  Coast  seems  to  have. 

THE  MIDDLB-WBST  HAS  LOffSST  FEED  COSTS. 

The  Middle-West  has  the  important  advantage  of  cheaper  feeds 
than  either  the  East  or  West.  This  being  the  case*  admost  every  farmer 
in  that  territory  can  spare  enough  to  feed  a  fair  sized  flock  in  the  Win- 
ter. In  the  Sumner  the  birds  find  most  of  their  own  living  without  any 
great  help  from  the  farmers'  granary.  This  makes  a  very  low  cost  for  eggs 
and  poTiltry  meat.  Tlierein  lies  the  strength  of  the  Middle-Western  pro- 
ducers. Althotigh  the  average  quality  of  their  eggs  is  not  as  high  as  the 
East  or  West,  nevertheless  the  low  cost  has  helped  them  to  keep  their 
place.  With  its  po iltry  this  section  has  a  firm  hold  on  the  market.  Not 
only  is  its  cost  low,  but  with  its  heavier  breeds  it  coapletely  overshadows 
the  West  Coast  ii^ose  leghorns  are  marketed  in  the  East  only  as  light 
weight  broilers.  The  West  Coast  producers  would  not  enter  the  dressed 
poultry  market  in  the  East  if  they  were  not  forced  to  move  their  young 
cockerels.  With  them,  packing  broilers  is  a  side  line  of  the  egg  pro- 
ducing business. 

EASTERN  PROroCBRS  ARE  CLOSE  TO  MAHKET 

Producers  in  the  East  have  the  economic  advantage  of  being 
closer  to  the  large  consuming  centers  and  having  a  lower  transportation 
cost.  The  rate  on  eggs  is  about  five  cents  a  dozen  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  about  three  cents  frorn  the  Middle-West.  The  East  lacks  the 
climatic  advantages  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  shares  somewhat  similar 
conditions  with  the  Middle-West.  The  East  has  a  higher  feed  cost  than 
the  Middle-Western  producer,  but  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  Pacific  Coast. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  the  fundamental  conditions  which  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  alter. 

mFLUSITCE  OF  C00PERATI73  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  these  fandamentatl  conditions,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  development  of  the  poialtry  inr- 
dustry.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  some  11,000  poultrymen  own  five  large  co- 
operative organizations.  Some  of  these  organizations  grind  and  mix  their 
own  feeds  so  as  to  secure  feeds  as  cheaply  as  possible  and  to  control  the 
uniformity  of  its  quality.  The  Missouri  Farmers'  Association  has  accomp- 
lished much  for  its  member  producers. 
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Probably  the  single  most  important  resalt  of  these  organi- 
zations Is  standardization  of  quality.  Besides  they  enjoy  the  obvious 
advantages  which  mere  size  of  volvnne  gives.  Suffice  to  say  it  makes 
for  more  orderly  marketing. 

Proximity  to  the  consuming  markets  probably  explains  why 
poultry  cooperative  organizations  of  such  a  size  do  not  flourish  in  the 
East,  liaxiy  Easteni  producers  feel  and  quite  naturally  so  that  they  can 
get  more  for  their  eggs  amd  poultry  than  if  they  pooled  their  products 
through  a  cooperative  orgemizatlon.  The  Eastern  producer  usually  knows 
a  dealer  in  the  market  from  whom  he  is  quite  positive  he  gets  more  than 
he  could  through  an  association. 

SPECIALIZED  POULTRY  PRODUCTIOIT 

Second,  among  these  developments  is  the  fact  that  about 
905^  of  the  Psuiific  Coast  egg  production  comes  from  specialized  poultry 
farms,  while  about  25^  of  the  production  within  a  four  hundred  mile 
radius  of  New  York  City  is  produced  under  similar  conditions,  but  only 
about  5^  of  the  Middle-Western  production  comes  from  such  a  source. 
This  concentration  of  large  commercial  flocks  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
brought  with  it  other  advantages.  Among  other  things,  practically  all 
of  its  eggs  are  infertile. 

The  increase  in  specialized  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
seems  to  be  correlated  with  larger  receipts  of  Pacific  Coast  eggs  in 
New  York  City.  Sfegs  from  that  section  increased  from  7  1/2?^  in  1922  to 
15^  in  1926.  The  East  furnishes  205S,  while  the  Middle-West  supplies 
the  remaining  655^.  This  specialized  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  limited  to  eggs  only.  With  respect  to  live  and  dressed  poultry  re- 
ceipts, the  Pacific  Coast  producer  is  a  very  poor  last  and  the  Middle- 
West  is  the  controlling  factor. 

The  total  United  States  egg  production  at  present  is  es- 
timated at  6O5S  coming  from  the  Middle-West,  3O5J  from  the  East  and  lOjl, 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  So  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  whatever  the 
vast  number  of  small  Middle-West  producers  decide  to  produce,  rules  the 
egg  and  poultry  markets,  because  a  17/S  increase  in  their  volume  would  . 
compensate  for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  production  if  the  latter  were 
to  be  destroyed  over  night.  Inversely  the  West  Coast  production  could 
be  doubled  without  increasing  the  total  U.  S.  supply  if  the  Middle- 
West  decreased  17^. 

TEIT  OR  TWENTY  YEARS  gHJJCS  -  WHAT  THEN? 

What  will  be  the  production  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  these 
sections  ten  or  twenty  years  from  nowT  All  three  sections  will  be  pro- 
ducing. The  Pacific  Coast  will  no  doubt  continue  to  expand,  although 
at  not  s")  fast  a  rate  as  lately.  The  Middle-West  will  still  produce  a 
large  volume  mostly  of  low  cost  eggs.  The  only  way  in  which  this  can 
be  changed  on  a  large  scale  is  to  shift  to  specialized  production.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  the  cost  amounts  up  and  then  it  would  no  longer 
produce  its  present  volume.  As  specialized  poultry  men  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  I 


see  it,  the  Middle-West  to  continue  in  anything  lUce  its  present  voltune 
must  do  so  with  low-cost  non-specialized  production.  As  regards  live 
and  dressed  poultry  the  Middle-West  will  retain  its  place. 

TThe  Eastern  producers  will  still  "be   in  the  husiness.  No 
section  can  take  from  them  the  smaller  markets,  hut  to  get  their  share 
of  the  larger  markets  they  must  improve  their  quality  of  eggs  so  as  to 
take  them  out  of  conpetition  with  Mid-Western  low  quality,  low  cost  eggs» 
They  cannot  compete  on  a  cost  hasis  alone  and  must  therefore  improve 
the  quality.  Consumers  are  eager  for  high  grade  hrown  eggs.  A  few  weeks 
ago»  reports  were  brought  to  our  attention  that  fancy  brown  eggs  were 
bringing  more  money  than  fancy  whites.  The  Eastern  producers,  and  parti- 
cularly the  New  England  producer  who  is  featuring  brown  eggs  will  not 
suffer  in  competition  with  Pacific  Coast  Wliites.  The  latter  have  done 
much  to  expand  the  consumption  of  fine  table  eggs»  and  there  is  roam  for 
both  fancy  whites  and  fancy  browns. 

WOULD  MORE  AND  LARaSR  COOPSRATIVES  HELP? 

The  cooperative  form  is  not  a  cure-all  and  must  be  adopted 
or  not»  according  to  the  local  needs.  If  the  dealers  which  sei^e  that 
locality  are  both  fair  in  their  dealings  and  capable  in  their  management 
it  hardly  calls  for  a  cliange.  An  Inexperienced  cooperative  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  as  well  at  the  start  and  might  pay  dearly  for  its  lesson. 

Cooperatives  should  not  expand  for  the  mere  sake  of  expand- 
ing. To  be  sure  there  are  certain  advantages  which  accrue  to  larger 
units,  but  unfortunately  the  same  measure  of  central  control  and  continu- 
ity of  management  in  a  cooperative  is  not  possible  as  in  privately  owned 
enterprises. 

EFFECT  or  NEIT  E5G  LAW  IN  HEW  YOBK  STATE 

It  is  too  early  to  know  what  effect  the  law  will  have. 
The  better  Informed  merchants  seem  to  think  that  eggs  will  sell  on  their 
merits  in  the  long  run.  Ot  should  be  so.  Good  quality  eggs  will  have 
their  reward  and  the  usual  penalties  for  off  quality  will  still  be  in 
force  as  they  have  been  and  always  will  be.  No  producer  or  merchant 
should  delude  himself  into  thinking  that  he  can  long  secure  the  reward 
of  high  grade  eggs,  but  give  poor  quality  to  the  consamer.  There  is  no 
security  in  setting  up  artificial  rules  and  regulations.  After  all  the 
consamer  decides  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  and  it  is  he  who  really 
decides  the  issue.  Let  us  be  sure  to  remember  the  consumer  in  discus- 
sions such  as  these. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  EASTERN  PROPgCSR 

Some  of  you  may  have  gathered  from  my  remarks  that  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  promise  for  the  Eastern  producer  in  the  face  of 
ideal  climatic  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  low  feed  costs  in 
the  Middle-West,  with  no  suggestion  for  a  popular  "cure-all"  cooperative 
organization,  nor  for  an  artificial  barrier.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  a  real  future  for  the  Eastern  producer  because  he  is 
close  to  market,  provided  he  works  for  qxiality. 
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As  is  the  case  with  this  and  every  other  section,  State 
Universities  and  other  authorities  have  a  function  to  perform,  When- 
ever a  prospective  producer  is  looiking  into  the  possiMlities  of  poul- 
try riroduction  reports  should  be  made  readily  available  and  translated 
In  terms  easily  understood  by  a  beginner.  Tliese  reports  would  naturally 
study  local  conditions,  and  if  the  odds  in  any  section  or  community  were 
unfavorable,  the  prospect  would  be  advised  accordingly.  Basic  costs 
would  be  compared  as  between  the  different  sections  and  communities. 
Wuch  has  been  done  along  these  lines  and  more  can  profitably  be  done. 
Likewise  for  the  producer  already  engaged,  the  proper  agencies  have  al- 
ready done  much  by  lowering  the  per  unit  cost  of  production  by: 

1.  Improving  breeds  for  higher  egg  production  and 

greater  vitality. 

2.  Eradicating  disease. 

3.  Improving  feeds  and  feeding. 

The  same  agencies  have  helped  the  producer  to  get  more  for  his  product  by: 

1.  Studying  local  and  nearby  markets,  ascertaining 

volume  and  quality  desired. 

2.  Spreading  the  gospel  of  infertility  and  uniform  grading. 

3*  Identifying  the  product  as  far  through  to  the  consumer 
as  possible. 

After  eill,  while  the  various  agencies  have  done  much,  the 
issue  finally  concludes  with  the  producer  himself.  The  so-called  personal 
equation  bears  a  large  part  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  poultryman. 
He  must  be  efficient  to  succeed.  I  mean  efficient  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  housewife,  who  in  order  to  save  a  special  trip  downstairs  took  the 
dust  mop  with  her  wlien  she  went  upstairs  to  make  the  beds.  Most  of  the 
success  will  be  achieved  in  the  chicken  house  with  the  producer's  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  his  overalls  showing  signs  of  wear. 


POULTHY  DISCUSSION 
Of 

Mr.   Shackelton's  Talk 

Benton: 

How  does  the  fall  production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  con^jare  with  the  average? 

Shackeltonj 

They  have  greater  production  in  the  i^l.  Dae  to  the  climate  they  are  alile 
to  hatch  almost  all  year  around.  The  young  stock  come  into  lay  earlier  than  is 
possible  in  most  places.  In  addition  to  that,  the  older  fowls  are  able  to  keep 
their  production  higher  in  the  Fall  than  any  other  section. 

Benton: 

What  is  your  experience  on  the  New  York  market  in  the  Sprii^  of  the  year? 

Shackelton: 

Our  eggs  command  a  premium  in  the  Spring  due  to  their  demand  for  storage. 
Most  of  the  smaller  buyers  arrange  to  buy  our  eggs  for  storage,  but  use  the 
cheaper  nearby  receipts  for  current  trade.  Chain  stores  continue  the  use  of  our 
eggs  during  the  Spring  in  spite  of  the  higher  price.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
chains  do  curtail  their  buying  of  our  egga  in  the  Spring. 

Miner: 

Do  you  sell  sioy  brown  eggs  in  this  section? 

Shackelton; 

No.  What  few  Browns  we  handle  are  sold  on  the  West  Coast  eind  in  Cliicago. 
Our  volume  of  Browns  is  not  heavy  enough  to  make  the  question  of  any  importance 
to  us.  Less  than  l/lO  of  I'jd   of  all  our  eggs  are  Brown  eggs. 

Benton: 

What  is  the  production  per  bird  in  the  Middle  West? 

Shackelton: 

As  near  as  I  can  gather  from  those  t^o  know  best  it  is  80  to  100.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  it  is  higher  than  that.  In  California  lUO  to  IU5.  In  Washington 
possibly  150.  Pull  information  on  these  figures  is  not  available  at  the  present 
time. 


Putnam: 

Why  1b  it  that  the  Middle  West  has  not  organized  any  marketing  system  for 
selling  their  eggs? 

Schackelton: 

I  assume  Mr.  Putnam  means  to  ask  the  question  nhy  have  their  marketing  or- 
ganizations not  progressed  to  the  point  which  the  Pacific  Coast  producers  have 
achieved.  There  are  marketing  organizations  in  the  middle  west  who  are  working 
out  better  systems  of  marketing  their  merchandise.  It  is  true  that  they  have  not 
perfected  their  organizations  to  quite  the  same  point  of  effectiveness,  nor  have 
they  reached  the  same  proportions.  No  douht  the  reasons  for  this  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  commercial  poultrymen  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
that  poultry  keeping  with  them  is  more  or  less  of  a  side  line.  In  many  cases, 
as  you  are  all  familiar  with,  the  house  wife  keeps  the  poultry  in  between  the 
performance  of  her  other  duties.  Because  of  the  Importance  of  the  industry  to 
the  commercial  Pacific  Coast  poultryman,  he  has  given  it  a  good  deal  of  though 
and  has  arrived  at  the  present  marketing  agencies.  This  same  compelling  inter- 
est has  not  been  present  in  the  Middle  West* 

Putnam: 

Is  there  any  danger  of  their  organizing  more  thorougtilyT 

Shackelton; 

Iccording  to  information  which  we  have,  progress  is  being  made  toward 
better  organizations,  both  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  their  product,  but 
the  Middle  West  probably  will  never  be  organized  as  much  as  the  producers  in 
your  section,  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Question: 

What  sum  must  be  added  to  the  cost  at  the  Pacific  Coast  ranch  to  lay  the 
eggs  down  in  New  YorkT 

Shackelton: 

Tou  can  figure  about  ten  and  one-half  cents.  Freight  costs  average  5^  P^r 
dozen,  and  candling,  new  cases,  new  flats  and  fillers,  and  overhead  cost  about 
5  1/2^  per  dozen  more. 

Question: 

What  does  It  cost  per  dozen  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  produce  eggsT 

Shackelton: 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  no  authentic  figures  to  throw  light 
on  that  problem.  It  varies  so  widely  between  various  producers  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  and  scientifically  sound  figure.  The  State 
University  and  the  State  Experiment  Station  could  doubtless  give  you  the  best 
figures  available. 


♦  ADVAKTAGES  &  DISADVJillTA&ES  OF  COKIIECTIOUT  POULTRY  ASSOCIATIONS 

P.  V.  Waagh 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  get  "back  to  Storrs  and 
to  participate  In  a  discussion  of  your  poultry  associations.  While  I 
was  conneated  with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  Extension  Service 
I  "became  interested  in  the  work  these  associations  were  doing.  For  a 
year  I  have  "been  out  of  the  State  and  have  had  little  direct  contact  with 
the  associationsi  "but  I  have  not  lost  a  "bit  of  my  interest  in  them.  This 
is  not  surprising,  "because  you  will  find  that  anyone  in  New  England  who 
is  interested  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  knows  something  about  the 
history  and  the  methods  of  the  poultry  associations  in  this  State.  We 
are  all  interested  in  any  method  of  marketing  which  is  likely  to  "be  more 
efficient  and  which  is  likely  to  hold  and  develop  the  local  markets  for 
local  producers.  Wherever  a  group  of  egg  producers  in  New  Englemd  get 
together  to  discuss  the  marketing  of  their  producti  there  is  "bound  to  he 
considerable  discussion  of  the  cooperative  associations  in  Connecticut. 

I  find  that  most  poultry  men  who  go  to  meetings  know  some- 
thing ahout  the  methods  of  these  associations.  They  know  their  history 
and  even  something  about  recent  developments.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
these  things  today.  And  there  are  two  good  reasons  why  I  should  not  dis- 
cuss them.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  you  know  about  them  already. 
And  in  the  second  place,  I  don't  know  much  about  thegi.  It  has  been  a 
year  now  since  I  have  been  able  to  sit  down  with  the  board  of  directors 
of  one  of  these  associations  and  to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  their  prob- 
lems and  their  plans.  If  there  are  any  questions  along  this  line,  I 
hope  you  will  ask  them  of  some  of  the  association  officers.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

I  am  going  to  stick  to  the  topic  which  was  given  to  me  — 
The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associations. 
That  ifl,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  iriiat  the  associations  have 
done  or  what  they  have  failed  to  do.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  how 
much  their  members  get  for  eggs,  or  what  plans  the  management  has  for 
getting  them  more.  If  you  want  to  know  these  things,  ask  the  associa- 
tion officers.  What  I  am  here  to  do  is  to  look  ahead  and  discuss  the 
factors  Tfeich  will  make  for  the  success  or  failure  of  these  associations. 
Cooperative  associations  and  business  concerns  of  any  kind  are  something 
like  plants.  Sometimes  the  seed  fails  to  germinate  and  the  thing  dies 
before  it  starts.  Often  the  weeds  get  ahead  of  it  and  kill  it.  Or  severe 
storms  or  prolonged  drought  maj""  finish  it.  But  there  are  well-known 
methods  of  cultivation  which  increase  the  chances  of  the  plant's  success, 
and  the  farmer  who  follows  these  methods  is  likely  to  get  good,  healthy 
plants  which  grow  to  maturity. 

There  are  also  good  and  poor  methods  of  selling  eggs  or 
managing  a  cooperative  association.  We  are  not  so  stire  of  the  best 
method  of  managing  an  association  as  we  are  of  the  method  of  growing 
com.  We  haven't  had  enough  practice.  We  must  experiment  a  little 
more,  just  as  we  would  have  to  do  if  we  were  growing  some  new  crop. 
But  there  are  some  fundamental  principles  which  must  be  followed  if 
the  cooperatives  are  going  to  succeed.  And  there  are  certain  advan- 
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tages  we  can  capitalize  and  certain  disadvantages  we  mast  overcome  if 
we  are  going  to  insure  ttiat  success.  We  mast  never  lose  sight  of  these 
fundamental  things  while  we  discuss  the  details  of  association  policies. 
What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Connecticut  poxiltry 
associations?  I  would  say  that  you  ha-ve  one  bi^  advantage  which  is  also 
your  greateyt  disadvantage,  that  ist  your  nearness  to  the  market.  Most 
of  the  associations'  difficulties  and  a  large  part  of  their  success  is 
due  to  this  one  factor.  The  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the 
United  States  has  so  far  heen  mostly  in  producing  centers  some  distance 
from  the  market.  This  is  a  natural  development.  The  western  or  the  south- 
em  fanner  is  forced  to  sell  in  carlots.  He  mast  combine  with  other  fann- 
ers to  get  volume..  As  the  organization  develops,  his  products  are  dis- 
tributed to  many  of  the  eastern  markets.  His  association  can  afford  to 
study  into  the  needs  of  each  market  and  to  develop  those  markets  to  the 
best  advantage.  A  casual  inspection  of  the  figures  of  carlot  receipts 
of  farm  products  in  New  England  markets  will  show  that  during  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years  the  percentage  of  food  products  we  are  getting  from 
the  West  and  the  South  is  steadily  increasing  and  the  percentage  of  local- 
ly grown  produce  is  declining.  The  answer  is  simple.  The  western  pro- 
ducer emd  the  southern  producer  have  been  practically  forced  to  sell 
through  cooperative  associations.  As  these  associations  have  grown, 
they  have  discovered  what  the  markets  want  and  they  are  giving  it  to  them. 

The  Connecticut  poultry  producer  is  not  forced  to  sell 
thru  the  associations.  He  can  sell  his  eggs  anyway.  Bat  in  my  opinion 
the  next  few  years  are  going  to  see  considerable  growth  in  the  local 
association  —  the  associations  near  the  markets.  True,  the  producers 
can  sell  their  products  whether  or  not  they  have  an  association.  Bat 
can  they  get  satisfactory  prices  unless  they  give  the  consumer  as  good 
products  as  they  get  from  other  sections?  By  good  products,  we  mean 
products  the  consumer  wants  and  will  pay  for.  We  mean  graded  and  stan- 
dardized products  which  are  packed  attractively  and  which  are  guau'anteed 
as  to  qufidity.  We  are  getting  more  and  more  well  graded,  attractive 
looking  eggs  from  the  West.  That  is  all   right.  Oar  consumers  need 
these  eggs.  We  should  continue  to  get  them.  Bat  the  danger  which  con- 
fronts the  poultry  man  is  that  the  consumers  will  some  day  make  up  their 
minds  that  those  western  eggs  are  just  about  as  good,  or  perhaps  even 
better,  than  local  eggs.  If  they  ever  do  that,  the  poultry  business 
in  New  England  will  die  a  natural  death,  because  we  must  get  a  premium 
over  western  eggs  to  stay  in  the  market.  Our  costs  of  production  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the  West.  We  mast 
get  more  money  for  our  eggs  or  the  business  of  producing  eggs  will  go 
to  the  West. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  argue  that  the  New  England  Pro- 
ducer will  always  get  a  premium  because  the  quality  of  New  England  eggs 
is  better.  This  is  not  exactly  tmie.  Of  course  the  best  paolcs  of  eggs 
in  New  England  are  the  best  eggs  on  our  markets,  ^gs  are  very  perish- 
able and  the  good  local  packs  can  beat  any  of  those  which  come  from  the 
West.  But  our  markets  are  getting  a  big  vol^ome  of  eggs  from  the  West 
which  are  better  in  quality  and  much  more  reliably  graded  than  many  of 
our  poorer  packs  in  New  England.  I  know  this  because  one  of  our  market 
men  in  Boston  has  been  making  a  careful  inspection  of  local  and  western 
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eggs  in  the  market  during  the  last  couple  of  months.  The  figures  he  ob- 
tained show  conclusively  that  there  is  a  hig  variation  in  the  quality  of 
local  eggs.  A  large  percentage  should  he  classed  as  extra  fancy  eggs, 
hut  still  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  would  have  to  be  classed  as 
below  the  standards  for  the  best  western  eggs. 

We  have  a  big  advantage  in  being  near  the  msirket.  We  are 
able  to  market  an  egg  which  will  be  better  than  anything  the  West  can 
give  ns.  But  it  is  up  to  us  to  capitsdize  on  this  advantage.  We  must 
do  two  things:   (l)  we  must  grade  our  eggs  and  (2)  we  must  identify  our 
eggs.  The  associations  offer  one  way  of  doing  these  things  —  probably  the 
most  effective  way.  The  associations  grade  to  definite  standards.  They 
are  able  to  guarantee  to  consumers  that  their  top  grade  of  eggs  are  all 
of  the  best  quality  and  that  they  meet  certain  requirements.  I  am  inform- 
ed that  recently  the  C.  P.  P.  have  been  using  the  requirements  of  the 
legal  state  grades  --  the  Connecticut  New  Laid  Fancy  ~  and  have  been  mark- 
ing their  cartons  with  tlaat  grade  name.  This  is  another  step  in  the 
right  direction.  It  shows  the  consumer  that  these  eggs  are  guaranteed 
not  only  by  the  association,  but  by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Agri- 
culturei  because  if  inspection  should  show  that  the  association  does 
not  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  legsil  grade  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  Department  to  tell  them  to  stop  using  the  grade  name  on  the  carton. 
As  long  as  the  nstme  is  on  the  carton  it  means  to  the  consumer  that  the 
association  is  meeting  the  state  grades. 

If  the  association  can  get  the  best  eggs  and  if  they  conr- 
tinue  to  grade  these  eggs  to  reasonable  standards  of  quality,  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  they  will  be  able  to  continue  to  get  a  pranium  and 
that  they  can  continue  to  build  -uqp  a  market  for  their  eggs.  The  future 
for  ungraded  and  unidentified  eggs  in  New  England  is  uncertain  at  best. 
Even  eggs  of  the  best  quality  will  not  be  able  to  get  much  of  a  premium 
unless  they  have  eui  established  reputation.  A  recent  study  by  Professor 
Banner  of  Delaware  showed  that  there  is  very  little  relation  between  the 
retail  prices  of  miecellsmeous  lots  of  \angraded  eggs  and  their  quality. 
In  fact  quality  explained  only  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  variations 
in  retail  prices,  and  eggs  of  the  best  wuality  brou^t  only   .....___  cents 
per  dozen  more  than  eggs  which  when  graded  showed  12  eggs  to  the  dozen 
of  the  lowest  edible  quality.  The  consumer  has  no  way  of  Judging  what  is 
in  an  egg  until  she  opens  it.  She  either  takes  a  chance  or  she  buys 
a  brand  of  eggs  which  is  reliable.  Many  conswners  have  bougth  B.  B.  B.  eggs 
and  New  England  Maid  l^s.  They  will  buy  more  and  pay  a  good  price  be- 
cause they  are  of  known  quality.  And  the  associations  here  in  Connecti- 
cut are  able  to  put  on  the  market  an  egg  of  better  quality  than  any  others 
on  the  market. 

To  summarize:  The  associations  must  do  the  following 
things  in  order  to  capitalize  effectively  their  nearness  to  the  market: 

1.  Ship  eggs  regularly  and  often. 

2.  Grade  eggs  carefully  and  make  top  grade  better  than 
any  outside  egg  in  the  market. 

3.  Identify  the  association  eggs  -  through  to  the  consumer. 
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The  disadvantages  of  the  nearness  to  the  market  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  poultrymen  have  little  difficulty  in  selling  their  eggs. 
This  makes  it  hsird  to  get  new  members.  Pew  producers  want  to  give  up 
their  independence  until  they  are  absolutely  convinced  that  the  associa- 
tion will  help  theca  personally.  The  argument  that  the  association 
has  in^jroved  market  conditions  generally  and  has  held  the  uaibrella  for  the 
outside  men  does  not  get-many  recruits.  The  fact  still  remains  that  Just 
so  long  as  the  outsider  has  a  good  independent  market  he  will  preger  it 
to  the  association.  The  association  must  convince  these  outsiders  from 
the  price  standpoint.  They  are  doing  this.  Their  membership  is  show^ 
ing  a  steady  growth. 

But  even  if  they  had  all  the  members  they  could  handle* 
the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  sell  eggs  outside  the  association  woiald  still 
be  a  big  difficulty.  It  is  a  temptation  for  members  to  be  disloyal. 
Members  agree  to  market  all  their  eggs  through  the  association.  Then 
sometimes  along  in  the  feill  when  eggs  are  scarce  a  dealer  will  offer  a 
member  five  cents  a  dozen  better  than  the  association  is  giving  him. 
It  is  a  temptation  suid  undoubtedly  there  have  been  mwnbers  who  have 
been  disloyal.  In  ra^   opinion  disloyalty  should  be  treated  as  a 
serious  matter.  The  associations  need  every  egg  they  can  get  —  and  es- 
peciaJ-ly  in  the  fall.  When  receipts  drop  off  the  associations  are  for- 
ced to  let  some  of  their  trade  go  and  also  the  overhead  per  dozen   eggs 
is  increased.  I  believe  both  associations  should  watch  carefully  the 
shipments  of  their  members  and  find  out  what  the  matter  is  when  a  member 
stops  shipping  or  ships  irregularly.  The  member  who  sells  outside  is 
actually  stealing  money  from  his  fellow  members.  He  should  be  treated 
severely. 

There  are  other  minor  advantages  and  disadvantages  ^ftiich 
these  associations  have  to  keep  in  mind.  One  of  the  hardest  difficulties 
to  meet  is  the  seasonal  fluctuation  In  the  volvmie  of  eggs  shipped.  The 
following  figures  show  the  receipts  of  the  C.  P.  P.  for  a  few  weeks  last 
fall: 

Date  Dozen        Cases 

10/26/26  5, 768  192 

11/  2/26  5,693  190 

11/  9/26  5.897  193 

11/16/26  6,5^8  218 

11/23/26  8,38U  2U6 

11/30/26  8, 393  2U6 

12/  7/26  9.315  310 

12/1U/26        10,415       3U7 

In  five  weeks  —  from  Nov.  9  *o  Dec.  lU  —  the  receipts  almost 
doubled.  For  three  weeks  —  Oct.  26  to  Nov.  9  —  t^ie  association  had  only 
about  190  cases  of  eggs  a  week  to  sell.  They  turned  away  trade  ^ich 
they  couldn't  handle.  Then  the  manager  had  to  go  out  and  sell  twice 
as  much  the  nert  month.  It  is  a  very  real  difficulty.  SOTiething  should 
be  done  about  it.  The  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  make  prices  high  enough 
In  the  fall  to  encourage  early  egg  production  and  to  smooth  out  the  pro- 
duction curve.  The  work  of  the  cooperative  is  not  only  in  selling.  The 
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C.  U.  p.  A*  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  have  consideralile  effect  of 
better  and  more  even  production.  Perhaps  a  somewhat  similar  plan  could 
"be  worked  on  eggs,  I  do  not  know.  But  at  least  every  attempt  should  he 
made  to  get  the  association  members  to  produce  a  regular  supply  of  eggs. 
If  this  fails  it  might  he  possible  for  the  association  to  buy  a  few 
eggs  to  tide  them  over  the  short  period. 

Another  disadvantage  which  is  often  mentioned  is  the  small 
membership  and  small  volrune  of  eggs.  I  don't  believe  this  is  such  a  great 
disdavantage.  By  rtarting  rather  small  the  associations  have  built  up  a 
membership  which  is  interested  and  which  knows  something  about  the  work 
of  the  association.  True,  they  have  a  small  per  cent  of  the  eggs  on  the 
market  -~  even  a  small  per  cent  of  the  local  eggs.  They  cannot  dominate 
the  market  smd  dictate  prices.  Neither  can  any  other  association,  regard- 
less of  how  big  a  volume  it  handles, and  many  associations  have  discovered 
that  fact  to  their  sorrow.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  small  association 
of  good  intelligent  producers  and  run  it  on  good,  sound  business  poli- 
cies than  to  get  every  poultry  man  in  Connecticut  and  try  to  dominate  the 
market.  The  real  difficulty  In  a  small  membership  is  in  keeping  the  over- 
head low  enou^.  It  costs  something  to  hire  a  majaager»  candlers,  sales- 
men, emd  office  help.  It  costs  something  for  rent,  auto  expense,  etc. 
There  is  a  certain  Binimum  expense  that  must  be  paid  whether  the  associa- 
tion handles  200  cases  of  eggs  a  week  or  HOO  cases  a  week.  The  associations 
both  could  stand  more  members,  and  could  work  at  less  cost  per  dozen  with 
more  members. 

Lastly*  I  think  we  shoxild  list  as  euivanta^es  of  these  two 
associations  two  necessary  things  without  which  no  association  can  succeed. 
These  associations  have  their  advantages  to  a  marked  degree.  They  are 
(l)  Experienced  and  capable  officers  with  personal  knowledge  of  marketing 
conditions  and  with  the  interest  of  the  association  at  heart,  and  (2)  em 
interested  and  Intelligent  membership. 

Your  officers  have  had  experience  and  they  sure  giving  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  affairs  of  the  association. 

Your  membership  is  well  Informed  and  realizes  that  It  is 
their  association.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  keep  the  interest 
of  the  members.  The  annual  report  of  the  C.  P.  P.  which  was  submitted 
last  yesir  by  llv*   Miner  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  reports  I  ever  read. 
The  members  need  this  kind  of  information  and  they  should  have  it. 

Some  suggestions  for  futxire  development: 


1.  Ship  oftener. 

2.  anooth  out  production. 
Get  enough  members  for  most  efficient  selling. 
More  publicity  to  consumers. 
Cooperation  between  association* 
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♦LESSONS  TO  BE  LEAEHED  EROM  COOPERATIVE  EGO  MjfflKETIKG  EXPERIENCES 

IN  NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Lawrence  A.  Carlisle 

The  topic  assigned  me  for  discussion  is  "Lessons  to  be  Learned 
from  Cooperative  Egg  Marketing  Experiences  in  Northern  New  England."  I 
ass\une  that  norhtern  New  England  refers  particularly  to  the  states  of  lJaine» 
Vermont  and  New  Harqjshire, 

In  this  northern  tier  of  states  we  can  find  eggs  heing  marketed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Tliere  are  sections  where  the  practice  of  taking 
eggs  to  the  country  store  and  exchanging  them  for  goods  still  prevails.  It 
is  my  ohservation,  however,  that  the  nvunher  of  places  where  this  method  of 
marketing  still  exists  has  markedly  decreased  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  There  are  still,  however,  many  co\aitry  stores  receiving  eggs  and 
paying  for  them  on  the  old  price  hasis  of  straight  count.  In  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  few  stores  are  taking  in  eggs  on  the  "loss  out"  hasis  and  many  of 
those  are  not  even  candling  the  eggs  before  they  are  reshipped  to  some  larger 
msirket  or  sold  to  the  customers.  The  practice  of  covering  egg  routes  once 
or  twice  a  week  in  some  near-"by  totm  or  city  and  selling  eggs  directly  to 
consumers  is  still  quite  prevalent.  However,  it  is  not  a  practice  that  is 
generally  followed  by  our  poultrymen  conducting  a  volume  of  business  of  svif- 
ficient  size  to  be  classed  as  a  commercial  plant.  These  men  are  taking  care 
of  local  stores,  restaurants,  hotles  and  similar  places  where  eggs  are  required 
in  volume  and  they  are  also  establishing  market  contacts  through  commission 
men  in  retail  stores  or  restaurants  in  the  larger  cities.  Many  tipjes  the 
supply  is  divided  between  several  outlets.  The  practice  of  producers  cooper- 
ating to  truck  their  eggs  to  their  market  outlet  appears  to  be  a  grwoing  one 
throughout  the  sections  not  over  25  or  3O  miles  from  market.  A  few  of  our 
younger  men  are  attempting  the  marketing  of  eggs  under  brand  names  and  are 
supplying  these  eggs  all  graded  and  cased  in  attractively  printed  cartons. 
The  extent  of  this  form  of  marketing  up  to  the  present  time  is  very  limited. 

So  far  as  I  am  informed,  cooperative  marketing  of  eggs  has  never 
been  undertaken  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  Both  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  have 
an  outstanding  example,  the  first  through  the  New  Hampshire  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting Association,  and  the  second  through  the  Maine  Poultry  Producers' 
Association  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  i!aine.  Other  than  undertakings 
where  several  poultrymen  have  cooperated  in  transporting  and  marketing  their 
eggs  together,  efforts  which  might  be  classed  as  "Egg  Circles,"  there  have  been 
no  other  cooperative  marketing  egg  efforts  in  any  of  these  states.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  efforts  of  cooperative  egg 
marketing  in  northern  New  Englemd  must  be  confined  to  the  experiences  and 
activities  of  these  two  associations. 

I  am  informed  that  the  lte,lne  Poultry  Producers'  Association  was 
chartered  in  Itey,  192U,  under  the  Maine  Cooperative  Marketing  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  Shapiro  law.  Business  was  actually  begun  the  first  of  February, 
1925.  The  association  sold  no  capital  stock  and  obtained  its  finances  for  its 
organization  work  from  the  membership  fee  of  $5*  (This  income,  however,  proved 
to  be  only  approximately  50*C  of  the  cost  of  orgainization).  Eeudi  member  was 
required  to  sign  an  iron-clad  contract  to  market  all  of  his  commercial  supply 
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of  eggs  through  the  association.  (The  manager  writes  that  this  contract 
proved  to  he  an  incubator  to  hatch  hypocrites  for  as  soon  as  the  poultrymen 
had  signed  one  of  those  contracts  he  immediately  tried  to  find  some  way  to 
avoid  it).  The  association  performed  the  services  of  candling,  grading  emd 
merchandising  the  product  of  its  members.  At  first  eggs  were  sold  in  vol- 
Tune  thrcjfogh  commission  firms  and  the  leirger  egg  houses.  As  time  went  on 
this  association  has  attempted  to  find  outlets  willing  to  pay  premiums 
over  wholesale  prices  even  thoiigh  small  quantities  only  were  handled.  The 
plan  of  marketing  graded  eggs  in  cartons  holding  one  dozen  eggs  each  directly 
to  consumers  has  been  attempted  in  several  cities.  The  effort  has  been  dis- 
continued except  at  Portland  smd  Portsmouth,  due,  the  manager  says,  to  the 
inability  of  the  association  to  oversee  the  work  in  the  cities.  The  ex- 
perience of  this  association  indicates  that  the  Boston  market  is  relatively  a 
poor  one  upon  which  to  sell  fine  quality  eggs  and  that  outside  markets  more 
readily  accept  the  nearby  eggs  and  more  willingly  pay  a  premium  for  the  same. 

It  seems  that  the  association  has  found  some  rough  going  ajid  d\ir- 
ing  the  month  of  July  voted  to  discontinue  doing  business  "under  the  Uaine 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  and  to  be  chartered  with  a  reasonable  amovint  of 
capital  stock  as  a  straight  commercial  egg  house  handling  aill  the  eggs  that 
the  owners  of  stock  have  to  famish  and  buying  eg^s  from  outside  poultrymen 
to  take  care  of  market  needs,  the  plan  of  service,  including  grading  eggs 
and  selling  them,  to  be  the  same  as  under  the  former  type  of  organization. 

In  commenting  upon  the  association,  Mr.  C.  M.  White,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Markets  in  the  State  of  Maine,  writes,  "It  is  the  same  old 
story  of  starting  out  with  high  hope  and  broad  ambitions.  The  poor  prices 
paid  the  members  in  the  early  days  of  the  association  caused  so  many  to 
bolt  their  contracts  that  the  overhead  beggin  creating  a  deficit  ri^t  off 
the  bat  and  the  inability  to  come  back  with  an  increased  volume  or  else  cut 
down  the  overhead  has  finally  brought  the  association  to  the  point  where 
they  are  so  far  behind  in  paying  their  members  that  they  have  decided  to 
discontinue  doing  business." 

At  the  time  the  association  opened  its  doors  for  business  it 
had  established  few  market  contacts  and  these  were  decidedly  insufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  volume  which  at  once  began  to  arrive,  consequently  it 
was  necessary  to  move  large  blocks  of  eggs  to  receivers  who  could  handle 
them  in  quantity.  This  necessitated  selling  at  a  low  cost  or  at  a  price 
practically  the  same  as  the  producer  could  have  obtained  by  shipping  his 
supplies  direct.  The  returns  to  the  producers  after  deducting  costs  for 
services  rendered  by  the  association  were  therefore  relatively  low  and 
apparently  caused  much  of  the  difficulty  which  this  association  has  had 
to  contend  with. 

The  New  Hampshire  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  was  organized 
February  22,  1921.  There  was  no  cooperative  marketing  act  on  our  statute  books 
at  that  time.  The  association  was  capitalized  for  $100,000,  shares  of  which 
were  issued  as  conmon  stock  with  par  value  of  $10.  Stock  was  sold  to  anyone. 
I  understand  that  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  stock  was  actually  sold  al- 
though a  somewhat  larger  portion  was  subscribed.  Of  the  stock  sold  not  more 
than  one-fourth  was  talcen  by  producers. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  association  each  producer  shipping 
in  products  was  required  to  contract  to  sell  his  commercial  supply  through  the 
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association  Ijut  towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  the  association,  altho\igh 
this  regulation  may  still  have  been  in  the  "by-laws,  it  was  not  enforced. 
Throughout  the  life  of  the  association,  however,  all  members  were  required 
to  own  at  least  one  share  of  stock.  Approximately  six  months  was  devoted 
to  field  work  before  business  was  undertaken.  The  manager  said  president  of 
the  association  devoted  practically  their  entire  time  in  the  field  working 
up  interest  in  the  association.  As  the  following  spring  approached  an 
office  was  finally  opened  in  an  upstairs  room  in  Concord  and  within  four 
or  five  days  a  few  scattering  commodities  began  to  arrive.  As  receipts 
increased  it  was  necesssoy  to  have  more  favorable  quarters  so  a  groiind 
floor  in  a  store  near  the  railroad  station  was  taken.  In  about  a  year 
headquarters  were  moved  to  Manchester,  a  city  with  a  popultaion  three 
times  that  of  Concord,  which  offered  a  more  convenient  location  for  the 
receipt  of  eggs  from  producers,  also  for  reshipment  of  all  eggs  to  other 
markets.  In  approximately  two  years  a  move  was  made  which  added  materially 
to  the  cost  of  operation.  The  directors  voted  to  transfer  headquarters  to 
a  much  larger  and  better  eq-uipped  building  with  track  facilities  in  the 
same  city.  The  rent,  however,  was  boosted  approximately  three  tidies  and 
it  has  since  developed  that  the  director  most  interested  in  promoting  this 
transfer  was  the  treasurer  of  a  bank  which  was  helping  to  finance  the  owner 
of  this  building.  About  a  year  before  the  association  discontinued  busi- 
ness, headquarters  were  moved  to  Boston  in  order  to  be  near  the  market  outlet. 

Much  of  the  initiative  and  stimulus  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cooperative  Marketing  Association  at  a 
meeting  in  the  Ferryfield  Club  at  Manchester  came  from  business  men  of  the 
state.  A  second  leading  factor  was  the  State  Grange.  Apparently  the  major 
objective  these  people  had  in  mind  was  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  marketing, 
thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  products  in  manufacturing  sections, 
and  incidentally  to  avoid  much  of  the  joy-riding  credited  to  farm  products. 
The  original  6onstitution  of  the  association  required  a  certain  number  of 
business  men  and  two  newspaper  men  on  its  board  of  directors.  Unquestionably 
the  organizers  were  deeply  in  earnest  concerning  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
and  desired  to  bring  the  best  available  talent  into  the  control  of  the  organ- 
ization they  were  launching.  A  board  of  directors  consisting  of  producers, 
business  men  and  newspaper  men  was  apparently  a  good  provision  and  during 
its  early  days  some  very  able  men  were  elected  to  the  board.  The  major 
difficulty  ^Ich  ultimately  developed  was  the  fact  that  many  of  these  men 
were  too  preoccupied  to  devote  sufficient  thought  and  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  association  in  order  to  direct  them  wisely. 

When  the  association  opened  its  doors  it  proposed  to  accept  any 
kind  of  farm  produce,  even  including  butter  on  the  one  hsmd,  and  plums  on  the 
other.  In  other  words,  the  organization  was  based  on  the  fundamental  plan 
of  merchandising  the  farmers'  produce  for  him.  Before  the  second  year  of 
operation  began  it  was  voted  to  limit  the  types  of  produce  handled  to  five 
coianodlties,  eggs,  apples,  potatoes,  hay  and  wool.  Very  little  hay  was 
ever  handled.  The  potato  business  also  was  limited.  Tliree  wool  pools 
were  put  across,  the  association  receiving  the  wool  on  specified  dates  at 
shipping  stations  where  it  was  assoabled,  shipped  to  scouring  plants,  and 
ultimately  manufactured.  The  association  was  able  to  return  market  price 
for  raw  wool  every  year  and  for  one  pool  succeeded  in  returning  approximately 
100^  more.  Apples  became  an  important  commodity  with  the  association,  with 
which  it  was  fairly  successful.  Eggs  almost  from  the  first  became  the  major 
comnodity  and  during  the  closing  year  was  the  only  commodity  which  the  asso- 
ciation attempted  to  market. 
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Dorlng  the  early  part  of  its  existence  the  association  charged 
5/5  on  eggs  and  other  commodities  handled  in  quantity  and  10^  for  commodities 
handled  in  small  lots.  No  provisions  were  made  for  a  reserve  fund  and  con- 
sequently payments  were  generally  slow,  and  especially  so  during  periods  of 
stress.  The  change  in  financial  plsois  developed  slowly,  principally  "because 
of  an  inadequate  account-keeping  system  installed  at  its  beginning.  During 
its  brief  existence  the  association  had  at  least  four  types  of  account- 
keeping.  It  opened  with  an  extranely  8i?iiple  form.  Later  the  directors 
advised  the  employment  of  an  ex-bookkeeper  yiho  had  little  conception  of 
the  ultimate  volume  of  business  the  association  would  do.  Later  the  ser- 
vices of  the  accountamt  of  a  large  New  England  cooperative  organization  were 
secured  but  even  their  plans  did  not  fulfill  the  requirements  and  finally  a 
certified  public  accountant  was  called  in  who  ultimately  devised  an  account- 
keeping  system  which  proved  satisfactory  to  the  association.  The  association 
found  the  5  and  10^  commission  charge  adequate  during "periods  of  heavy  receipts 
but  as  the  volume  of  each  commodity  varied  greatly  during  different  seasons  it 
was  finally  decided  to  shift  to  a  straight  charge  basis.  Receipts  of  eggs, 
for  example,  varied  from  I5O  to  900  cases  per  week  during  the  same  year.  The 
straight  charge  amounted  to  3  l/2^  b.  dozen.  At  about  this  time  it  was  decided 
to  use  funds  of  the  producers  of  the  association  for  financing  the  organization 
and  from  2  l/2  to  3  l/25J»  the  amount  varying  at  different  times,  was  deducted  from 
payments  to  the  members  and  credited  to  their  account.  This  reserve  was  to 
be  handled  on  the  revolving  fund  baiss  and  repaid  to  the  creditors  every 
three  months.  At  one  time  the  Association  had  accumulated  approximately 
$18,000  through  this  fund. 

As  one  of  the  two  associations  which  have  operated  in  New 
England  is  now  extinct  and  the  other  is  passing  throvigh  a  period  of  re- 
organization, a  post  mortem  is  in  order.  In  such  a  diagnosis  it  is  compar- 
atively easy  to  find  a  number  of  factors  to  any  combination  of  whidr  can 
be  credited  the  cause  for  the  ultimate  end.  It  is  also  possible  to  find 
other  organs  which  functioned  properly  and  doubtless  helped  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  deceased.  Let  us  consider  some  of  those  and  incidentally  arrive 
at  the  topic  which  we  were  to  discuss. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Hampshire  association,  which  cannot  be 
called  strictly  cooperative,  it  met  cooperative  requirements  so  far  as  the 
returns  of  its  receipts  were  concerned  but  its  control  was  on  the  "one 
vote  per  sliare"  basis  rather  than  the  "one  vote  per  member."  We  find  the 
Maine  association,  formerly  organized  on  the  strictly  cooperative  basis,  now 
attempting  to  be  chartered  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital  stock  as  a 
strictly  commercial  egg  house.  If  we  can  draw  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
of  these  two  associations,  it  would  be  that  the  non-stock  type  of  organiza  ion 
has  greater  difficulties  with  its  finances;  and  further,  that  the  holdings 
of  stock  by  members  could  well  be  based  on  the  volume  of  business  to  be  done 
through  the  association.  The  New  Hampshire  association  found  that  its  mffinbers 
were  more  or  less  reluctant  to  purchase  more  than  one  share  of  stock  once 
they  learned  that  a  single  share  would  give  them  all  the  privileges  so  far 
as  the  merchandising  of  their  products  was  concerned  as  the  ownership  of  a 
greater  number. 

Both  associations  in  their  operations  found  that  the  standard- 
ization of  their  product  and  the  establishment  of  a  brand  name  was  an  effective 
course  to  follow.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Hampshire  association,  "Just  Laid" 
became  the  brand  name  for  its  eggs  and  "Just  Right"  the  brand  name  for  its 
apples.  In  the  case  of  eggs,  the  "Just  Laid"  brand  became  well  known  on  the 


Boston  market  and  I  am  told  that  even  today  people  in  the  sections  of  the 
city  where  they  were  sold  frequently  call  for  the  "Just  Laid"  "brand  of  eggs 
from  their  merchants.  The  Maine  association  call  their  eggs  the  "Pine  Tree 
Brand,  Maine  Hennery  Ifegs."  Associated  with  it  is  their  trademark.  The 
only  criticism  that  I  have  heard  on  the  use  of  the  trademark  or  the  "brand 
name  came  in  connection  with  the  pasting  of  Istrge  labels  on  the  ends  of 
the  egg   cases.  Once  these  la'bels  were  pasted  on  the  cases»  it  was  a  siniple 
matter  to  use  the  case  with  other  eggs  and  have  an  inferior  quality  associated 
with  the  la"bel  and  the  "brand  name.  The  New  Hampshire  association  practiced 
the  use  of  these  la"bles  for  a  short  time  "but  quickly  gave  them  up  for  this 
reason* 

We  have  in  connection  with  the  New  Hampshire  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association  an  example  of  what  seems  to  me  to  "be  a  misuse  of  the  "brand  name. 
This  association  was  successful  in  finding  an  outlet  for  its  entire  egg  supply 
to  a  single  chain  store  system.  On  one  occasion  where  efforts  were  "being 
made  to  increase  the  premium  received  for  the  "Just  Laid"  grade  of  eggs,  the 
chain  store  system  offered  to  famish  the  egg  cartons  provided  they  could 
have  their  own  trade  "brand  name  printed  on  the  carton  in  addition  to  the 
"Just  Laid"  name.  When  the  cartons  were  received  the  chain  store  trade 
name  was  in  large  letters  which  rather  submerged  the  brand  name  of  the 
cooperative  association.  This  no  doubt  was  a  great  mistake  from  the  point 
of  view  of  good  merchandising  because  the  public  was  more  familiar  with  the 
cliain  wtore  trad©  name  than  they  were  with  the  brand  name  of  the  association, 
therefore  the  association  was  not  helping  its  own  business  through  the  adver- 
tising of  its  own  brand.  It  also  made  possible  a  substitution  of  other  eggs 
in  these  cartons  than  those  supplied  by  the  association. 

We  find  that  an  adequate  account-keeping  system  is  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  a  cooperative.  The  eralier  in  the  life  of  a  cooper- 
ative such  a  system  is  installed  the  more  economical  will  it  be  for  the  cooper- 
ative. Some  heavy  bills  had  to  be  paid  by  the  New  Hanrpshire  association 
each  time  its  accounting  system  was  changed.  The  association's  experience 
indicates  that  accounts  under  the  conferol  of  a  certified  public  ewcountant 
develop  in  the  membership  greater  confidence  in  the  affairs  of  their  associ- 
ation and  make  possible  the  functioning  of  the  association  in  a  more  busi- 
nesslike Way. 

The  experiences  of  both  the  Maine  and  the  New  Hampshire  associations 
show  that  the  iron-clad  contract  was  none  too  effective.  The  Maine  contract 
was  written  for  a  period  of  three  years  with  an  annual  withdrawal  period  after 
the  three  years  had  expired.  The  New  Hampshire  contract  was  written  for  a 
period  of  one  year  with  withdrawal  privileges  annually.  I  know  of  no  case 
where  either  association  attempted  to  enforce  its  contract  once  a  member  re- 
fused to  send  in  his  products.  Apparently  the  contract  was  used  primarily  as 
a  morale  "builder.  Some  difficulty  was  ejqperienced  even  among  the  directors  of 
one  of  the  associations  who  were  willing  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  choicer 
eggs  to  markets  which  would  furnish  a  premium  and  ship  the  remainder  of  their 
supply  to  their  cooperative  association,  and  then  complain  that  even  some  of 
the  directors  misunderstood  the  fundamental  motives  of  a  cooperative  marketing 
organization. 
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In  the  case  of  one  of  the  assoclatlonSf  "both  the  president  and 
manager  were  put  on  salaries  and  both  devoted  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
association*  This  proved  a  heavy  "burden  to  the  association  diaring  Its 
formative  period  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  president's 
salary  was  withdrawn.  It  is  evident  that  a  cooperative  will  have  to  get 
along  with  as  few  salaried  officers  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  associationsi  approximately  six 
months  was  devoted  to  field  work  before  marketing  operations  began.  These 
men  were  saleoried  and  a  considerable  overhead  was  created  before  operations 
began.  In  the  case  of  the  other  association  the  contracts  were  sold  by 
paid  agents.  A  membership  fee  of  $5  *8i8  charged  to  vober  the  cost  of  getting 
these  contracts.  This  fee  was  not  large  enough  as  the  contracts  cost  nearly 
twice  this  amount  and  created  a  debt  before  the  association  started  function- 
ing. I  am  also  informed  by  one  of  the  men  active  in  the  association  during 
its  foi*matlve  period  that  paid  agents  were  not  satisfactory  as  they  often 
made  promises  uhlch  the  association  could  not  possibly  fill. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  con- 
tracts with  the  members  permitting  the  association  to  determine  when  It 
should  commence  handling  the  product  of  each  member.  In  the  case  of  the 
Maine  associatlon»  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  open  for  business  every  egg 
producer  was  under  contract  to  ship  his  eggs  immediately.  This  gave  the 
association  a  heavy  supply  of  eggs  with  no  market  outlet  to  handle  a 
large  part  of  them  to  advantage.  The  association  found  it  necessary  to 
sell  to  commission  men  and  therefore  was  unable  to  return  satisfactory 
prices  to  members.  This  caused  many  to  desert  the  association  and  ixmp 
their  contracts.  The  association  would  have  protected  itself  if  it  could 
have  drawn  upon  the  members'  supplies  only  as  rapidly  as  it  created  an 
advantageotui  market  outlet.  Flnallyt  as  this  association  was  able  to  isf 
prove  its  outlet  the  members  refused  to  send  their  eggs  and  the  tables 
were  tiorned  in  so  far  as  a  favorable  market  had  been  created  for  grade  eggs 
and  the  association  did  not  have  the  goods  to  supply  it. 

On  one  occasion  the  manager  of  the  New  Hampshire  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  asked  its  directors  for  the  privilege  of  buying  other 
eggs  than  those  supplied  by  its  members.  This  privilege  the  directors  re- 
fused to  grant.  The  manager  claimed  that  when  their  representatives  went 
Into  retail  stores  to  sell  eggs  they  had  only  one  grade  to  sell,  whereas 
the  merchant  was  handlijag  several  grades.  It  was  maintained  that  if  the 
association  could  have  supplied  all  the  grades  of  eggs  that  this  retailer 
hsmdled  it  would  have  eliminated  the  need  for  the  drummer  of  some  other 
concern  calling  at  the  store  smd  therefore  eliminated  the  appeal  that  he 
naturally  made  to  sell  the  merchant  his  supply  of  nearby  eggs.  We  also 
find  that  one  of  the  arguments  given  by  the  manager  of  the  Maine  association 
as  to  why  his  organization  prefers  to  be  chartered  under  the  regular  corpora- 
tion law  rather  than  the  present  cooperative  law  is  that  he  can  then  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  his  customers  at  all  seasons  by  going  onto  the  market 
and  purchasing  supplies.  This  evidently  is  a  wise  provision  for  a  cooper- 
ative marketing  enterprise  to  make  and  we  find  that  this  practice  Is  per- 
missible under  the  Capper- Vol stead  Act  to  the  extent  of  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness equal  In  vsdue  to  that  furnished  by  its  own  membership.  In  the  case 
of  quickly  perishable  products  there  is  boimd  to  be  a  great  variation  in 
the  volume  of  product  during  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  it  is  a  good 
business  practice  for  an  association  to  handle  the  entire  business  of  its 
customers  at  all  times. 
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In  the  brief  hletory  of  these  two  associations  we  have  onphasezed 
again  the  great  need  of  proper  financial  backing  before  the  buainess  is  -under^ 
taken.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  associations  we  find  that  a  fee  of  $5  took 
care  of  but  one-half  of  the  expense  of  signing  up  members.  The  other  association 
Insisted  that  each  producer  should  purchase  at  least  one  share  of  stock*  valued 
at  $10»  before  he  could  become  a  member.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  took  care  of  the  organization  expense.  Because  this  association  did 
not  confine  its  sale  of  stock  to  producers  it  had  a  considerable  budget  to  fall 
back  upon  lAilch  came  from  shares  sold  to  business  men  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Hmapshire  Cooperative  Association,  during 
its  early  days  a  flat  charge  of  5^  was  made  on  eggs  and  quantit'  shipments  of 
other  commodities,  and  10^  on  all  commodities  except  eggs  in  small  ehipnents. 
Ab   time  went  on  the  straight  commission  charge  on  eggs  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory, due  to  the  great  variation  in  amount  of  supplies  received  during 
the  different  periods  of  the  year,  therefore  this  association  shifted  to  a  flat 
charge  of  3  l/2^  per  dozen.  The  Maine  association  operating  under  its  cooper- 
ative law  was  required  to  take  care  of  its  operation  expenses  by  a  straight 
deduction  from  returns  to  the  members.  The  management  informs  me  that  this 
cost  has  been  approximately  3  l/2^  P^r  dozen.  I  was  ass\ired  by  a  former  manager 
of  the  New  Hampshire  association  that  3  l/2^  pe^^  dozen  was  adequate  to  take  care 
of  the  overhead  when  eggs  were  irunning  in  average  volume.  It  woTild  also 
appear  that  most  satisfactory  way  of  obtaining  finances  for  the  work 
of  such  a  cooperative  would  be  from  its  membership.  In  the  case  of  the 
Maine  association  1^  per  dozen  was  deducted  to  go  into  a  reserve  fund. 
Once  this  was  created  any  balances  were  to  be  retiamed  to  the  members* 
at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Hampshire  associ- 
ation no  provisions  were  made  during  its  early  days  for  a  reserve.  Later 
at  dirrerent  times  from  2  l/2  to  3  l/2^  'as  charged.  I  am  told  that  with 
the  business  they  did  this  was  an  adequate  amount  and  resulted  at  one  time 
in  the  accumulation  of  about  $1S,000. 

In  studying  the  sales  plan  of  the  New  Hampshire  association  we 
find  that  it  -ultlniately  took  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  leaned  too 
heavily  upon  one  prop.  During  its  first  summer  it  very  largely  depended 
upon  the  summer  hotel  business  for  its  market.  At  this  time  it  was  handling 
all  coiimodities  shipped  in.  I  aff  told  that  the  market  was  very  satisfactory 
for  its  season  but  this  was  of  short  duration.  As  the  season  dreq  to  a  close 
it  was  necessary  to  devel6p  other  markets  to  take  care  of  its  supply.  The 
home  and  nearby  markets  were  depended  upon  for  most  produce  with  the  exception 
of  apples  and  eggs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  association  made  contacts 
in  Boston  for  taking  supplies  of  eggs,  the  policy  being  to  sell  to  retail 
stores.  This  seemed  to  be  too  strong  a  temptation  to  deny  as  a  guarantee  of 
seven  cents  a  dozen  above  the  Boston  CQiamber  of  Commerce  quotation  was  offered. 
The  association,  however,  was  never  able  to  take  care  of  the  full  demand  of 
this  chain  store  system.  Furthermore,  the  system  became  quite  critical  con- 
cerning the  grading  of  eggs  and  insisted  that  under-sized  eggs  should  not  be 
included  even  though  the  carton  averaged  2^  ounces  to  the  dozen.   It  also 
found  much  fault  because  of  the  extreme  sluisp  in  its  supplies  during  the 
period  of  short  production.  Then  the  day  came  when  Minnesota  eggs,  all  of 
large  size  and  all  carefully  graded,  were  available  in  any  q\aantity  that 
the  chain  store  system  needed,  and  in  sufficient  voliane  to  take  care  of  its 
demand  at  all  times.  This  also  developed  directly  after  a  shift  in  manage- 
ment of  the  association  took  place,  the  manager  feeling  he  could  slip  some- 
thing over  by  putting  a  limited  niimber  of  pullet-sized  eggs  into  the  best . 
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grade*  The  two  coincidents  resvilted  in  a  split  and  the  association  fo-und 
itself  suspended  in  the  air  without  any  props  to  hold  it  up.  It  was  then 
necessary  to  rehuild  its  entire  market  contact*  It  would  appear  from  that 
experience  that  a  cooperative  is  \inwise  to  dispose  of  its  entire  product 
through  any  single  retail  agency  and  that  the  more  contacts  it  has  the  more 
stable  its  husiness  promises  to  he* 

It  was  the  experience  of  the  New  Hsui^ishire  Cooperative  Marketing 
Association  that  the  nearer  to  their  market  they  could  receive  their  eggs  the 
more  econom^'cal  they  could  do  husiness.  As  this  association  changed  its 
headquarters  to  Manchester  and  then  from  Manchester  to  Boston,  each  move 
proved  a  valuable  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  securing  knowledge  concerning 
market  conditions  and  the  saving  of  expense  in  the  sale  and  distrlbatlon  of 
its  eggs.  We  are  finding  cooperative  marketing  associations  from  other  sections 
following  the  practice  of  placing  sales  agencies  in  their  market  outlets.  In 
those  casesi  however,  the  commodity  is  carefully  graded  before  shipment  as 
transportation  expenses  are  relatively  heavy  compared  to  what  they  are  for 
an  organization  within  New  England  marketing  in  the  same  territory. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  a  relatively  uniform 
production  in  coranodlties  going  to  market  throughout  the  entire  year.  This 
work  is  largely  a  production  problem  and  the  cooperative  will  need  a  tactfvil 
educational  system  to  show  their  producers  wherein  it  will  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  adjust  their  production  system  to  avoid  such  extremes. 

The  Maine  association  not  only  attempted  distribution  through 
commission  houses,  retail  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  etc.,  but  also  did  a 
little  experimental  work  in  distributing  direct  to  consumers.  I  understand 
that  this  was  handled  in  various  markets  by  people  who  had  a  horse  or  tnick 
and  received  supplies  from  the  association  which  they  peddled  directly  to 
consumers.  The  management  writes  that  this  plan  of  merchandising  has  been 
discontinued  in  all  cities  except  Portland,  ■hich  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
association,  and  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  He  gives  as  the  reason  for  discon- 
tinuing this  method  of  selling  the  inability  of  the  association  to  oversee  the 
work  in  distant  markets. 

The  experience  of  both  associations  makes  evident  the  fact  that 
the  consuming  public  appreciates  and  desires  a  graded  egg.  The  con^jetition 
coming  into  New  England  is  nor  furnishing  a  supply  much  better  graded  and 
standardized  than  formerly.  The  opinion  has  been  frequently  expressed  that 
the  future  development  of  the  poultry  industry  of  New  England  in  districts 
distant  from  market  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  ability  of  these  dis- 
tricts to  market  their  eggs  on  a  graded  basis.  Competition  is  so  keen  that 
if  this  merchandising  practice  is  not  developed  it  will  be  surprising  if  those 
eggs  do  not  lose  their  premium  and  will  be  wanted  only  because  there  is  a  wider 
margin  in  handling  them. 

In  talking  with  the  managers  of  the  New  Hampshire  association  they 
have  stressed  on  memy  occasions  the  competition  which  the  New  England  egg  is 
suffering  because  of  the  substitution  practiced  by  commission  men  in  otir 
larger  markets.  I  am  told  that  cases  stenciled  with  some  nearby  producer's 
name  and  address  are  often  used  for  reshlpment  of  egics  which  would  make  it 
appear  that  they  are  nearby  produced,  and  that  frequently  the  substitution 
is  as  heavy  as  two  outside  eggs  to  one  locally  produced.  These  associations 
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are  not  alone  in  their  complaint  of  this  practice  for  we  find  representatives 
of  the  various  Few  England  PoTiltry  Associations  conplaining  about  the  matter 
at  their  New  Englajad  conferences  and  urging  that  some  uniform  trademeurk  "be 
used  throughout  New  ESagland  that  will  identify  the  strictly  home  grown  product. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  one  of  the  fonner  managers  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Cooperative  Marketing  Association,  he  gave  me  the  three  following 
reasons  as  to  why  his  association  failed,  and  as  I  understand,  he  considered 
their  relative  importance  in  the  order  given,   (l)  Organized  con5)etition  on 
the  Boston  market;  indicating  that  the  large  dealers  in  eggs  were  active  in 
their  opposition  to  the  development  of  cooperative  egg  marketing  groups. 
(2)  lAck  of  loiowledge  on  the  part  of  the  producer  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
product.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  association  was  strongly  tied  up  with  one 
market  outlet.  He  simply  emphasized  again  the  often  repeated  essential 
that  cooperatives  must  work  close  to  their  membership  and  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  keep  them  informed  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  association 
and  especially  as  to  the  difficulties  It  is  encountering.  If  we  draw  a 
conclusion  from  this  it  mast  "be  that  a  cooperative  association  should  care- 
fully consider  in  the  plan  of  its  organization  ways  and  meaxis  whereby  it  can 
keep  its  membership  well  informed  concerning  the  matters  of  the  association. 
This  same  man  also  stressed  the  duty  of  our  colleges  to  teach  the  essentials 
of  cooperation  to  its  student  body. 

In  the  experiences  of  the  Maine  association  we  find  that  they 
have  marketed  their  eggs  through  ccxanission,  retail  smd  cons-umer  agencies. 
One  of  its  former  directors  pointed  out  a  weakness  here  to  the  extnet  that 
the  difference  in  price  charged  the  cons-umer  and  that  to  the  retailer  was 
not  great  enough,  consequently  it  caused  jealousy  and  hard  feelings  on  the 
part  of  the  retailer.  I  wo\ild  like  to  add  that  I  have  often  heard  this  same 
sentiment  expressed  in  my  mso-ket  reporting  work  as  I  have  traveled  from  one 
store  to  another.  In  other  words,  merchants  often  point  out  that  the  farmer 
is  selling  his  produce  up  and  down  the  street  for  practically  the  same  price 
that  he  is  charging  the  retailer  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  one  more  thing,  known  before,  but  which  has 
been  emphatically  pointed  out  by  the  activity  of  the  New  Hampshire  associationi 
and  that  is  that  no  small  part  of  the  blame  for  poor  management  in  a  coopera- 
tive falls  upon  the  membership.  This  comes  about  primarily  due  to  their 
laxity  in  attending  the  annual  meetings  and  at  these  cao'efully  selecting 
their  officers  and  directors.  We  have  an  illustration  of  where  a  man  became 
president  of  the  association  gmd  at  a  poorly  attended  annual  meeting  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  nomination  cOTomittee  which  brought  in  a  list  of 
nominations  practically  changing  the  entire  personnel  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  even  went  so  f^ir  as  to  fail  to  nominate  men  representing  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business  which  the  by-laws  of  the  association  required.  We 
find  that  the  affairs  became  so  unpleasant  under  the  regime  of  the  new  board 
of  directors  that  the  oil  experienced  manager  desired  to  be  relieved  of  his 
work  and  tliat  the  -oresident,  also  chairman  of  the  nominating  cojamittee,  was 
made  manager.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  chances  of  success  of  an  association 
when  its  manager  tells  the  head  boolsfceeper  to  keep  his  salsiry  under  his  hat; 
and  when  the  apple  crop  begins  to  cone  in  in  considerable  volume,  throws  iq) 
his  hands  and  tells  his  enployees  to  stop  them  coming;  and  when  he  insists 
on  the  practice  smd  writes  his  membership  that  he  can  get  by  mixing  small 
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eggs  with  large  ones.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  either  the 
association  mast  put  in  a  manager  who  is  100  per  cent  trustworthy  and  com- 
petent or  else  the  memhers  will  have  to  attend  their  annual  meetings  and 
at  every  opportunity  become  informed  as  to  wliat  is  going  on  in  their  associ- 
ation. Even  with  the  best  of  managers  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  safe 
course  to  follow. 


THE  liEAITIliG  OF  COOPEIL.TI\rE  ITSiBERSIIIP* 
E.   0.  lourse 


!;Iany  rules  havo    boon  laid  dorm  to   cover  these  thin;:js  which, 
are  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  success   of  cooperative  undertakings, 
Vi'e  may  groui")  these  prerecjuiL^itcs  to   cooperative   succc^a  roughly  under 
four  headings,   as   follov/r::; 


finance. 


1.  Proper   legal   and  coinmercial  sot-up,    including  adequate 

2.  Good  husiness  iiianagemcnt. 

3,  Adequate   voIiltic   of  "business, 

4,  Loyal  raenhership. 

Admitting:  that  all  of  these  are  important  considerations 
in  connection  v/ith  cooperative  effort,  I  am  much  disposed  to  pass  over 
the  first  three  ac  being  issues  '.vhich  are  reasonably  well  settled  or 
safely  on  the  road  to  settlement.   I  do  not  believe  that  rjiy  onc^  of 
the  tliree  constitutes  the  vTeak  point  in  our  cooperative  armor  today, 
v/hereas  it  seems  to  me  that  evidences  are  abundant  that  the  issue  as  to 
improved  membership  relations  constitutes  a  burning  issue.   If  it  can 
be  settled  satisfactorily,  the  other  three  problems  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  work  themselves  out;  if  it  is  not  settled,  no  amount  of  tedrh- 
nical  perfection  in  the  other  regards  could  prevent  disastrous  failures 
at  m?.ny  points  throughout  the  coo-ourative  movement. 

From  lay  observation  of  cooperatives  of  many  kinds  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  I  au  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  wide-spread  failure  to  miderst  nd  the  tru.c  character  and  significance 
of  the  membership  relation  in  cooporativo  associations.  This  is  a  ser- 
ious defect  in  view  of  the  fact  that  mombership  is  the  keystone  of  the 
cooperative  and  the  distinctiv:.  fo'.ture  of  the  cooperative  association  is 
that  it  is  based  upon  perscial  participating  membership.   The  ordinary 
corporation  ventures  into  bu^^iness  with  the  general  public  and  sells  pro- 
perty interest  in  this  business  to  various  people  who  are  designated  as 
stockholders.   As  for  thw  cooperative  associations,  even  v/here  stock  is 
issued,  the  property  interest  is  regularly  subordinated  and  the  personal 
membership  relation  siibstituted  tht;refor. 

In  other  words,  a  cooperative  association  is  simply  the 
bringingtogcther  of  various  people  possessed  of  a  comruon  bu.siness  inter- 
est to  t,.kc  care  of  this  common  activity  on  a  basis  of  mutual  service. 
V/Tien  such  a  group-service  or:-janii:ation  is  set  up  the  members  become  parts 
of  r^  orgr.nic  whole  v/hoso  health,  or  even  existence,  depends  upon  the  con- 
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timiinr;  to   poriorm  the  functions   -nd  'bc.r,r  the   rcsponsihilitics  which 
thC7  midcrtook  in  forminG  the   associc-tion.       The   soliCivrity  of  this 
G,TOup  .:,ud  iti:i  cicccptcnce  of  sclf-iraposcd  cbliig'tions   is   csscntir.l  to  the 
;;,ccoriiplislment  of  the  ^Toup  purpose. 

This  rolr/fcionsiiip  ah.ould  he  clor.rl^  net  forth  to   c.  pros- 
pective moaher  heforc  he  undei-ti-JvOo  -aonhcrship  in  the  cooperative  r.sso- 
Gir.tion»       The  ror,!  question  v/hich  it   is  ri,;:ht   ^j.id  proper  for  him  to 
ask  hir.isc3.f  is   v/hothcr  to  unite   or  not  to  unite  with  others   in  such  c 
ii-oup  undert'jJciii^;;,  to   join  or  not    to  join  the  associr/bion.        Once  tha,t 
question  has  1)0011,  cnsv/tred  in  the  c.ffirny:-.tivo,    once  he  hc.c  cctuclly  hc- 
coitio  a,  D'eraher   of  the  r.ssocir./kion  '.nd  various   comrdtincnts  have  hcen  en- 
tered into  hy  the  f,Tcup  in  his  'bchcJjf ,    there   should  oc  no  question  either 
of  morale  or  of  law  as  to  his   continuing  to  perform  tlie  duties  of  a  mem- 
her  and  meet  his  full  ohlij^ation  in  the   joint  ontGrpricc  over  v;hatovor 
period  is  covered  by   cho  tei-ms   of  his  mcmhership. 

V/e  shall  -o^'iii  ni/thln^  hy  protending-;  that   one  does  not  cn- 
countor  drav/hivcks   ?J'id  accept  some  disadvantages   in  c-ssuniinc  cooperative 
momhorship.        Obviously  there   in  a  ccrtrdn  loss  of  frcodcni  of  individual 
action  which  must  be  paid  ..a  the  price  of  such  g'-"-!^  i"^^  pov/cr  as  he   ex- 
pects to  r;et  from  action  with  his  :'^-,Toup.        Lookin;-;  at   it  from  another 
point   of  vio'vv,    the   cooper,  tivo   r.ssociatioii   is   :-   self-^^cvernin;;,'  body  and 
dcmrjids  tine   .'.nd  attention  of  ics  acnbers   in  perf  jrnin:,  their  duties  of 
citizenship,   attendin^j  noetin;;s,    s^^rvinj  on  boards  of  directors,    or  ac- 
cepting- office  v.dth  all  the  rcsponjibilities  and  labor  v/hich  it  entails. 
For  this  active  participation  in  the  affairs   cf  the  association,  hov/cvcr, 
the  ncuber  expects  to   t^r.in  a  position  of  better  inforaation  as  to  the 
affairs   cf  his   industry,   a  nore   influential  pcsiticn  in  the  market,   rjid 
•juldanec  fcr  the  conduct   of  his   prcdiictivc   operations. 

Cooperation  introduces  a  definitely  different   scheme   of 
business   organization  to  those  farmers  v/hc  enter  it.       In  so  doin;;  they 
add  a  no'.Y  province  of  actioji  outside  the  operations  of  their  individual 
farms.       This,   hO"/cver,    is  net   in   the  nature   of  a  separate  business   ven- 
ture in  a  field  fcreign  tc    their  other  business  interests.        It  is  simp- 
ly the  extension  cf  their  activities   outside  their  cv/n  fence  linos  but 
in  a  field  confinn  to  all  the  producer  aTOup.        In  this  r.nncxed  field 
they  und.ortake  to  ftmction  t..   iXvXimui:i  i^roup  advant;-^,"c  throujh  a  sj^stem 
of  joint   operation.       You  ca.nnot  have  .g-cnuinc   joint  enterprise  except 
E'Xiont;  people  "ctively  identified  with  the  a;ivcn  line  of  business.       Hence 
most  modern  cooperatives   limit  membership  to  persons  activolj?-  eni^'aaed  in 
the  production  of  the   commodity  to  be  handled  by  the  j;iven  a,ssociation. 

Unfortunately  mr.ny  members  and  oven  leaders   in  cooperative 
or2,';nii2aticns,    fail  to  perceive  the  reasons  and   inportcance  of   this  rule, 
and  hence  if  its  strict   enf orccr.iont  involves  vzizr  inconvenience,   a.rc  prone 
tc  seek  to  sot   it  aside  as  an  arbitrary  and  imqualifiod  restriction  on 
their  action.        It   is  hi£;h  tir-e  for   cooperative  thcu,^ht   in  this   coujitry 
to  ^TTCund  itself  upon  thio   iseuc,  and  not   only  .adopt  a  theoretically  cor- 
rect and  practically  workable   doctrine   of  membership,  but  also  to  know 
and  feci   the  fundaziental  i^'iuclples  upon  v.hich  it  rests. 
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Coopera,tivo  cvolutijii  iir-s  alrccdy  ^onc  throij^'li  t\/o  phases 
cf  this  ncinbcrsliip  problem  mC.  v/o  aro  rr.pidly  cLcvo loping;;  into  c.  third, 
ThoGC  thrc-o   sitiir-ticna  -;.-c   c/j  follows: 

1.  Inc ].u(iizi._,   r,s   'aorroors   coiitirhutors   cf  cr-pitr.l  v/ho  are 
net  cctivc  prcduGorc,    ' 

2,  The  i:.'icl"a;:.i"'n  of  .'-,11  ^^roducors  rc^^^r.rdloss  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  fcrward  the   pui-  lOscs   of   the  a3sccic>tion, 

5,   Haudlip,,;^  the  product  cf  or  rcnderinc  service  tc   ixsrscns 
not   included  in  the  for;:i?.l  ncrahcrship  of  the  or^LMiizati^n. 

The  first   of  these  situr.tiDns  has   co;.;C  about   iarf^cly  because 
of  the  unuillin /ness   .f   30o..Dcratives  to  ptvb  upon  thensclves  the   full  b^ar- 
den  of  supplyini--  necessary  capital.       Since  co:~;iX!rativo3  habitiually  need 
more  capital  thcui  it  is  easy  to  raise  iroi:!  v/ithin  their  own  rrnks,    there 
is   always   a  ter.i]ita.tion  to  extend  i.iorAbership  tc  iX3rscns   v;hc  are  willin;!'  to 
help  in  financini,  the  venture.        Such  a  procedure   inovit'bly  runs   the 
risk  of  diluting'  or  distortinr  the  counse]    ..f  the  membership  by  .vhich  the 
affairs  cf  the  ass;ciati:!n  are  ;;uiaed.       The  continuaiicd  of  this  defec- 
tive membership  a-rrans^'cment   today  seems  tc  be  duo  merely  to   inertia  or 
to  i;^;ncrancc   of  the   ccrxiercial  devices  by  v;]iich  cr.pital   can  be  secured 
v/ithout  participation  cf  the   investor  in  the   control  and  direction  of  the 
or-oanization.  Ihe  tcchnic%l  means   fcr  avoidin/;  this   difficulty  are 

rziply  provided  for  throu:,'h  the  non-stock  type   of  association  financed  by 
service  char^^e  deductions  evidenced  by  certificates   cf  indebtoc'jacss,    or 
by  the  porhaps   simpler  device   of  corxion  (membership)    and  jjref erred  (non- 
voting-)   stock, 

Vyliito  the  recent  typo  of  cooperative  development   in  this 
country  has   contributed  tc   us   this   last   device  for  puttin;;^'  mcm.bership 
on  the  basis   cf  active  producers,    it  uvif ortunatcly   led  us   somor/hat  too 
far  in  the   opiposite  dircctioji  "oj  adoptin;;,  \,/hat  mic;ht  be  called  czi  inclu- 
sive theory  of  mcmbersl-ip,   namely,   a  desire   to   {;et  all  producers  to  si;^;^ 
on  the  dotted  line   fcr  the  sheer  v/ei^'ht   in  ccllective  barao-ininc-'  ^i"  price 
determination  which  this   inclusive  membership  v/as .supposed  to  confer.     As 
a  rxvtter  of  fadt  experience  rather  promptly  shev/ed  that  nur.ibcrs  thus  se- 
cured were   likely  to  bo  more   of  rn  cmbarr:..ssmcnt  than  a  help,   tc  .^'ivo  re- 
calcitro.nt  minorities,    (or  even  i.ir-jorities   in  srme  cases)    to  increase  ex- 
penses,  to   pile  up  surpluses,   and  not  tc  t^ive  any  :-.ir.ciGal  pov;cr   to  boost 
prices.        The   last  few  years  l-\ave  witnosscd  a  sharp  chojiac  from  the   in- 
clusive to  what  m^,ht  bo  called  an  exclusive   thocry  of  cooperative  mem- 
bership,  namely,    of  eliminating;  fr  .    thu  ascociation  fcr  mutual  service 
all  those  v/ho  are  either  unwillin.;;  or  unable  tc  perform  the  obli,pations   of 
membership,   thus  reducing'  expenses,   inprovin    the  tecimical   position  of 
the  r-ssociation,   and  oru:,blinp  it  to  serve  a  carefully  developed  market  de- 
m<and  economically  aiid  effectively  with  little  or  no  thought   of  price  dom- 
ination. 
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Unfort-iuiately,  however,  in  escaping-  oiie  t^^je  of  difficulty 
by  i..-  narrov/in^  coopd'ative  mouTacrship  to  the  active  producer  s'x'oup  and  to 
that  pert  of  this  active  j.ro'ap  ivho  can  and  will  carry  the  responsibility 
of  participatin3'  mGiahership,  wg  run   into  our  third  type  of  difficulty, 
namely,  the  handling  of  non-ncmoer  tusinoss.   It  v.lll  "be  remoi'nherGd  that 
our  first  principle  of  cooperctivo  organisation  v;as  that  a  directly  in- 
terested group,  possessed  of  :.  coimon  prohlen  ;:rowin,^;  out  of  their  active 
business  interests,  united  for  the  perforhiance  of  this  service  on  a  mu- 
tual basis.   ¥e  have  just  soon,  hov;cvor,  the  practical  reasons  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  a  soloctive  or  exclusive  principle  in  limiting 
that  membership  to  a  certain  part  of  the  productive  jcroup.   In  addition 
to  this  intentional  exclusion,  however,  th'^ro  is  conmionly  raiothcr  outside 
interest  built  up  by  those  persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  in- 
disposed to  become  incmbers  of  the  cooperative  orG'aniaation.   Prom  time 
to  tine  we  h^/ve  this  group  coming  forward  with  a  product  which  they  de- 
sire to  have  handled  through  the  association,  :-.nd  from  tim:.  to  time  also 
coopieratives  cast  longing  eyes  toward  such  prodi\ct,  which  either  inter- 
mittently or  regularly  could  be  scciu'ed  to  swell  the  volume  of  their  bus- 
iness. 

Historically  th^re  liare  been  two  \-Jcrj3   of  meeting  this  situa- 
tion.  The  first  has  "aeon   to  pci-nit  such  business  to  be  handled  "oj   the 
cooperative  but  only  on  a  strictly  cost  basis,  in  order  that  the  non-pro- 
fit character  of  the  cooperative  associr.oion  night  be  preserved.   A  sec- 
ond has  been  to  limit  the  p^-rcontr.ge  of  non-momjcr  business  wl-dch  might 
be  handled  lij   the  cooperative,  and  in  this  regard  coopcr..ti^es  themselves 
h^.ve  been  conspicuous  for  urging  a  liberal  practice  in  this  respect. 
Their  crov/ning  achievement  for  the  present  at  least,  is  the  inclusion 
in  the  Capper-Volstcad  Act  of  r.  provision  that  non-momber  business  might 
be  accepted  up  to  an  amount  cciual  to  that  handled  for  members. 

This  letting-  doivn  of  the  bars  is  fundamentally  contrary  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  cooperative  movement.   It  either  destroys  the 
non-profit  character  of  the  bp.siness  or  it  woakGns  the  group  solidarity 
of  the  cooperating  jproducors.   Frequently  it  docs  a  little  of  both.  In 
spite  of  attempts  to  avoid  the  first  of  these  difficulties  by  providing 
that  such  business  be  handled  :t  cost,  this  is  ^.Imost  imp)os3iblo  in  prac- 
tice.  Such  business  involves  ?,   risk  of  loss  as  well  as  holding  a  lure 
of  g'ain.   A  prominent  cooperative  officir-1  asked  bluntly,  "\',Tiy  shouldn't 
cooperatives  handle  non-member  bu£,iness  if  by  so  doing  you  can  lighten  the 
b\irden  on  yotir  members?"   To  "lighten  the  b-irdon  on  members"  Ciannot  meui 
tan^rthing  but  mrJvir^'  a  profit  on  outside  business.   This  is  not  coopera- 
tion.  On  the  other  hr>ad  if  business  be  handled  absolutely  at  cost,  this 
gives  the  outsider  who  refuses  to  carry  r^iy  pr.rt  of  the  burden  the  same 
benefits  as.  the  non-momber.   V/orse  thrai  this,  it  puts  cji  extra  burden  on 
the  accounting  dojx-rtment,  which  already  has  a  complicated  task. 

One  defense  of  the  practice  has  been  based  on  the  addition 
to  bargaining  pov/er  v.hich  the  possossi-.n  of  this  additional  product  is 
supposed  to  give.   But  this  is  a  practical  reality  in  only  a  minority 


-be- 
ef r.ctur.l  ccopcrr;tlvG   c;itr.r,ticrx .        Furtucruoro ,   ;'ou  hrz/e  nc   depcndcblG 
hold  upon  thib  non-meml-er  l"iiiLi:iosri,   v/liicli  is  y..urs   so  long  r.s  j'^ou  sliov; 
it  r,  prof  it  :-.nd  v/ill  be  tla-ov/n  r.r,r,inst   -jov   in  tl;.o  nr.rkot  r.u  caiy  moniGjit 
v/hon  r.dvc:,irfc£-;.,c.   lice  tlict  wc/j.       This   is   likely  to  "be   just  when  ycu  con 
ler.tit  atr/ud  anch  corapctitic-i. 

rinc'.llj,   lioncvcr,    the  t.rcr.t  rock  of  cooporr,tion.'3   longtime 
depondGnce  is  not   in  dom5.ii<?.nt   control  of  product  to  dictr.te  prices,  hut 
in  r.  constructive  hold  over  the  r  Mik  rr-d  file   of  prodticcrs.        Its  ^ror-t- 
Gst  ^'or-1  is    in  ost.-.hlishing  orderly  or  disciplinod  group  cction  v;ithin 
its  respective   ijiduetr;'.       Per   the   r-ccorriplisla-ncnt  cf  this   purpose  you 
muot  hnvo   f..ctu-J  menhership. 

Cooperatives  r.ro   cutting  off  the   very  limh  they  r.ro   tatting 
on  v;hcn  they  sock   cither  through   lev  or   throi:!gh  r.ssocir.ticn  ^u'ccticc  to 
fr.cilitr/te  n.iii-mcmher  "business.       Yoii  r.rc  not  gcing   to   strengthen  cooper- 
r.tivo  offer  tu  hy  -.vo-.kGniiii",  the  fci-.turcs   ■"oT  crgr-nisr.ticn  designed  to   se- 
cure true  group  r.ction. 

I'he  gr.c.test  handicap   tc  £,Ciiui.ic   cccperc.tion  todajr   is   the 
ftvrner's   desire   tc  eat  hio   cc-kc   _::id  keep  it   rJso  -  to  get   t'lo  henefil^s 
of  group  cvction  v/ithout  p'-.ying  the  price  of  group  discipline.       He   likes 
tc  shop  €vrcund  :.nd  pr.troniso  the  ccoporr.tivo  simply  r,a  one  more  middle- 
mr.n.        The  rer.l  meo-?^ing  of  cooperative  moiuhership  is   the  ffier£-'ing  of  pr.rt 
of  one's   individuo.l  hueiness   in  o.  joint  enterprise  for  better,    for  v/orse, 
not  r.s  ■:.  spcculr^/civc  grc^h  for  an  extra  dollar  but  as  a  pernraicnt    arid  con- 
structive r.iove   for  the   organisation  cf  the   production  and  distrihuti.-.n  of 
our  CGr.iraodit;', 


*S11SS  POLICI"^S  OP  THE  PACIFIC  EGG  PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC. 

E<  E.  Shackleton 

Pacific  Egg  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc.  is  the  exclusive 
Eastern  Sales  agent  for,  and  is  owned  "by  three  Pacific  Coast  Cooperative 
Egg  and  Poultry  Associations,  which  in  turn  are  owned  by  about  lOiOOO 
member  producers.  The  PEP,  as  the  agency  is  called,  has  for  its  territory 
all  points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  all  foreign  countries.  Most  of 
the  eggs  which  are  shipped  east  are  sold  in  the  New  York  market,  although 
about  one-third  of  the  volume  is  being  sold  in  markets  outside  of  New  York» 
like  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Lon- 
don, South  America,  sind  the  West  Indies. 

FUNDAt!MTAL  SALES  POLICIES  EJ^LOYEJ) 

The  management  of  the  PEP  is  endeavoring  to  market  its  eggs 
in  accordance  with  sales  policies  wiiich  have  been  found  to  be  sound  in  the 
marketing  of  eggs  and  other  produce,  and  to  adopt  such  other  methods  as 
give  promise  of  more  efficient  merchandising,  I  do  not  need  to  enlarge 
upon  the  following  basic  principles  which  we  employ: 

1.  We  sell  to  large  buyers  for  slightly  less  than  we  do  to 
smaller  buyers,  based  on  the  old  and  well  established  principle  that  large 
quantities  can  be  sold  with  less  expense  than  smaller  lots. 

2.  During  the  storage  season  we  sell  on  an  P.  0.  B.  basis, 
but  during  the  balance  of  the  year  we  have  found  that  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to  sell  with  the  rrice  determlnied  at  the  time  the  eggs  arrive  at 
the  market. 

3.  We  sell  to  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  chain  stores  in  car- 
lots  and  L.  C  L.  lots.  Our  organization  is  not  equipped  to  sell  direct 
to  retailers.  Neither  our  personnel  nor  our  capital  is  sxifficient  to  get 
into  that  end  of  the  business,  nor  do  we  contemplate  entering  that  phase 
of  merchandising.  Our  growth  has  been  so  rapid  and  our  problems  are  so 
many  that  all  our  energies  and  time  are  required  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  present  program. 

U.  Advertising  is  done  wherever  results,  commensurate  with 
the  cost  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

5*  A  uniformly  graded  package  bearing  our  own  brands  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  sales  xjolicies. 


♦Presented  at  the  Institute  of  Cooperative  Marketing  August  I6  -  19,  1927 
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SALES  P0LICI5S  THAT  ARE  DIFFSRSMT 

I.  THE  AUCTIOM 

For  the  past  four  years,  PEP  has  used  as  part  of  its  sales 
program,  the  so-called  auction  method  of  selling.  Since  this  method  is 
not  followed  "by  any  other  egg  marketing  agency,  you  may  be  interested  in 
tracing  some  of  its  featiires  in  greater  detail. 

As  soon  as  the  cars  arrive  at  the  dock  and  are  unloaded,  our 
truckman  procures  a  12  case  sample  of  each  grade  in  the  car  and  trucks  them 
to  the  sanple  room  adjoining  the  auction  room  where  they  are  idisntified  with 
lot  numbers  and  line  numbers.  The  printed  auction  catalog  is  freely  cir- 
culated siround  the  market  and  the  buyer  upon  Ms  arrival  at  the  sales  room, 
a  few  minutes  before  the  sale  is  ready  to  begin,  inspects  the  eggs  and  makes 
notations  on  his  catalog  as  to  how  the  different  samples  compare.  Pron^jtly 
at  five  minutes  past  two  o'clock  the  warning  bell  rings  and  the  auctioneer, 
who  is  one  of  our  own  salesmen  but  specially  trained  as  auctioneer,  mounts 
the  rostrum  and  begins  the  sale,  making  whatever  announcements  are  necessary 
and  telling  of  certain  chsinges  in  the  offerings  which  have  become  necessEiry 
owing  to  delay  in  car  movements,  etc.  The  offerings  are  grouped  as  to 
grades  and  all  of  the  lots  of  the  same  brand  are  usually  offered  as  a 
group  at  one  time.  The  auctioneer  calls  for  bids.  The  bidders  gradually 
raise  the  price  toward  the  market  level  by  bidding  against  each  other.  When 
there  is  no  longer  any  buyer  willilig  to  name  a  price  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding bid,  the  auctioneer  brings  down  his  gavel  and  makes  the  sale.  Up  to 
this  point  I  am  assuming  that  the  prices  bid  by  the  buyers  are  at  least  equal 
to  or  higher  than  our  bidding-in  price.  So  far  the  procedure  does  not  differ 
from  the  ordinary  auction  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  Now  follow  the 
points  wherein  the  PEP  auction  differs  from  the  ordinary  auction. 

PEP  AUCTIOIT  NOT  A  FORCED  SALE 

It  happens  every  now  and  then,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  that 
the  bidders  do  not  reach  the  level  of  prices  which  in  our  minds  has  been 
set  as  the  absolute  minimum  at  which  we  will  sell  the  offerings.  If  the 
highest  bid  does  not  reach  that  minimum,  then  the  auction  director  halts 
the  proceedings  and  announces  that  our  so-called  bidding-in  price  for  a  cer- 
tain lot  or  lots  is  such  and  such  a  price.  Then  the  sale  is  resumed. 
Sometimes  the  bioyers  are  willing  to  offer  bids  at  the  price  announced  and 
occasionally  will  bid  against  each  other  so  tliat  sales  are  finally  made  at 
prices  higher  than  the  price  announce4.  Of  course  it  happens  too,  that 
sometimes  the  buyers  feel  tliat  the  bidding-in  price  is  too  high  and  will 
not  offer  any  bids  at  that  price.  In  the  latter  case,  we  make  no  further 
price  concession  but  anno\mce  that  we  withdraw  the  eggs  covered  by  the  bid- 
ding-in price.  Then  the  sale  is  again  resumed. 

In  order  to  help  you  visualize  some  of  the  other  happenings 
at  an  auction  sale,  we  will  assume  that  the  bidders  have  reached  or  passed 
the  minimum  price  level,  and  there  being  ao  higher  bids,  the  auctioneer 
brings  down  his  gavel  and  declares  that  John  Staith  has  bought  at  kO   l/2  cents. 
John  Smith  now  has  the  right  to  buy  10  or  more  cases  of  any  lot  offered, 
but  not  less  than  10,  nor  more  than  one  entire  lot.  He  could  not  buy  the 
entire  group.  After  Jolui  Smith  has  indicated  what  portion  of  a  pairticular 


lot  lie  desires  to  biay  at  the  agreed  price,  the  sale  continues  and  other  buyers 
offer  bids  at  that  same  price,  or  a  little  lower  or  a  little  higher,  depend- 
ing on  the  trend  of  the  market  at  that  moment.  The  same  process  continues 
until  all  the  eggs  of  the  group  offered  have  been  sold  or  withdrawn. 

It.!P0RTAHC5  OF  TEIE  BIDDIKQ-IN  PRICE 

As  you  already  have  concluded  in  your  minds,  when,  and  at 
what  figure  to  announce  the  minimum  price,  are  very  important  factors 
in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  auction  method.  If  used  too  often  it 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  auction  method.  If  we  have  a 
normal  day  with  sufficient  buyers  present  to  insure  a  broad  market,  we 
do  not  have  to  use  the  bidding-in  price  as  a  rale.  In  fact  most  of  oiir 
sales  are  made  without  its  use.  It  is  used  most  frequently  on  a  declining 
market  when  the  buyers  are  working  on  a  hand-to-mouth  liasis,  knowing  that 
the  general  tendency  is  downward.  At  such  a  time  they  soraetines  bid  low  to 
force  us  to  show  our  hand. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  how  it  is  arrived  at.  There 
is  no  set  formula.  The  sales  manager,  before  the  sale  begins,  siinply 
secures  all  the  facts  possible  about  general  market  conditions,  probable 
supplies  and  likely  demands,  and  in  his  mind  sets  the  figure  below  which 
he  will  not  sell.  As  the  auction  gets  under  way  certain  elements  of 
strength  or  weakness  may  manifest  themselves.  These  might  raise  or  lower 
the  sales  manager's  minimum  price. 

The  bidding-in  price  may  have  to  be  announced  before  a  single 
s  le  is  made,  or  toward  the  close  or  at  any  point  between,  or  not  at  all, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Our  policy  is  to  be  free  sellers  but  never 
sacrifice  the  eggs  on  the  market,  nor  be  stampeded  by  frightened  desilers. 

GAUGING  THE  0??ERIHG5  TO  MEET  THE  HSMND 

Another  exceedingly  important  feature  of  the  auction  method 
is  to  properly  gauge  the  amount  offered  so  that  there  will  be  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little.  Both  situations  have  their  obvious  disadvantages. 
We  schedule  our  offerings  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  before  after 
we  have  received  the  latest  car  passings  and  know  pretty  well  what  our 
supplies  for  the  following  ten  days  are  going  to  be.  We  endeavor  to  offer 
at  the  sale  about  the  number  of  cases  which  we  think  the  trade  will  absorb 
at  the  prices  which  we  think  the  market  justifies.  To  forecast  this  exactly 
is  a  human  impossibility,  of  course,  but  we  are  making  progress  along  this 
line  and  are  becoming  more  efficient  eafih  year.  During  the  1925  season, 
the  percentage  of  eggs  offered  which  were  withdrawn  amounted  to  26  ^,  whereas 
last  year  this  percent  was  only  about  18.  Eggs  which  are  withdrawn  from 
the  auction  are  subsequently  sold  either  at  private  sale,  or  an  auction  at 
a  later  date. 
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MAKING  THE  MABKBT 

Another  requisite  of  a  successfal  auction  is  sufficient 
Tsuyers  in  attendance.  Oar  experience  has  shown  that  there  mast  "be  tBome- 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^0   "buyers  as  a  minimum.  Our  attendance 
averages  over  100»  and  has  reached  25O.  With  such  a  large  average  attend- 
ance, together  with  the  Volvune  ^ich  we  offer,  we  have  the  factors  present 
for  making  the  market  in  a  way  that  cannot  he  accomplished  in  any  other 
method.  Having  most  of  the  htiying  power  for  our  kind  of  merchandise 
focussed  on  the  largest  offering  of  eggs  of  that  particulao*  kind  can  have 
no  other  results  than  establishing  the  real  market  at  that  particular  time. 

We  operate  the  auction  during  the  period  from  about  Augast  Isi 
until  the  first  week  in  March.  During  the  remainder  of  the  season  whl6h 
covers  the  storage  season  and  also  the  month  of  July,  we  sell  under  the 
common  methods  of  private  sale.  During  the  period  that  we  are  using 
the  auction  method,  we  also  sell  privately.  In  fact  about  30^  of  our 
eggs  are  sold  at  auction  and  705^  at  private  sale.  Tlie  auction  is  held 
every  week  day  except  Saturday,  and  lasts  from  I5  minutes  to  an  hour, 
depending  on  the  volume  offered  for  saJe.  Most  of  the  buyers  attending 
are  jobbers,  although  wholesalers  and  chain  store  buyers  also  participate. 
In  1926  the  daily  average  number  of  cases  sold  was  IO7O;  average  number 
withdrawn,  2^  or  IS^;  average  length  of  sale,  2U  minutes;  average  attend- 
ance, 105;  average  number  of  purchases,  58;  average  size  of  purcliase,  I9. 

SUMl^iARY  OF  ADVAKTA&ES  OF  THE  AUCTIOIT  METHOD 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  prices,  the  PEP  auction 
is  used  as  an  economic  tool  during  the  season  of  active  trading;  because 

1.  The  auction  proves  to  be  a  sensitive  and  accurate 
measure  of  supply  and  demand. 

2.  PEP  is  able  to  Judge  the  demand  forces  much  more  in- 
telligently by  having  all  the  buying  forces  congregated  together  at  one 
time  in  one  room. 

3.  Auction  prices  lead  the  way  down  on  a  declining  market 
and  lead  the  way  up  on  an  advancing  market. 

U.  The  auction  keeps  the  market  cleared  of  stocks  and  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

5.  Auction  prices  serve  as  an  unquestioned  expression  of 
value  for  the  particiilar  grade  of  egg  offered  at  the  time  itx  is  sold. 

6.  Public  knowledge  of  Auction  prices  fron  day  to  day  dis- 
courages wide  margins  of  profits  on  the  part  of  auction  buyers. 


II.  ALLCfUMEST   PLAN 

The  second  policy  •v^ich  you.  will  "be  interested  in  is  the  so- 
called  Allotment  Plan.  This  was  followed  during  this  last  storage  packing 
season  for  the  first  time.  Tliis  plan  was  worked  out  hy  the  PEP  to  take 
care  of  the  selling  during  the  storage  period.  In  a  nutshell  it  was  this. 
In  January  and  February  we  advertised  in  the  trade  papers  and  mailed  out 
blaoikB  to  the  mailing  list  of  ovir  active  and  prospective  customers,  inform- 
ing them  of  the  fact  that  we  were  working  this  new  plan  and  inviting  their 
cooperation.  They  were  to  fill  in  the  blanks  indicating  the  grade,  amount 
and  the  time  of  shipment  desired  and  return  the  blank  to  us  by  February  2Uth, 
at  which  time  the  subscription  books  would  be  closed  and  allocation  would 
then  be  made.  Some  of  the  weeks  were  oversubscribed  and  some  of  them  had 
fewer  buyers  than  our  capacity  called  for.  After  leveling  off  the  oversold 
periods  by  placing  them  in  the  different  weeks  which  could  take  them,  we 
announced  to  each  applicant  that  we  were  scheduling  his  shipment  for  a  cer- 
tain grade  for  a  certain  week.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  about 
60^  of  our  total  amount  of  branded  stock  available  during  this  storage 
period  was  applied  for  and  allocated  faring  the  first  week  in  March  when  our 
season  opened. 

In  allocating  the  applications  we  gave  first  consideration 
to  those  who  depend  on  us  for  their  eggs  for  current  consumption.  Wherever 
there  was  conflict  in  application  dates,  we  had  to  give  first  choice  to  the 
one  who  was  going  to  use  our  eggs  for  immediate  consuiiption.  Following  the 
allocation  of  that  portion  the  balance  was  on  an  equal  footing,  but  in  the 
case  of  conflicting  dates  we  would  give  preference  to  the  one  whose  appli- 
cation bore  the  earlier  date. 

In  order  to  work  this  plan  it  was  necessary,  of  coursp,  for 
us  to  estimate  months  ahead  of  time  just  how  msLo^r   cases  of  each  grade  would 
be  available.  This  was  worked  out  by  using  our  previous  year's  experience, 
estimating  the  probable  increase  in  production.  We  committed  ourselves 
not  for  the  full  amount  called  by  the  estimated  schedule,  but  up  to 
within  SO  or  90^  of  that  figure.  In  some  cases  we  had  a  few  customers 
not  qualified  under  the  Allotment  Plan  uniting  for  shipments  for  certain 
weeks,  and  if  any  surplus  over  and  above  koor  committments  showed  up  at  the 
paclcing  plants,  we  communicated  with  the  prospective  buyers  and  if  they 
were  still  interested  we  sold  them  at  the  announced  price. 

When  ap-Dlications  were  made  it  was  on  the  basis  that  the  price 
would  be  determined  and  announced  during  the  week  in  which  the  car  was 
shipped,  Accordingiy  to  the  application,  the  buyer  had  the  opportunity  of 
cancelling  two  weeks  prior  to  the  scheduled  shipment.  During  the  entire 
storing  season,  the  price  for  the  eggs  was  announced  during  the  week  prior 
to  shipment.  You  may  think  that  this  arrangement  whereby  the  bviyer  did  not 
know  what  the  price  of  his  eggs  was  to  be  xintil  the  week  for  shipment  came 
is  a  severe  one  and  not  sound  business,  but  through  confidence  which  we  have 
built  up  we  found  that  not  many  of  our  buyers  hold  off  because  of  this  stipuf 
lation.  This  price  was  arrived  at  through  agreement  by  the  shipping  associa- 
tions and  the  PEP  selling  organization. 
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III.  SAHD-OLBAIJM)  EGGS 

A  third  selling  policy  which,  is  unique  with  the  PEP  is  the 
selling  of  sand-cleaned  eggs.  We  have  installed  at  Petaluma,  Seattle* 
and  Cliicago  machines  for  removing  stains  from  eggs  hy  the  use  of  clean 
white  sand  hlown  against  the  shells  aS   the  eggs  move  on  conveyors  through 
the  cleaning  conpartment .  We  have  found  this  to  be  the  test  solution  to 
the  prohlem  of  discouraging  the  merahers  from  washing  the  eggs  with  flxiids 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  keeping  quality  of  the  egg.  We  pay  the  pro- 
ducer almost  as  much  for  soiled  eggs  as  we  do  for  clean  eggs  and  then  hy 
the  use  of  the  sanding  machine,  we  are  aole  to  remove  the  stains  and 
sell  them  without  a  large  loss,  such  as  is  occasioned  by  the  sale  of 
dirty  eggs.  In  the  early  days  the  producer  was  paid  mach  less  for  his 
soiled  e;Tgs  than  for  the  top  grades,  and  consequently  sometimes  yielded 
to  the  tenptation  to  remove  the  stains  by  washing.  !I7hese  sanding  machines 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000  smd  therefore,  cannot  be  utilized 
except  where  there  is  a  large  volume  of  eggs  to  be  cleaned. 

In  order  to  aid  us  to  do  the  most  efficient  Job  possible 
we  tabulate  certain  statistics  of  receipts,  consunption,  production, 
retail  chain  store  prices,  and  in  cases  where  we  need  the  information 
most  we  make  charts  for  use  in  laying  out  selling  campaigns  and  in 
determining  price  levels. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  most  of  our 
volome  goes  to  chain  stores,  although  an  examination  of  our  Accotmts 
Receivable  would  show  the  vast  majority  of  names  to  be  those  of  jobbers. 

We  believe  in  puttling  the  producer  and  consumer  as  close 
together  as  possible.  We  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  wholesatlers 
or  jobbers  because  there  is  a  function  which  each  of  them  perform  and  we 
are  not  shortsighted  enough  to  think  that  we  can  displace  these  two  agents. 
Some  of  our  eggs  are  being  sold  to  the  SUNRISE  EGG  PHOrWCERS,  which  is  a 
corporation  also  owned  by  the  Producers.  This  corporation  is  marketing 
through  jobbers  and  chain  stores  a  stamped  egg  in  cartons.  Some  of  the 
dealers  felt  that  this  was  a  move  on  our  part  to  eliminate  the  jobber, 
but  it  is  no  different  tlian  our  function  which  we  perform  with  the  balance 
of  oar  eggs,  that  is  selling  them  to  wholesaler,  jobber  and  chain  store. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  has  been  directed  almost 
entirely  to  our  sale  of  eggs.  The  same  general  policies  lie  back  of 
our  poultry  selling. 

To  catch  up  the  loose  ends  of  my  discussion,  I  would  sum 
up  the  PEP  iales  Policies  as  follows:  We  endeavor  to  utilize  all  the 
established  selling  methods  which  have  demonstrated  their  worth,  to  in- 
coi*porate  such  new  methods  as  give  promise  of  more  efficient  merchandising  - 
in  short  to  use  all  methods  which  any  successfol  business  man  would  follow. 
We  try  to  avoid  the  fallacy  that  the  cooperative  form  of  organization  in 
and  of  itself  alone  is  a  magic  word,  and  inject  into  our  selling  all  the 
enterprise  and  hard-headed  business  sense  at  our  command. 
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A  certificate  of  Indebtedness  of  a  non-stock  plant  is  as  satisfactory  as  the 
stock  plant.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at  a  point  in  our  e^^erience 
when  we  can  say  uriiich  is  better  but  some  of  us  in  this  department  are  wondering 
very  seriously  whether  if  it  has  been  possible  it  would  not  have  been  better 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  non-stock  plant.  Working  as  we  do  in  almost  every 
field  of  cooperative  enterprise,  there  seems  to  be  the  tendency  where  the  non- 
stock plants  are  ninety»-five  per  cent  of  the  type  of  financing  to  look  at  their 
organization  as  something  apart  fTom  themselves.  They  belong  to  the  cooperative 
rather  than  the  cooperative  belonging  to  them.  We  are  wondering  if  that  is  not  a 
dangerous  thing,  rather  unsatisfactory  and  undesirable,  but  certainly  it  would 
seem  to  me  personally  that  a  man  who  is  tied  to  any  organization  through  having 
considerable  capital  stock  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  lojral  to  that  organiza- 
tion than  when  he  gets  back  a  piece  of  paper  as  funds  which  have  been  withheld 
from  the  sale  price  of  his  product.  Yes,  I  get  a  certificate  of  indebtedness,  but 
it  does  not  mean  anything.  We  hope  to  get  enough  experience  eventually  to  say  one 
way  or  another  which  is  working  out  better. 


HOT  CAN  M  ASSOCIATION  SECUHE  DESIRED  QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 
AND  REGULAEITY  OE  PRODUCTION 

by 

E.  0.  Miner 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  "How  Can  An  Associa- 
tion Secure  Desired  Quality  and  Quantity  and  Regularity  of  Production" 
cannot  "be  answered  even  in  part  "by  drawing  on  the  experience  of  other 
successful  associations  in  different  localities.  As  has  been  brought 
out  in  other  talks  at  this  Institute,  the  field  of  cooperation  in  New 
England  has  many  aspects  of  a  natiire  different  from  that  obtaining  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

The  local  farmer  in  the  past  was  able  to  readily  sell  his 
egg  production  without  much  concern  regarding  quality  or  grading.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  was  selling  native  eggs  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  quality.  Neither  did  continuity  of  supply  enter  into  his  marketing 
problems  extensively  because  the  year  round  demand  was  good  and  the  sup- 
ply readily  absorbed.  But  for  approximately  the  past  five  or  six  years, 
conditions  have  been  changing.  At  first  this  change  was  gradual,  but 
none  the  less  significant.  At  this  time  decidedly  different  conditions 
are  apparent.  Farm  eggs  have  not  been  in  such  good  demand.  Sales  sire 
not  so  readily  made.  Keener  competition  has  developed.  Still,  with  the 
exception  of  the  owners  of  specialized  plants,  few  poultrymen  have  taken 
the  time  to  study  the  trend  of  the  market,  and  are  therefore  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  changing  deotiand  requiring  better  quality  and  grading; 
nor  have  they  analyzed  the  causes  and  results  of  new  competition. 

If  one  don't  know  what  is  wanted,  how  cs^n  he  supply  it? 
That  is  to  a  large  extent  the  position  the  producer  is  in  with  reference 
to  delivery  of  his  product  to  the  association  because  of  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  market  req-uirements.  That  is  the  problem  that  we  have  on 
our  hands.  If  we  are  to  get  a  better  quality,  a  bigger  qxiantity  and  a 
more  regular  supply  —  and  that  is  what  we  must  have  because  they  are  es- 
sentiauL  requirements  to  the  success  of  our  cooperative,  aS  well  as  that 
of  its  individual  members  —  then  we  must  educate  those  members  to  such  a 
production  program.  In  the  first  place  we  must  tell  our  members  exactly  a 
what  is  wanted;  if  we  go  further  and  tell  them  why  it  is  wanted,  it 
will  help  much  more,  but  we  must  first  specify  clearly  and  plainly 
the  exact  needs.  With  a  membership  more  or  less  ■uninformed  of  these 
requirements  of  the  market  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  develop,  we  must 
bring  all  of  the  facts  before  oTir  producers,  and  a  realization  of  their 
responsibilities  must  be  registered  with  them  if  we  are  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  pro(1uctjjT^ted.  In  this  educational  campaign  we  must  even  go 
further  and  show/the  desired  results  can  be  obtained. 

The  service  of  a  field  man  for  this  purpose  would  no  doubt 
work  out  to  good  advantage.  But  unfortunately  in  our  own  case  we  are 
not  at  this  time  in  a  position  to  add  to  our  force  of  employees.  We 
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are  doing  the  next  best  thing.  The  assistance  of  the  County  Agents, 
the  Bxtension  Service  and  the  College  are  enlisted  to  aid  in  this  edu- 
cational work.  We  do  keep  hammering  away  at  these  vital  subjects  in 
our  weekly  pool  letters;  and  some  supplementary  sheets  and  letters 
are  also  occasionally  mailed  out. 

At  the  annual  members'  meeting  these  subjects  are  again 
discussed. 

The  educational  work  could  be  continued  infrequently  at 
district  meetings  but  again  in  our  case  the  membership  is  widely  scat- 
tered and  not  extensive  and  sufficient  interest  cannot  be  aroused  un- 
der present  conditions. 

G-eneral  publicity  in  the  trade  papers  with  articles  by 
recognized  authorities  and  statistical  comparative  figures  which  wouGLd 
exhibit  the  evident  better  net  returns  that  would  be  obtained  by  the 
poultrymeni  by  following  such  a  program,  would  be  of  material  assis- 
tance and  help  drive  home  the  facts. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  have  made  no  reference  to  two  pos- 
sible control  methods  which  might  accomplish  results  ~  ones  that  have 
produced  results  in  other  lines  and  other  sections.  I  refer  to  the 
penalty  contract  for  over  and  under  production,  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  breed  and  feed.  Conditions  in  New  England  at  the  present 
time  make  both  of  these  methods  in^ractical  and  are  therefore  given 
no  consif^eration  here. 

Again  I  repeat  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  of 
education.  Equally  important  however  in  solving  this  problem  is  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  which  have  made  necessary  the  adoption  of  a 
production  program  as  is  outlined  further  along  in  this  tsulk. 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  whys  and  wherefores  involved  in 
bringing  about  the  changed  conditions  as  now  exist  in  the  marketing 
of  Connecticut  eggs;  what  are  the  new  requirements  and  how  they  can 
be  met. 

The  poultry  industry  serving  the  metropolitan  and  surrounding 
district  has  seen  the  passing  of  the  time  when  "eggs  is  eggs."  A 
continually  growing  consumer  demand  for  strictly  fresh  native  eggs  has 
created  a  trade  requirement  for  as  nearly  a  perfect  egg  as  can  be  pro- 
duced and  marketed. 

Right  in  otir  front  door  yards,  so  to  speak,  is  the  great- 
est egg  market  in  the  world.  We  are  practically  in  the  center  of  an 
area  containing  over  20,000,000  people.  This  population  has  by  far 
the  highest  purchasing  power  of  any  population  of  similar  size  and  con- 
centration on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  market  for  high  grade  eggs  in 
this  area  rightfully  belongs  to  the  Eastern  poultrymen,  but  if  he  is  to 
reap  the  fall  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  this  market  and 
continue  to  develop  it,  he  must  practice  the  most  improved  methods  of 
poultry  husbandry,  as  well  as  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  methods 
employed  in  putting  his  eggs  on  the  market. 
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Those  closely  in  touch  with  local  market  conditions  are 
familiar  with  the  continual  and  increasing  competition  from  the  cen- 
tral westt  the  middle  west  and  the  far  west  —  a  coii5)etition  that  often 
times  results  in  the  loss  of  markets  for  our  own  Connecticut  produced 
eggs.  And  this  is  true  in  other  New  England  states.  I  do  not  refer 
to  what  we  commonly  speak  of  as  "westerns*"  "but  eggs  that  compete 
with  our  high  grade  native  stock. 

With  particular  reference  to  Pacific  Coast  eggs,  which 
offer  the  greatest  competition  at  the  present  time,  these  are  ship- 
ped "by  freight  or  express,  under  refrigeration  if  necessary  and  reach 
the  trauie  in  good  condition  smd  are  often  sold  to  the  consumer  as 
native  eggs.  They  arrive  in  large  uniform  quantities  on  the  New  York 
market,  are  accurately  graded  for  size  and  color,  packed  in  new  cases, 
and  have  a  good  standing  with  the  trade.  The  margin  between  the  N.  Y. 
quotations  for  Fersey  Hennery  Whites,  closely  selected  extras  (and 
this  grade  represents  the  choicest  eggs  produced  in  the  east  and 
account  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  eggs  sold  in  New  York  City) 
and  Pacific  Coast  white  extras  has  "become  smaller  and  smaller,  that  is 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  premium  for  nearbys  would  run  up  to  ap- 
proximately ten  cents  a  dozen,  now  we  find  at  certain  seasons  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  eggs  are  the  ones  that  bring  the  premiums. 

And  why  has  this  come  about?  Oar  western  fellow-producers 
have  organized  their  cooperatives;  they  have  closely  studied  market 
conditions,  standardizing  their  pack,  in^roved  their  quality,  intro- 
duced efficient  marketing  methods  and  delivered  an  egg  that  is  equal 
in  many  respects  and  superior  in  some  regards  to  most  local  eggs  —  ex^ 
cept  for  qoality. 

Quality  —  that  is  what  the  Connecticut  producer  wants  to 
guard  most  zealously.  The  significant  advantage  of  nearness  to  mar- 
ket makes  possible  the  delivery  of  a  fresher  egg  gind  a  better  egg 
than  our  western  coa^jetltors  can  ever  expect  to  deliver  and  this  dis- 
tinct advantage  of  strategic  position  should  be  capitalized  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Proximity  to  market  gives  us  three  distinct  advan- 
tages. We  can  get  our  eggs  to  market  in  a  few  hours,  whereas  it  takes 
days  for  the  western  eggs  to  reach  the  same  market  with  the  resulting 
deterioration;  we  can  profitably  deliver  in  smaller  lots,  and  therefore 
more  often,  and  finally  delivery  costs  are  much  lower.  Superiority 
of  quality  is  the  local  industry's  greatest  asset. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  local  markets  for  fancy  eggs 
because  of  careless  handling  and  marketing  methods.  The  market  for 
supreme  quality  eggs  is  the  only  one  which  promises  adequate  retxums 
to  the  commercial  egg  producer  of  Connecticut.  The  survival  of  the 
strictly  fresh  eggs  are  worth  more  money  than  any  other  egg,   and  the 
surest  sind  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  let  thepublic  convince  them- 
selves by  furnishing  them  with  an  eg^-  of  superior  q\iality  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  by  other  sections  of  the  country. 


According  to  government  figures  the  poultry  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  expanded  much  more  rapidly  than  population,  since 
1S80.  Chickens  on  the  farms  have  increased  from  102  millions  in  1880 
to  U27  millions  in  1925»  an  increase  of  3I8  per  cent.  The  increase 
has  heen  fairly  steady  except  for  the  period  of  1880  to  I89O  when  as 
actual  decrease  was  registered.  The  increase  in  population  has  heen 
leas  than  one-half  the  increase  in  chickens  on  farms.  Population  has 
steadily  increased  from  5O  million  people  in  the  United  States  to  II3 
million  in  1925  or  an  increase  of  I25  per  cent.  I  am  quoting  these 
figures  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  trend  of  egg  production  and 
to  emphasize  the  point  that  if  there  is  an  over-production  tending  to 
lower  prices,  then  it  is  even  more  essential  that  Connecticut  eggs  he 
produced  for  the  fancy  market  •—  let  others  produce  the  cheap  eggs. 

What  then  are  the  qualities  of  this  newlsdd  fancy  egg 
that  the  trade  demands.  It  must  he  a  strictly  fresh,  fall,  sweet 
egg,  with  a  smooth  soond  perfectly  clean  shell.  The  air  space  should 
he  about  the  size  of  a  dime  —  certainly  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  size 
of  a  nickel,  or  in  other  terms  from  l//S"  to  not  to  exceed  1/8"  In 
depth.  The  white  mast  he  firm  and  the  yolk  only  dimly  visible  when 
seen  under  the  candling  light. 

All  eggs  are  not  of  equal  quality  when  laid,  any  more  than 
they  are  all  of  the  same  color  and  size.  Consumers  used  to  thiiik  that 
fresh  laid  eggs  were  all  equally  perfect;  now  they  know  that  it  is  not 
80.  The  discriminating  trade  will  not  pay  top  prices  for  eggs  with 
sunken  yolks,  thin  and  watery  whites,  enlarged  and  loose  air  cells, 
thin  shells,  even  though  they  may  be  newly  laid.  The  public  has  learn- 
ed to  expect  eggs  free  from  blood  and  meat  spots  and  other  defects  and 
of  mild  flavor.  The  presence  of  even  a  few  ia5)erfect  eggs  in  a  case 
will  affect  the  sales  value  of  the  entire  case.  Grading  eggs,  by 
quality,  as  well  as  by  size,  is  therefore  necessary.  There  often  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  quality  of  eggs  of  the  same  age,  even  of  those 
shipped  in  the  same  case,  by  the  time  they  get  to  market. 

In  the  New  York  market  we  find  additional  requirements. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  the  best  trade,  it  is  necessary  that  the  yolks 
be  of  a  light  lemon  color  and  the  shells  not  only  clean  but  chalk 
white.  Darker  yolks  and  tinted  shells,  althoiigh  otherwise  perfect 
from  a  quality  standpoint,  will,  at  certain  seasons,  only  command  a 
price  of  from  5^  to  1^^   below  top  quotations.  This  point  is  brought 
out  because  in  our  own  local  markets  the  same  trade  preferences  are 
increasing,  and  the  time  may  not  be  distant  when  these  requirements 
will  be  general  in  our  markets. 

General  care»  feeding,  breeding,  housing,  water,  location, 
soil  and  climate  have  much  to  do  with  the  quality  and  size  of  the  eggt 
so  that  to  S£iy  that  the  marketing  of  eggs  begins  with  the  hen  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Much  attention  must  be  paid  not  only  to  the  number 
of  eggs  that  a  hen  lays,  but  to  the  feeding  and  breeding  to  produce 
the  largest  number  of  eg^s  of  perfect  quality,  size  and  color.  The 
effect  of  breeding,  feeding  and  care  upon  the  size,  shape,  color,  flavor 


and  q-uality  of  the  egg  Is  a  subject  that  has  "been  given  much  attention 
"by  the  State  Colleget  the  Extension  Service,  County  ^ents,  etc.,  and  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  that  angle  of  the  subject  further  at 
this  time,  except  to  merely  bring  out  the  idea  of  the  importance  of 
following  some  standard  practice  as  being  fundamentally  necesssury  to 
secure  the  desired  quality  to  start  off  with. 

Ifegs  were  not  designed  by  nature  to  be  marketed  as  a  food 
product  for  man;  they  were  designed  for  natural  incubation.  They  are 
very  delicate  in  structure  and  are  greatly  affected  by  many  different 
conditions.  To  comprehend  the  factors  that  may  affect  the  quality  of 
eggs  their  structure  and  composition  should  be  understood.  The  yolk  is 
suspended  in  the  whate  at  approximately  the  center  of  the  egg  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  membrane.  The  germ  spot  appears  on  the  surface  of 
the  yolk;  in  an  infertile  egg  it  is  small  and  irregular  in  shape;  in 
a  fertile  egg  it  is  round  and  about  l/S"  in  diameter.  The  white  con- 
sists of  albuminous  material  which  fills  the  space  between  the  yolk 
•  and  the  shell.  It  varies  in  density  —  near  the  yolk  it  is  thickest, 
next  to  the  shell  membrane  thinnest.  The  white  is  clear  and  trans- 
parent except  for  two  cloudy^white  thickened  portions  resembling 
twisted  cords  which  adhere  to  the  yolk  at  the  point  nearest  the  ends 
of  the  egg.  These  cords  are  called  chalazae,  and  allow  the  yolk  to 
totate  freely  as  the  egg  is  turned  but  serve  to  retard  the  rise  or 
settling  of  the  yolk  toward  the  shell  when  the  egg  is  left  in  one  posi- 
tion for  any  length  of  time. 

The  shell  is  largely  composed  of  lime,  is  porous  in  struc- 
ture and  allows  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  egg  contents,  the 
penetration  of  odors  and  flavors  and,  under  unfavorable  enviroiunent, 
the  entrance  of  bacteria.  Lining  the  shell  are  two  shell  membranes 
which  serve  as  a  secondary  protection  to  the  contents.  When  the  egg 
is  first  laid  and  is  still  warm,  the  contents  entirely  fill  the  shell; 
as  it  cools  and  the  contents  shrink  a  small  air  cell  is  formed  be- 
tween the  two  shell  membranes  usually  at  the  large  end  where  these  mem- 
branes separate  most  easily.  Evaporation  of  the  contents  takes  place 
with  the  asing  of  the  egg  and  the  air  cell  gradually  grows  larger. 

In  the  hen  egg,  the  shell  comprises  about  11  per  cent» 
the  white  about  57  per  cent  and  the  yolk  about  32  per  cent  of  the 
entire  weight » 

E©?s  are  a  delicate  and  perishable  food  product,  subject 
to  rat)id  deterioration,  susceptible  to  unfavorable  surroundings  and 
liable  to  injury  or  loss  by  breakage.  The  producer  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  appearance  of  eggs  under  the  candling  light,  for  it 
is  the  only  accurate  way  to  detect  the  interior  qiiality  without  break- 
ing them. 

It  is  a  truism  that  success  in  any  business  is  the  resxilt 
of  close  attention  to  small  details,  and  certainly  is  so  in  the  egg 
business,  for  while  a  good  egg  is  very  good,  a  bad  egg  is  very,  very 
bad,  and  even  a  tolerably  good  egg  is  not  very  good. 
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If  the  newlald  quality  is  to  "be  retained  until  the  eggs 
reach  the  market  they  must  le  given  proper  attention  and  have  care- 
ful handling  by  the  producers,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  involv- 
ed in  the  deterioration  of  eggs  on  the  farm  is  necessary  in  order  that 
every  precaution  may  "be  taken  toward  this  end.  There  is  no  step  or 
process  in  marketing  which  can  improve  an  egg  of  poor  quality. 

The  enemies  that  must  be  fought  in  preserving  this  new- 
laid  quality  are  heat,  dirt,  excessive  moisture,  excessive  dryness, 
wind  and  drafts. 

The  first  way  a  considerable  number  of  eggs  deteriorate 
on  the  farm  is  by  leaving  them  too  long  in  the  nests.  The  body  heat 
of  other  hens  laying  in  the  same  nest,  augmented  by  the  summer  heat, 
quickly  cause  germ  development  to  start.  In  warm  weather  nests  often 
reach  a  tenqperature  above  that  of  incubation  and  eggs  need  to  be  left 
in  them  only  a  few  hours  to  produce  a  visible  embryo  development. 
Gathering  eggs  at  least  twice  a  day  is  necessary,  especially  during  the 
hot  summer  months  and  in  extremely  cold  winter  weather.  When  one  con-    X^ 
siders  how  unnecesssury  such  deterioration  is,  steps  should  be  taken  to    ' 
prevent  It. 

Nests  should  be  located  so  that  they  are  portected  from 
direct  sunlight,  winds  and  drafts,  and  should  be  kept  clean  amd  supplied 
with  odorless  nest  material,  frequently  changed.  An  ample  number  should 
be  rrovided.  One  nest  for  each  six  hens  is  about  the  right  proportion.  , 

Boosters  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  hens  except 
during  the  breeding  season. 

Broody  hens  should  be  kept  out  of  the  nests.  They  fight 
with  other  hens  using  the  nests,  often  breaking  or  soiling  the  eggs, 
and  their  body  heat  is  bad  for  the  eggs. 


Heat  breaks  down  the  white  or  albumen  of  the  egg,  making 
it  weak  and  watery,  with  a  red  ring  around  the  air  cell,  and  makes  the 
yolk, dark,  red,  or  highly  colored.  In  fertile  eggs  heat  starts  in- 
cubation at  70  degrees  F.  causing  blood  rings.  Even  infertile  eggs 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees  or  higher,  for  a  short  time  will 
often  show  as  much  shrinlcage  and  indications  of  age  as  eggs  held  in 
cold  storage  for  several  months. 


^ 


Eggs  should  be  cooled  to  at  least  bu  aegrees  w.   imiueaiaTieiy  x  . 
after  they  are  laid;  Uo  degrees  is  ideal,  but  any  temperature  from  Uo   ]\ 
to  50  gives  excellent  results.  Every  hour  above  this  temperature  is 
responsible  for  some  deteriorationp 


But  frequent  gathering  will  not  suffice  to  prevent  deteri- 
oration if  there  is  no  proper  place  on  the  farm  to  store  the  eggs  ~ 
and  apparently  this  frequently  is  the  case.  Too  often  the  eggs  are 
held  in  the  pantry,  kitchen,  woodshed  or  feed  hoa.se.  In  the  winter, 
the  fear  of  freezing,  resulting  in  holding  the  eggs  in  too  warm  a  tem- 
perature, is  responsible  for  the  marketing  of  eggs  of  poor  quality  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 
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Exceptional  care  should  "be  exercised  in  seeing  that  the 
eggs  are  held  in  a  storage  that  is  dry,  and  cool,  free  from  drafts 
and  obnoxious  odors  and  yet  well  ventilated.  Probalily  the  cellar  is 
the  "best  available  place  or.  the  farra  to  hold  eggs  temporarily,  lilhen 
exposed  to  a  drying  wind  or  draft  of  air  the  contents  evaporate  very 
fast.  The  whites  show  a  shrunken  appearance,  with  leirge  air  space 
and  "buyers  will  reject  the  eggs  as  "being  old  or  stale.  5^s  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  sunshine  with  the  wind  "blowing  over  them  will  often 
shrink  so  badly  in  a  few  hours  that  they  cannot  be  sold  for  fresh  eggs. 
Keep  the  eggs  off  from  a  Aamp   or  cement  cellar  bottom.  Odors  and 
flavors  of  all  sorts  are  readily  absorbed  by  eggs  while  being  held, 
especially  if  the  air  is  motionless,  moist  and  warm,  or  fluctuating 
in  temperature.  Care  mast  be  taken  to  avoid  such  odors  as  those  of 
filth,  mold,  disinfectants,  gasoline,  decaying  vegetables,  foul  and 
stagnant  water.  Apples,  quinces,  or  other  fruits  sire  often  known  to 
impart  odors  or  flavors  to  eggs. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  marketing  of  dirty  eggs  in 
this  locality.  Dirty  shells  make  the  eggs  \mattractive  to  buyers 
and  bring  lower  prices.  Dirt  also  brings  into  close  con'-act  with  the 
eggs  the  germs  of  mould  and  other  bacteria  which  rapidly  find  their 
way  tlirough  the  porous  shell  and  begin  their  work  of  spoiling  the  con- 
tents, often  imparting  a  tainted  or  unpleasant  flavor,  ^gs  will  be- 
come soiled  or  stained  by  mud,  filth,  breakage  of  other  eggs,  wet  nest 
material  and  the  like.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  eggs  as 
clean  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  produce  clean  eggs  is  to  keep  the 
fowls  from  maddy  yards  and  to  provide  clean  and  adeqiiate  litter  for 
the  nest.  But  if  the  eggs  are  dirty,  by  all  means  clean  tiiem,  and 
wash  them  if  necessary.  It  is  true  that  moisture,  whether  from  dew, 
rain  or  washing,  dissolves  the  "bloom"  or  albuminous  protective  coat- 
ing deposited  on  the  shell  whenttie  egg  is  laid  and  wh-'le  the  trade 
•orefers  unwashed  eggs,  still  a  clean  egg  is  even  more  desirable,  and 
under  the  conditions  of  frequent  marketing  as  exist  locally,  very  little 
harm  will  result  providing  the  eggs  are  sold  for  itornediate  consumption 
as  is  most  generally  the  case  and  not  for  storage. 

The  vigilance  that  has  been  practiced  to  this  point  of 
marketing  must  be  continued  further.  The  results  of  the  painstaking 
methods  pursued  in  the  production  and  care  of  your  eggs  can  be  complete- 
ly nullified  by  careless  packing  and  the  use  of  improper  packing 
material. 

Use  only  good  strong  cases,  and  whether  new  or  old  examine 
them  carefully  before  packing  eggs  in  them.  Don't  let  them  get  wet. 
Don't  use  cases  that  are  poorly  made,  warped  or  misshapen.  Store  the 
cases  and  fillers  in  a  clean  dry  place  away  from  coal  dust,  kerosene 
and  gasolene.  Insriect  the  fillers  closely.  Discard  those  that  are  stain- 
ed, torn,  non-rigid  and  have  broken  or  bent  ends,  because  their  use  will 
resTolt  in  broken  eggs.  Dirty  flats  and  fillers  produce  dirt 
rings  and  soil  the  eggs  in  an  almost  unbelievable  manner.  G-et  the  habit 
of  always  knocking  the  dust  from  the  flats  and  fillers,  as  the  eggs  are 
packed.  After  all  good  cases  and  packing  material  are  cheapest  in  the 
end. 
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It  is  best  to  pack  the  eggs  as  soon  as  the  animal  heat 
leaves  them,  which  at  the  time  the  egg  is  laid  is  approximatelj/-  lOS 
degrees.  If  they  are  not  packed  at  once,  keep  them  covered.  If  the 
eggs  are  washed,  they  should  he  t  .oroxighly  dried  "before  packing  them 
into  the  case  because  the  water  collecting  where  the  eggs  and  fillers 
and  flats  meet  quickly  causes  a  stain  to  form,  and  they  will  be  graded 
then  as  dirties.  Put  the  large  end  of  the  egg  up  in  the  fillers. 
The  main  reason  for  this  is  because  the  air  space  is  almost  always 
at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  and  as  the  air  is  lighter  tlian  the  rest 
of  the  egg,  it  should  be  on  top.  If  the  eggs  ai" is -packed  large  end 
down,  the  air  keeps  pressing  against  the  rest  of  the  egg  as  it  is 
trying  to  reach  the  top.  This  weakens  the  two  membranes  around  the 
air  space  and  often  causes  them  to  split  apart  and  this  rupture  creates 
a  free  floating  bubole  making  the  egg  loose  and  sliaky. 

Oversized  eggs  are  best  packed  in  the  top  filler,  tilted 
diagonally  so  that  they  do  not  stick  above  the  filler.  If  the  eggs 
run  large,  it  is  best  to  build  up  the  case  with  cleats  across  the  ends 
and  center  piece.  Newspapers  or  excelsior  should  not  be  stuffed  as 
padding  arotmd  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  case,  as  it  destroys  the 
cushioning  end  of  the  fillers.  Serious  breakage  often  results  from 
eggs  so  packed.  Never  nail  the  top  to  the  center  board.  Never  stand 
a  case  of  eggs  on  end. 

Deliveries  should  be  made  as  frequently  as  possible,  and 
at  the  least  twice  weekly.  Don't  hold  the  eggs  for  a  large  shipment. 
It  is  better  to  ship  a  single  case,  or  even  a  half  c?tse  of  fine  eggs 
that  will  bring  top  price,  than  to  make  a  larger  shipment  of  old  eggs 
that  will  not  please  the  b\iyer. 

Another  phase  of  the  business,  and  of  vital  interest  to 
the  producer,  is  the  net  retiirn  per  bird.  Q:uantity  and  regularity 
of  production,  two  of  the  important  factors  in  securing  satisfactory 
results  are  frequently  not  given  the  consideration  they  deserve.  5^g 
production  is  just  as  much  of  a  manufacturing  business  as  that  of  mak- 
ing shoes  ore  brass  or  cigars.  The  successful  manufacturer  studies  his 
market,  analyzes  its  requirements,  and  then  endeavors  to  give  thepublic 
what  it  wants  when  it  wants  it.  The  poultryman  must  do  likewise. 
While  a  100  per  cent  job  cannot  be  expected  in  the  elimination  of 
seasonsil  production,  still  a  decided  improvement  can  be  ma.de  if  the 
fsjnner  will  give  this  problem  serious  consideration. 

The  producer  should  know  that  the  trend  of  pealr  prices  is 
gradually  movKing  backward.  Whereas  a  number  of  years  ago  winter  fresh 
eggs  were  a  scarcity,  this  condition  no  longer  exists.  It  is  during 
the  BUimaer  and  fall  months  that  the  demand  is  not  satisfied. 

The  successful  poultiTman  has  learned  that  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September  are  very  profitable  months  of  the  year  for 
producing  market  eggs.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  upward  trend  of 
the  egg  market  without  a  corresponding  ir crease  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 


X 
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Better  "breeding,  housing,  and  feeding  are  greatly  increas- 
ing the  profits  of  individual  poTiltry  raisers.  The  old  theory  held  by 
some  that  a  hen  had  a"bout  so  many  egg  capacity  and  a  big  spring  Igiy 
meant  a  light  fall  and  winter  lay  is  not  treu  —  at  least  of  the  well 
kept  hen.  Whatever  the  market  price,  the  individual  farmer's  problem 
is  to  produce  more  eggs  per  hen.  Itiat  is  how  he  survives. 

Farmers  are  learning  that  the  advantages  of  keeping  pure- 
bred stock,  and  when  fed  freely  with  a  good  poultry  ration,  scientifi- 
cally compounded  and  balanced,  prepared  from  tested  materials,  will  not 
only  lay  more  eggs  during  the  natural  flush  season,  but  thej'^  will,  if 
kept  at  it,  lay  more  eggs  in  the  season  when  the  ordinary  hens  rest. 
The  increased  production  and  the  better  condition  of  poultry  will  am- 
ply repay  the  additional  cost  in  labor  and  feed. 

The  main  thing  about  feeding  hens  for  large  production  is 
to  keep  the  fowl's  appetites  good;  to  balance  their  food  so  that  there 
is  no  undue  strain  in  producing  eggs  and  maintaining  their  health 
and  weight  at  the  same  time.  Poorly  fed  hens  are  the  poorest  layers, 
regardless  of  how  they  are  bred  —  they  are  more  or  less  like  an  engine 
without  fuel.  To  be  able  to  profitably  feed  layers  they  should  shell 
out  the  limit  of  eggs  for  their  breed  and  also  maintain  their  bodies 
in  a  good,  healthy,  thrifty  condition.  One  big  reason  that  birds 
don't  lay  as  well  in  July  and  August  is  that  they  get  thin  in  flesh. 
It  takes  so  much  feed  to  keep  their  bodies  in  at  least  a  livable  condi- 
tion. If  you  get  them  to  eat  a  little  more  than  what  their  bodies 
require  it  goes  in  the  eggs. 

High  production  in  the  fall  months  is  obtained  in  two  ways, 
either  by  holding  up  the  production  of  the  old  hens  which  must  be 
selected  for  late  molting,  or  having  early  pullets  that  begin  their 
laying  in  July  or  Atigust,  so  that  they  lay  heavily  dviring  the  fall  months. 
Such  pullets  must  be  hatched  in  February  to  not  later  than  early 
April.  Early  hatching  should  be  practiced  much  more  extensively. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  talk  to  discuss  the  breeding, 
feeding,  housing,  culling,  lighting,  and  other  aspects  of  the  poultry- 
man's  problems  of  scientific  management  to  secure  satisfactory  results, 
but  rather  to  set  before  you  the  aims  that  the  poultry  man  should  en- 
deavor to  accomplish.  To  most  poultrymen,  the  en-umeration  of  these 
points,  will  suggest  the  best  methods  ajid  policies  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed to  secure  the  desired  results. 

The  results  of  the  research  work  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
along  the  lines  of  this  discussion  are  of  particular  interest  and  are 
quoted  in  part  below.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  important  factors  that 
appear  to  influence  returns  in  the  poultry  business  as  shown  by 
records  kept  on  Maine  farms  during  the  period  of  Nov.  1,  1921,  to  Oct. 
31 »  I92U. 
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1.  Labor  income  increased  as  the  average  egg  production  per  hen  increased. 

2.  The  larger  the  percentage  of  pullets  in  the  flock  the  greater  was  the 

average  egg  production  and  lahor  return  per  bird. 

3.  "Eggs   from  pullet  flocks  brought  a  higher  average  price  per  dozen  for  the 

year  than  did  eggs  from  old  hen  flocks. 

U,  Pullets  hatched  before  May  1  Isdd  more  eggs  and  paid  a  higher  labor 
return  per  hen  than  p;illets  hatched  after  May  1. 

5.  Hens  kept  in  large  pens  laid  more  eggs  per  hen  and  required  35  per  cent 

less  labor  than  those  housed  in  small  pens. 

6.  The  cost  of  feed  rei^resented  83  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  keeping 

hens,  outside  of  labor. 

7«  Blocks  culled  made  a  higher  average  egg  production  and  greater  labor 
return  than  flocks  not  culled. 

8.  irtificial  lights  increased  production  slightly. 

9»  There  was  no  important  difference  in  labor  return  per  hoior  from  the  four 
most  common  returns. 

10.  Large  flocks  paid  100  per  cent  greater  labor  ret\irn  per  hour  than  did 
small  flocks. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  if  our  message  is  carried 
to  the  producer,  not  once,  or  twice,  but  continually;  if  the  facts  and 
figures,  the  needs  and  the  advantages  are  logically  and  convincingly 
stressed,  then  we  can  register  with  him  the  responsibility  he  must 
accept  in  the  whole  economic  scheme  of  working  out  our  own  salvation. 

The  determination  and  the  effort  to  do  the  best  one  can 
in  following  this  program  will  do  much  toward  establishing  the  en- 
viable reputation  on  the  market  that  we  as  a  cooperative  are  striving 
for  as  a  means  of  again  making  the  Connecticut  egg  supreme  in  its  own 
markets. 


*PEICE  POLICIES  OF  COOPEIUriVE  l.ARI^STIIIa  ASoOCIATIOWS 

by 

J.    T.   Horner 


A  few  years  atco,  aiTioii^j  certain  i^roups,  control  of  supply 
vas  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  price.   I  think  today  that  the  pro- 
grain  of  controlling  supply  and  equalization  of  production  throughout 
the  year  is  more  of  a  business  ;^jroblera  than  a  jrice  problem.   It  is 
really  for  the  purpose  of  -■'stter  supplyir^"  the  demand  of  the  market 
rather  than  control liiii-^'  the  price.   I  thinl<:  we  have  passed  through  the 
monopolistic  iron-clad  contract  stage  of  cooperation.  \/e  are  looking 
at  our  problem  today,  hov;ever,  I  believe  too  much  in  piece  meal  rather 
than  loo'dng  at  it  in  its  entirety.  A  -jreat  many  people  say  that  this 
agricult\u'al  ^jroblem  is  goinr,  to  be  solved  by  cooperation.  Others  say 
by  marketing.  YiTiy  not  look  at  it  in  its  entirety?  Why  not  look  at 
agricultural  situation  as  a  whole;  at  the  economic  significance  in  all 
of  its  varioxis  phases? 

As  farmers  we  are  after  certain  things:  good  profits  from 
our  operations.  Y/hat  is  profit?  Profit  is  tlie  difference  betv/een 
income  a:id  outgo  or  expense.  The  American  people  think  about  raising 
income  when  pi-of  i  ts  vanish.  ,ie   might  just  as  effectively  reduce  the 
expense  levjl:  decrease  ouj:  expense  and  secure  the  return  of  profit. 
\7e  are  going  to  give,  in  the  n>^xt  fev/  years,  a  great  deal  more  attention 
to  the  problems  of  our  expenses  and  less  proportionate  attention  to 
the  problems  of  our  Inco.ae.   I  do  not  mean  at  all  that  v;e  are  going  to 
disregard  ;,;ric&s  but  we  are  not  going  to  consider  price  exclusively 
and  let  the  other  phiises  of  economics  and  agriailturc  take  care  of 
themselves, 

Fo7/  what  are  the  elements  of  cost?  You  have  labor,  equip- 
ment, land  expense,  overhead  cost,  and  supplies.   TIk^so  iti:.ras  must  be 
given  strict  attention  if  cosbs  arc  to  be  reduced.  At  this  point  wo 
confront  the  prohiems  of  such  organisations  as  Eastern  States  organi- 
zation; those  supplying  thu  needs  of  the  farmers.  ¥e  need  to  think  of 
cooperation  not  as  merely  one  phase  of  the  farmers'  business,  but  as 
three  phases.  That  is,  productive  organizations  such  as  pure  seed 
associations,  pure  bred  sires,  etc.  Tlien  the  orsanization  that  ftir- 
nishes  farmers  Virith  the  suiiplies  they  need  in  their  productive  prac- 
tice and  the  markuting  organization, 

IVe  are  going  to  -jivo  more  and  raort;  attention  as  time  goes 
on,  to  these  other  phases  of  cooperr.tion  than  wo  h'.,ve  in  the  past. 

Ve  iiTust  accupt  fixially,  I  think  thai,  no  marketing  system 
or  price  policy  in  themselves  are  going  to  mtJc.j  for  profitable  agri- 
culture, llo   marketing-  systc:i\  is  goir^j'  to  brirg  a  profit  to  the  farm 
where  scieiicc,  industry  and  frugality  rre  stT'inccrs,     V/e  need  to 
operate  and  direct  out  busin.cs  in  such  a  way  as  world  economic  forces 
make  necessary  in  order  tliat  a  i^rofit  vdll  result  rather  th,-.n  ,:^tt^-mpt- 
ing  to  have  :.  pric^-  X'Olicy  thr/c  will  mrJce  a  price  v/hich  will  give  us 
a  profit  re,,  .rdlcss  of  how  v/^  operate  the  farm. 

♦  Presented  at  the  Institute  of  Goop.,ration,  Connecticut  Azi-^i.   Coller:e, 

August  19,  1927 
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up  to  this  time  v^e  h:.vu  given  nior.it  of  our  cttuntion  to 
the  probclras  of  iucrocsirig-  income.  Wh^'-t  does  income  depend  upon? 
It  depends  upon  the  quraitiuy  of  the  produce  we  hvjvo   for  sr.le  r,nd  this 
dependson  the  productive  pr:-,ctices.   If  we  str.rt  out  to  increase  in- 
come v;e  will  lu..vi^  to  give  r.ttention  to  thoc^  scientific  production 
practices  './hich  make  for  economy  and  volume , 

The  second  fr.ctor  of  income  ia,  of  course,  price  and 
this  is  the  thin;;  that  nio^t  cooperatives  have  given  their  attention 
to.   The  prices  '.;hich  the  farmer  receives,  depends  upon  the  prices 
the  con3um«-r  paya  because  out  of  the  consumeru  price  raust  come  the 
retux-n  the  farmer  r^'ets.   It  depends  upon  mark.:;tin^  cost  and  upon 
bargaining  po\/er  of  the  farmer.  Bargaining  pov«r  depends  upon  the 
knowledge  you  have  of  the  market,  upon  the  selling  ability  of  the  seller 
and  compebition.  To  increase  price  the  farmers  have  attempted  to  do 
these  three  thing's,  that  is,  raise  the  price  the  consiuner  pays,  de- 
crease marketing  cost  and  increase  the  bargaining  power  of  the  jiro- 
dxxcev. 

One  price  policy  has  been  monopolistic  and  aimed  to  get 
control  of  the  product,  "oign  up  your  men,  get  control  of  your  pro- 
ducts, force  up  the  price."  The  other  price  policy  has  been  to  get 
what  the  market  affords  and  the  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has  been 
that  farmers  }iave  been  selling  their  products  in  an  individual  way 
and  not  knowing  what  the  mcirket  afforded,  therefore,  they  have  not 
been  getting  v/hat  they  should. 

Study  deiiiand  of  the  market,  find  cut  first  of  all  what  it 
needs,  improve  the  quality  to  suit  that  demand,  decrease  marketing 
cost,  increase  bargaining  pov/er  of  the  farmers  and  decrease  the  margins 
that  the  middlemen  have  been  taking,  rather  than  let  the  farmers' 
return  be  at  a  miiiira\im. 

The  imnediate  ]-robleras  of  the  cooperatives  are  to  sell  the 
product  of  its  members  and  to  increase  thu  financial  returns  of  the 
group  of  farraers  as  a  v/hole.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  second 
policy  I  have  mentioned,  gettirii^  what  the  market  affords,  rather  than 
the  monopolistic  type  is  i,ventually  goiixg  to  return  to  agriculture 
v/hat  v/e  are  hoping  for.   It  seems  to  b>j  tlie  r.tost  hop^^ful  policy  to 
follov/. 

We  must  recognize  that  efficient  faming  and  efficient  mar- 
keting is  Kot  going  to  bring  prosperity  to  all  farmers.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  through  their  various  divisions  have  done  a  lot  to 
farther  science  in  agriculture,  to  disseminate  knowledge,  and  increase 
the  average  production  per  acre. 

The  profit  that  an  individual  gets  depends  upon  the  difference 
in  his  coiJt  and  the  cost  of  production. 

Science  in  agriculture  is  eventually  going  and  already 
has  broug'ht  benefits  to  the  consumer.   I  would  dislike  very  much  to 
see  the  time  come  when  the  farmer  wo^ild  get  the  kind  of  a  living  that 
he  wants  plus  profit  rogc.rdloss  of  the  practices  v/hich  he  follows. 
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V/o  must  on  thj  other  hcsid.   ::ivo  Dcrious  considcrr-tion  to 
securing  for  ixgricuitui'c  ii   j'rcat.r  aharc-  of  tho  national  income.  As 
has  already  bean  m.-ntionei  thcru  sx^   tv/o  problorns.  1.   The  problem 
of  the  individual  fcxi-.K-.r   malcing  a  profit  on  his  farm  .-jid  E.   the  pro- 
blem of  agriculture,  as  a  .j-roup.  Wo   must  give  serious  consideration 
to  asTiculture  as  a  cTOup  getting  a  greater  share  of  the  na.tional 
income  and  this  is  a  -problem  v;hich  involves  activities  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  cooperative  association.  We 
must  give  attention  to  the  probleais  of  agriculture  as  veil  as  to  the 
proble.as  of  the  cooperative  organizations  and  the  problems  of  its 
raerrib.ers  as  individuals.   It  is  oixr  duty  to  look  vith  hope  upon  the 
plans  for  the  general  improvement  of  farmers'  basiness.  We  someti.ies 
scoff  imd  condemn  some  plans  that  certain  groups  advance  for  the  bene- 
fit of  agriculture;  but  I  believe  that  those  parties  are  doing  a  great 
service  to  a^-riculture.  Vie   may  not  believe  in  those  plans  and  I  sup- 
pose that  most  of  us  can  say  that  most  of  these  plans  are  economically 
unsound,  but  v;e  cannot  look  at  all  of  our  problems  from  the  economic 
standpoint  alone.  \7e  must  consider  "chem  from  a  national,  economic  and 
social  standpoint. 

Vj'hat  does  selling  cooperation  mean?  Cooperation  to  me 
does  not  mean  certain  t;^''pes  of  organizations  nor  basiness  set-ups 
but  it  means  h-uuaan  relationships  and  i;.'e  must  consider  this  \;hole  pro- 
blem not  only  from  the  mechanistic  side,  but  from  the  humanistic  side. 
Can  the  problems  of  farm  life  and  farm  business  be  better  handled  by 
a  group  than  by  the  individual?   If  so,  then  each  individual  must 
decide  once  and  for  all  v/hether  he  is  going  to  bo  v/orking  alono  or 
v/hether  he  is  going  to  go  v;ith  the  group. 

'This  does  not  moan  at  all,  the  defense  of  any  particular 
policy  of  a  cooperative  or  any  iparticular  individual  manager  or  any 
particuJLar  organization,  but  it  does  moan  an  endorsement  of  a  method. 

Can  v;e  not,  as  those  interested  in  agricvilture  and  as  farmers, 
accupt  cooperation  as  a  fundam>intal  and  bring  o^xr   attention  to  the  pro- 
blem of  raaklng  these  organizations  function  more  effective  to  the  end 
that  farm  business  cjid  farm  living  may  bocoute  better? 
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The   l\vii-:.re  cf  a3TiG!i-'.lt''U'al  cooperr.ticn  will  be   jvb'c  v/imt  ^''e 
sleet  to  EiKile  it.       :ji 'enorivions  om'Oimt  of  /:,'Ood  founcLation  ivork  Ms  "been 
done;   v/e  ria\ e  the  invar.:.a'ble   lesaryxj  of  Ion;   ani  exte-isive  experismen- 
tntion  to    luir^e  us    il   ve   are   s-^if  f  j  ;;ientli-  stadiO'^s   f?,nd  &af:t  iciently 
teachable  to  profit  lov'  tl-.o&e  failvi-es:  ai'id  siiccesr/es.       The   basic  prin- 
ci;:"'ljs    of   ;jo"i5_io    cooperative  c.i-f.anisatior-  aiid  practice  have  hrien  forim."- 
lc.t;;d  aiii"    ■.luiiio:?.£.trat8d,        ITcv,'   tho   ..naesticn  hecones,   hoiv  well  vdll   local 
lei.dership  t^^he  u\   aiic.  cs-rry  through  the  tash  of  ay^rriljlr^  c^nd  adapting 
those  geiieral   priixiplee  to  the   infinito-l^'-  complex  p.nd  varied  situatioiiS 
presented  oj  different   couTiuoditios,    different  t.ypcs  of  tri.dc  or{;'anisa- 
tions,    different   f;oG;.iaiihic   J.oeations,   different   kinds   of  hizrian  saaterial? 

If  tresc.    loc.!,?-   leaders   £/ro  ;vibe   >,..nd  patient,   rcscurcefn.l, 
apen-ffl)inded  ant.  jot  tenacious Iv   devoted  to  the  luxdorlyin;^'  philosoph;-  of 
cooperation,    the  ifitrLre  v/ill  he  hright.        If  cooperative  endeavor  be   sound- 
ly and  vi^Torovisly  d-..-vclopQd  in  this   ;"cncra-!-ion  t;:erc   iv   no  reason  v.'trj  co- 
operative ajricnltvuvfu  enterprise  should  not  t.'.ic   its  place   in  the  world 
of  husincsL   affai.vs  -  in  the  v.'or].d  of  "hip  husinoss"   indeed  -  fully  com- 
parahle  to  the  position  occupied  h:"  corporate  dcvelopmont   in  the  field  of 
maruf^.ctvxiiig-,   tr-..:i.sport;  .tion,    finance  anl  tr;..o.;.        If  leaders   zjtA  rank 
and  file  prove  stuh'born,    doctriniiaire,   overreachin;:;,   easily  discouraged 
hy  reverses,   or  disposed  to  -.Torship  the  pa;.;t   insteac   of  cr.rving:  the  future, 
then  the   cutlocJc  if;   had.        T'lc  possihilities   ci    cooperation  r.s   c.  great   or- 
;;anii.in:.  force   in  r,;P'ioul  jur^  will  he   largely  rm-eali^iud.        for  m3^self,    I 
feci  that  v;c  shall  move   steadily  forv/ard. 

T'7G  J?^\'0.h,3i.::  FACfCfiS. 

'To  h;..ve  t'7c  pre  .t   adv,vit:,£ce^  toary  as   compared  '.'ith  the 
past,    even  ths-  roce.'t  pact  of  ton  yec^s   ape,       Firrjt,   the   lepal  statue   of 
cooperation  hac  hceij.  cLXtite  aicciuatcly  ostaoliohed,  "The  cooperative  ner- 

hersJiip  corporatio  il  crgr^iically  conctructed  en  the   oasis   of  ccatractu£.l  re- 
lations  for  oxclueivu  dealinp  has  'bccoi.io  an    .ccoiviplished  fact  -onder  st.atute 
ano.  case   law  as   it  stancs   ovei-  nost  pr.rts   of  tho  United  States"-""  today. 
Wo  may  incorporate  xmder  forna  v/hioh  rocoj-'iz-:    t:-.e  distinctive  needs   of 
cooperr.tive  husiaos.    ana  proceed  witli  r.ssuranoe  that  oxu-   organization  will 
not  he   cur  br  ilea  in  ciij  reasonaal-   com-se   of  action.        S^-cond,   apcncies   of 
rccearch,   analysi:.,    and  -  '.ithin  Ih-iits   -  et.,nd:'/rdiE;'.tion  of  husinoss   prac- 
tice have  hcon   set  u;^.   both  ■■vithin  aad  ■.:it>L0ut  the    cooperative  associations 
themselves  v;hich  ost;,Dlieh  a  ccntinuing  process   ni   scientific  attr.ck  and 
pro-p.'esjive   soD.ution  of   tlie  cm-rent  prohljiv.s   of  "'m.si'icns  nanaf-,enent  v/hich 
cooperatives,    lihe   other  business   concerns,   r.vast   deal   v.  ith.        The  passage 
of  the  Gooper..tive  a'arhetii-'.g  Act  of  19;^S,   the  Purnoll  Act  and  the  _appro- 
"^\rGui'Se,   }1.   G,        !J'h:;   Lejj'al   ot ',tus   of  A;3:i'mltural  Gocpi^ration,    p.   401 
*Ih-csented  at  t;'ic   I.'.otitute   -^i  Cccperative  I'x.rhetinp,    Connecticut  A-ri cul- 
tural Collepe,    St'^rrc:,    Conn.,   August   19,    1927. 
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pricitions  of  mrjiy  ctr.tcs  for  thoir  iHirporimont  St-,tion  v/orlr  glvo  evidence 
tiaat  this  mcj^ns  of  ct-br^ckin^;  tiic  ^.roolcu  of  oconomicrJ  nnd  efficient  ag- 
riculturr.l  production  r.nd  dictri'bution  is  r.ccoptod  r^s  good  public  policy'-. 

T^JO  CRITICAL  Fi.CTOP.S 

As  r^r,im;t  thoL^c  tvio  f-^^ctors  v/hich  seem  to  mo  to  Tdc  in  r. 
.  fairlv  s".tisfactory  st'.go  of  accoinplisbacnt  I  v/ould  set  tv/o  others  which 
riu\y  be  c-Jlcd  the  critic:.!  fr.ctors  or  the  open  issues  of  cooporction's 
futiirc.   Theso  arc  (I)  Price  Policies  r.nd  (2)  Purictioning  MomlDership. 

The  lr.tt^:r  of  tLoso  tv/o  hr.s  hoen  aer.lt  \;itlL  r^.th^r  fully  in 
c  proviovis  discussion.   By  v.r.y  of  plr.cing  it  in  the  present  perspective, 
we  mL--y  simply  point  o^it  the  relation  of  r.  perinr-ncnt,  smocthly-functicning 
monliership  .-aid  rc"J  cooycrr/uivo  r.v^Mevemont.   GxiXy  through  such  partici- 
pation by  grov/ea-s  is  the  cooperr.tivc  r-ssocir/bion  put  in  r.  position  to  bo 
r.  significcjitly  constructive  force  in  the  industry.   It  is  futile  to 
staci.^-  the  needs  of  the  mr.rkot  ■cud   tc  seek  to  r.d,^u3t  supplies  to  them  if 
there  is  no  r-ssurvnce  of  orderly,  disciplined  group  action  in  carrying  out 
the  suggestions.   I  hr..v>-  called  thorn  "suggostic-as"  to  soften  the  effect. 
Froquontly  they  must  bo  instrv.ctions  or  orders  if  effective  results  arc  to 
he  secur'.jtt.   But  v'o  must  learn  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  cooperative,  re- 
membering alv/ays  that  they  proceed  from  cujt  ov/n  organized  group,  grow  out 
of  a  stud;;.'"  of  the  needs  of  our  ov.n  husincss,  and  are  designed  solely  to  . 
produce  hcnefits  for  ourselves, 

PRICE  rOI'IGIES  TE3  GREAT  TEPT  OF  COOPEHAl'I'/E  LEABEHSIII? 

The  second  ra:-jor  issuj  of  coopcrativo  leadership  is  price 
policy.   Business  cooperation  aims  .at  higher  net  retiirn  to  the  producer. 
Our  v;ay  of  attaining  this  is  threvigh  mazlmuin  economy  and  efficiency  in 
handliiig-  the  prodiicts.   This  creates  no  great  issue?  consumer,  trader, 
prod\icor,  everybody  is  gratified  at  cziy   gain  that  can  he  made  hy  elimin- 
ating v/aste,  improving  handling  methods,  devising  shorter  cuts  to  market. 
But  the  other  way  in  v/hich  cooper-.tives  scslr  tc  improve  the  growers'  re- 
turn is  by  a  di:?cct  effect  upon  marhet  price.   This  is  in  itself  cjn   en- 
tirely legitimate  effort,  hut  the  cooperative  which  em.barks  upon  such  a 
course  must  do  no   with  a  full  under strmdir^-  of  what  it  is  d(,ing  and  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  rcG.i.lts,  Ijidirect  as  well  as  direct,  remote 
as  well  as  immediato,  of  the  price  policy  which  it  adopts. 

This  is  simply  anotp-jr  way  of  saying  th,--t  ccopcr'-tion,  even 
when  cast  in  the  form  of  a  iivarketing  association,  is  in  fact  oai  agency  for 
the  rrgr.nizaticn  of  agriculture,  and  if  it  is  to  be  permanently  successful 
rau.st  excrl:  an  influence  toward  the  pcriaanent  adjustment  of  supplies  to  mar- 
ket needs.   In  other  words,  it  must  "stahilize"  the  industry. 

So  far  as  m;v-  cbsorvation  goes  no  other  cooperative  group  has 
so  fully  realised  this  prohlen;  .and  adjusted  their  activities  tc  it  as  have 
the  fluid  milk  proe.ucers.   In  a  few  areas  they  have  succeeded  quite  fully 
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in  controlling  tho  3-arplii&   c.nc.  r.djustin,^  tlioir   in6.ii3try  t-:   its  mrxkct. 
In  nil   t.hoso  crcr.s   thoy  hr,ve  Ijocn  fr-vcrcd   by  the   fr.ot   ~hc/b   cons-onor  de- 
mc/Ad  is   crov/dinG  cIogu   en  the  heels   of  lccr,l   giipply,        ihc   Chicr-go   dis- 
t:-jjt  is  not  so  fr.vorr.hly  3itur,ted  r.nd  hr.s  r.ovcr  yet    oetn  r."blo  to   orgrji- 
nro   iteolf  on  i\  portfltuaont  "b-sin. 

In  anLuhor  hrr-uch   of  tho  dr.iry  induatry,    the  Ixjid-'0-Lr„kes 
.Crcciiicrios   r.ro   ^^ottin-;  Ir.r^er  net   rctvj'nc   oy  sccuriu^s'  premi-umn   :-lroc:.dy 
cv.-J.lr,hlo  on  tho  riicrlcot.       The  vcrj   success   of  thoir  efforts  to  get  a 
Ir.rf^cr  porc-:nt..v^e   of   thoir  tc'::,l   catpnt   'ver   into  the   ^^remiian  clr.ss   hrings 
thor-  free  to  fr.co  v/ith  the  in-ohlcn  of  fiiiding,'  mere  premi-ujn  uir.rkets   or  euf- 
forin.:.,  c  ncrrowin:;  of  the  :ar-r.;;in  hotv/oen  high-score  o;nd  lov;-score  huttors. 

Price   liifa.  .2-:G0i.ie:it   end  tho  Snrpltis 

A  good  price  c-lu3.st   rJ'.vc^ys   oncoiirr^drcs   production  end  disccur- 
r-Ces   conjpxiption.       This  tho  toh;.cco  cooperr.tivos  h-';-vo  hr.d  "borne  in  upon 
then.        Tho   rr.isin  ;;rowcrs  hcd  r.  f^overe   tc.ste   of  this  medicine   r-nd  the 
lencn  t^rnv.ors,   i-icc  .-ro'.vers,    r.nd   ethers  hr.ve  r-11  been  SwU£;ht   in  the  sr,me 
hont.        I  have  her.rd  one  onthuoir.a  oic   lender  in  the  cooperative  ncvement 
dev-:;lc.ro  thr..t   if  you  h:,Ye  rer.l  cooperr-ticn  there    in  no  sm-plus  prohloni.      It 
wr.s   this  doctrine  v/Lich   led  to  the  vir-vc  of  pool  fo.rnmtion  in  v.licr.t,   tohnc- 
co,    cotton,   oaid  potr.toes.       Ijach  n  st  .toiiicnt  io   such  economic  nonsense 
thnt   I  r/n  tenptcd  to   scj-  the  very  reverse   is  true  5    thrt  if  ;^ou  get  o-n 
c^ggrcssive  coopomtivc  developed,   your   inmedintc  effect   is  r.lmost  certain- 
ly tC'   create  or  a.i^gravate  the  problem  of  unorofitahle   surplus. 

This   is  net   to  raise  a  note   of  pessi:.-ism  v/ith  regard  to   co- 
operation.       It   is  merely  to  call   attention  to  the   problem  Y'hich  \;e   inev- 
itatly  find   ourselves  up  a{;air-3t  v/hen  we  em'bark  on  cooperative  undertak- 
ings. That  tu,sk  is   to  hrirv;   our   indiistry  to  a  stahle  adjustment  wxth 
its   market   and  prices   are  th.e  r;ieci-3,nism  th.roU(gh  viliich  that   stahility  is 
produced  -  or  distuj-hed,   as   the  ca^'e  may  "be. 

Two  Loctriiies   of  Cooperative   Price 

A  few  years  s.go   cooperatives  -urere  heing  ujrged  to  make  prices 
hy  fig'.irliif:  forv/ard  from  cost   of  production  or  Gomo  similar  measure  of 
the  producer's  needs  or  desi:'i.s.       Experience  demonstrates   that  the  mar- 
ket refttses   to    be  "bluffed  hy  such  a  price  policy,   "buys   v/hat   it  m;iLt   and 
can  afford  at   the  stipulated  price,    Ico-ving  the  cooiDcrative  holding  the 
sack  with  the  surplus  not  merely  of  their  own  members  "but  of  the  v/hole 
producing.  The  American  Graii"berry  Exch&aige  long  ago  learned  that  the 

only  practical  way  to  make  prices   is   to   figure  "back  from  tlic  price  at  which 
consumer  can  ano.  will  clean  tho  market.       The  price  so  recorded  docs  and 
must  toll  its   own  story  to  the  grower  £,jid  he  .miist  adjuist  his   operations  iip 
or  down  to  moet   those  real   conditions  of  the  market. 

All  this   of  cr.ur-i.e   doe:;,  not  mean  that   cooiKration  takes  a 
passive   attitude,   accepting  whatever  cxi'^ting  mari-'ots   offer.        They  are 
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alort    -no.   r,i;;;r.;OSlvc   to   develop  cz\u  s-biniulr.to  cvi-ry  outlet  which  cr-u  "bo 
discovered,       Bv..t  it   dooG  \a..-n  tii.  t,   j-C;M.r-.ll,7  sycc^'ving,    coopcr-Zcives 
hr.vc  r;i-vrGn  up  the  cr/.clj  iir.ivc  notion  th.,t  I'.ior^:   3..1comr.n3hip,    r.dvortising, 
stor'.";G   fr.cllitios   end  rAvJfoovivaoi^b   would    .Iw/.^'-e;   end  ovorjA/h.,rc  mckc  the 
consumer  co ao  through, 

Cooporativos  crc  more  ^.nd  rtioro  prone   to  r.clrait  thc.t  they  ccn- 
not  in  the   lon^'  run  offer  c  chqc.per  service  thr.n  cr,n  other  marketing  Cigen- 
cies.        In  certr.in  pioneering  poriodb  the;'-  may  show  distinct  r-dvantr-gos 
in  eliminatlnc:  v/asto  and  promotin.;\  exTicicncy.       They  should  "bo  pace--niak:rs, 
but   oucc  th.ej  have   "blazea   a  trail   other   Lar.ge-scalo   concerns   can  generally 
duplicat  .i   their  achiovcoent .        But  aliat   coopcrr.tion  can  do   is  to   provide 
r,  tcttor  service  for  the  f:,rraor,       "Safe"  seet^,  "open  formula"  feeds,  hogs 
sold  on  drossiixg  percentage,    or^ngos  made   into  nr.rir.alade  aiid  Icnons   into 
citrate  of  lime,   these  vxo  i.  few  of  the   situ.ations   in  v/hich  service  to  the 
■business    far  transcends   the  dollars   and  cents   of  mr.rketing"  cost. 

There  are   oven  cases   in  v/hlch  the  cooperative  form  can  to 
she\7n  to  "bo   iiilierently  unfitted  to  pi.^cdncG  as  good  results   as  non-coopera- 
tive Hvarkcting.        One  of  o^or  import  .nt    lessons    is  to   le:.rn  v/hen  coopera- 
tive organization  is   indicated  and  v/hcn  it    is  not.       The   idea  that  a  uni- 
form cooperative  organised  under  a  uiilforra  law,    could  prcdiicc  \iniformly 
succossfiil  results  whenever  a  ccrtr.in  perc^vut'vc  of  gToivers   cordd  he   in-    . 
duocd  to  sign  a  uniform  contr  ct,   hau  be:.n  exploded.        It   is  too  bad  v/g 
waited  so  much  effort  and  cooperativo   aoal   in  that  hopeless   effort.     The 
resultant  fr,ilurcs  have  tended  to  Ci.i3crodit   cooperation,   whereas  they. 
shoiild  only  reflect  upon  the   doctors  v:ho  used  gr'cod  ":aedicine   in  the  vnrong 
place , 

A  SETTLIj?G-IiO\T5  TlffllOD 

The  period  of  p03t-\;ar  hysteria  has   largely  passed;    coopera- 
tion is   settling,  down  to  a  nev/  epoch  of  Larger  endeavor  but   one  based  on 
hard-headed  amd  hard-uorking-  business  achicve;:iftnt .       The  spectacular  period 
along  with  the   losses   it  cnt:ailed  also  hrd.  the  merit  of  selling  the  modern 
cooper:'.tivc   idea  to  the  country".        It   is  today  a  major  plank  in  the  Govorn- 
iiient's  pro,-;r,'\ra  and  several  hujidred  thousand  dollars  are  gx)lng  into  research 
;aid  cduDc.tional  work  to  make  this  agency  of  agricultural  efficiency  more 
fully  r.vailabio   to   over  people, 

Cooperrtion  h::.3  been  accepted  by  the   large  banks   of  the  great 
financial   c-ntors    :z  well   as   by  the   snaller,    local   institutiojis.        Its   pe- 
culiar needs   and  distirictive   prr.ctices   are   being-  c,",inpathetically  cxiL  help- 
fully studied,    and  barJcers   arc   realising  th.at   it   is  easier,    dicaper  and 
safer  to   finance  mr.rkotiri;;:  in  lr.rge,    organized,  well-directed  groups  than 
in  scattered  and  disorganized  individua-1  units.        similarly  the  railroads 
and   various   trade   interests   are   ccmdng  to  "wor.v  with  the  business   coopera- 
tive  >,nd  tc   gc:A'   into  and  complement   its   activities   instead  of   fighting  this 
v/holly  natural  process   cf  agrictiltr.ral  evclution. 


Fin.-,ll3r  cccporr.t5.on   is  "c:iilAi:a.;;  up  r..  ^c.^,"al^,^  GcLv.cr/bi  ?n^,l 
i'or ohinori-   of  its   ovin  end  in  tlic  scnjcls,  \.'itliOut  wlricli  "   dGmccratic  i.nvo- 
mcnt  'of,scd  on  c;  hif/h.  qur.litjr  of  7)crscnr,l  mcabcrship  partlcipr-tion  cc/iinot 
hupe  to  sticcc-ccl,       Tliic   it  r.  ulo'.'  process  -/ad.  our  off'^rts  here  f.rc  >aild- 

in-j  for  tliG  aoxt  ^.-r-cr-.ticn  c[uitc  r,s  rauch  i:~,  lor  this.  Historj  shotrs 
thr.t  er.ch  succcodi:Y,'  wr.vo  of  coo;;icr.:.ti---c  effort,  hcv.cTcr  much  froth  and 
fowa  thoro  mi"ht  he  c.t  itr?  crest,  hr-s  cst^hlishcd  •:,  nc;:  hi£h-\vv.tcr  nx'^rk 
of  r.chicvGriont  f^-r  orG"vniscd  ;.Griculturc .       \.'c  era  r.ov;  flounder iii^,'  somc- 
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of  the   broal:or3   thr.t    jwojt    the   coui:tr:''-  in  1S15-22, 


.But   I  heliovc  v;g   :vro    rhout   t;  s-^c   crJ.Acr    so:,:!   :-.n.d   ",  stGr^rlily  ricin^,'  tide 
cf  coopcro/bivo   gv.ccgss. 
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Address  "before  New  Ea^Lcuiid,  Institute  of  Cooperation,  J-une  27,1922, 

j\nherst,  Hess, 

Greater  progress  in  cooperative  organization  ariong  farcers  has 
been  niade  during  the  last  ten  years  than  d-'orin;-,'  any  other  period  in  the  history 
of  Anerican  agriculture.  Not  only  have  the  number  of  associations,  ntJLiber 
of  nenhers  and  volune  of  "business  increased  hy  leaps  and  hounds,  but  there  has 
also  been  notable  progress  in  the  inprovenent  of  the  legal  status  of  coopera- 
tives, in  organization  and  operating  technique  and  business  efficiency. 

Another  important  phase  of  cooperative  progress  in  Anerica  is  the 
development  of  local  leadership  and  naiaagerial  talent.   Business  leadership 
is  rapidly  being  developed  within  agricultural  cooperatives.  For  instance 
in  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange;  its  General  liianager.  Earl  G.  Dezell, 
has  just  coinpleted  his  thirtieth  year  of  service  with  that  farmers'  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Dezell  started  as  an  office  boy  with  this  cooperative,  30  years 
ago,  and  has  worked  up  to  his  present  position  as  head  of  this  large  business 
organization,  ilgricultural  cooperatives  are  providing  the  machinery  for  the 
developnent  of  a  new  managerial  leadership  in  American  agriculture. 

Local  difficulties  and  reverses  of  cooperative  associations  some- 
times give  rise  to  discouragement  regarding  the  progres  of  cooperative 
marketing.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  regions  that  have  had  cooperatives 

only  a  fev;  years  and  perlu\ps  only  one  type  of  cooperative  enterprise. 
Farmers  in  such  com:.:unities  might  do  Kell  to  remember  that  cooperation  is 
nuch  older  than  their  experience  with  it,  that  other  regions  now  suffering 
no  reverses  may  have  passed  through  similar  stages  of  discouragement  in 
early  days.  Progress  in  any  human  endeavor  is  usually  based  on  lessons 
learned  from  experience. 

The  majority  of  people  probably  under-estimate  the  magnitudeof  the 
cooperative  movement  in  American  agriculture.  Beginning  in  the  sixties, 
farmers  organized  mutual  insurance  companies,  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries. The  farmers*  elevator  and  cooperative  store  came  in  the  seventies, 
followed  by  the  local  livestock  shipping  association  and  the  local  cooperative 
to  assemble,  pack  and  ship  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  early  cooperative 
enterprises  all  had  periods  of  progress  and  of  reverses.  Their  present  suc- 
cess was  not  attained  with  the  first  endeavor  but  was  fought  for  and  taken 
step  by  step  and  trench  by  trench, 

G?he  second  period  in  the  ikaerican  cooperative  movement  -  that  is, 
from  1900  to  1920  -  was  characterized  by  growth  in  numbers  of  local  co- 
operative associations  designed  to  perform  the  first  stages  of  the  marketing 
process.  During  this  period  large  gains  were  made  in  the  number  of  farmers' 
local  elevo.tors,  livestock  shipping  associations,  cooperative     creameries. 
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fruit  pq,clciiie;  associatlona  aad  other  type  of  cooperative  enterprises, 

Troin  srjiall  "beginiiiags ,  "but  with  constant  progress,  the  last 
q-uarter  of  a  century  has  seen  cooperative  narketing  oethods  applied  to  _ 
all  kinds  of  far^i  products.  Pron  a  concept  of  cooperation  which  was  little 
core  than  a  realization  of  the  econonic  need   for  changes  in  our  systea  of 
jaarketing,  we  have  "bioilt  up  thousands  of  snail  local  associations  aad  hun- 
dreds of  large  cooperative  oarketiag  and  purchasing  associations  owned  and 
controlled  "by  farcers. 

The  significant  developnent  in  the  cooperative  noveoent  during 
the  last  decade  is  the  fonaation  of  large-scale  njarketing  and  purchasing 
associations.  To-day,  there  are  approxinately  1$0  cooperative  associa- 
tions, each  of  which  transacts  an  annual  husiness  of  $1,000,000  or  oore. 
Or,  put  in  another  way,  these  I50  large-scale  cooperatives  handle  ahout 
one-third  of  the  cooperative  business  in  the  United  States, 

The  local  cooperatives  engaged  in     AssenibXlos  and  preparing 
the  product  for  aarket  have  been  sTiccessftil  in  correcting,  in  part  at  least, 
the  local  difficulties  they  were  foroed  to  neet.  Zn  the  grain  States,  for 
exaxople ,  fazners  believed  that  local  buyers  were  unfair  in  their  buying  and 
grading  practices,  so  they  forned  local  famer-cont rolled  elevators  to 
reniedy  these  abuses.  The  fruit  growers  forned  local  associations  because 
they  believed  that  their  fruit  could  be  packed  and  graded  better  and  at  less 
cost,  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  offer  buyers  a  larger  volune 
of  a  standard  prodtict.  Dairy  farmers  formed  local  creameries  and  cheese 
factories  because  they  saw  in  then  better  nethods  of  preparing  their  pro- 
ducts for  market. 

But  there  are  zaarketing  problens  which  local  associations  cannot 
handle  successfully.  For  example,  the  distribution  of  shipments  to  several 
markets  by  associations  shippiiig  the  same  commodity  results  in  competition 
between  associations  which  may  have  a  disorganizing  effect  on  the  market. 
Local  units  can  oftentimes  improve  their  bargaining  position  throu^  coordi- 
nation of  certain  marketing  functions,  A  large  organization  can  usually 
secure  more  complete  market  information,  which  is  so  essential  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  market  value  of  a  eoaoaodity,  Furthermore,  in  entering 
the  markets,  a  large  organization  can  offer  s-u&staatial  quantities  of  a 
cotaaodity  of  uniform  quality.  This  offers  to  the  large  buyer  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  his  requirements  from  a  single  seller  and  thus  reduce  materially 
the  expense  and  effort  incident  to  making  contacts  with  a  large  number  of 
small  sellers.  Furthermore,  there  are  problems  of  storage,  financing, 
transportation,  stimulation  of  demand,  and  development  of  new  uses  and  new 
outlets  for  the  product  with  which  the  local  associations  can  not  cope 
acting  alone.   For  that  reason,  in  a  number  of  coocaodity  fields,  local 
associations  have  been  Joined  in  a  federation,  or  some  other  type  of  central 
large-scale  organization  has  been  formed  to  meet  these  problems.  Some  of 
these  organizations  have  met  with  notable  success  in  their  respective  fields. 

An  outstanding  example  of  recent  large-scale  development  is  to  be 
found  in  livestock  narketing,  where  th3  early  organization  was  limited  to 
local  shipping  associations,  I)urii:ig  the  last  ten  years,  hundreds  of  these 
shipping  associations  have  not  only  enlarged  their  narketing  services  but 
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have  established  and  are  today  sellir^g  through  their  cooperative  selling 
agencies  in  the  central  uiarkets.  Some  associations  are  even  selling  direct 
to  packers.  In  I917  tho  first  of  the  large-scale  cooperative  livestock 
agencies  was  formed,  to  operate  on  the  Onalia  aarket.  Today  there  are  25 
such  agencies  operating  on  19  terminal  markets.  In  1927,  these  central 
sales  agencies  handled  approximately  11,000,000  head  of  livestock,  valued 
at  $267,000,000.  This  was  over  a  half  million  head  more  livestock  than 
these  agencies  handled  in  I926,  despite  the  fact  that  total  receipts  at 
several  of  the  large  markets  showed  a  decline  last  year. 

Beginning  with  192I,  we  saw  extraordinary  emphasis  placed  on  the 
contractual  relations  hetween  the  organization  ajad  the  individual  member, 
and  a  rapid  rise  of  the  centralized  type  of  association.   Much  emphasis  was 
placed  on  long-time  iron-clad  contracts  without  withdrawal  privileges,  and 
large  liquidated  damages  for  contract  violation.  Laws  were  placed  on  the 
statute  "books  of  most  States  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  enforcement 
of  these  contracts  and  giving  these  newly  formed  organizations  absolute 
control  of  the  crops  covered  by  the  contracts,  Tor  three  years,  or  in  some 
few  cases  for  five  years,  this  legalistic  idea  prevailed  suad  legal  force  was 
employed  without  consideration  of  existing  economic  conditions  and  _ 
practical  difficulties  involved.  Some  thought  that  a  way  had  "been  found 
to  make  farmers  stick  together  and  cooperate. 

This  centralized  commodity  type  of  organization  included  a  half 
dozen  tobacco  associations,  a  dozen  cotton  associations  and  several  "pools" 
handling  food  stuffs  of  various  kinds.  Probably,  at  one  time,  contracts 
with  more  than  650,000  fan;iers  were  involved.  Some  of  these  associations 
have  ceased  to  function  and  others  have  modified  their  plans  and  philosophy 
in  keeping  with  accumulated  experience. 

It  is  not  s-urprising  that  a  movement  of  such  magnitude  and  such 
rapid  growth  in  a  few  years  as  cooperative  marketing  should  suffer  some 
"growing  pains,"   Tobacco  and  cotton  farmers  had  had  little,  if  any, 
previous  experience  with  cooperative  marketing  and  consequently  were  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  this  way  of  doing  business. 

In  a  study  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the 
Tri-State  Tobacco  G-rowers  Cooperative  Association  which  is  Just  being  com- 
pleted by  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing,  three  major  conditions 
were  found  to  be  rather  outstanding;  (l)  The  membership  problem  -  the 
tobacco  growers  in  the  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  area,  in  which 
this  association  was  organized  in  1921  have  relatively  low  standards  of 
living  conditions,  as  well  as  other  unfavorable  social  aspects,   (2)  The 
economic  conditions  surrounding  the  tobacco  growers  in  this  area,  particu- 
larly the  fact  that  the  majority  of  farmers  are  heavily  in  debt  and  that  the 
tobacco  crop  is  grown  on  borrowed  capital,  conditions  that  present  many 
difficulties  in  cooperative  marketing,  as  the  tobacco  grower  under  these 
conditions  is  often  not  free  to  market  his  product  as  he  may  desire. 
(3)  The  inherent  characteristics  of  tobacco  production  and  marketing.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  long  carrying  period  between  the  time  of  harvest 
and  the  time  when  the  tobacco  actually  moves  into  channels  of  consumption, 
and  also  to  the  way  in  which  the  product  articulates  with  the  trade. 
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It  would  appear  froD  oior  sttiiiy  that  these  three  aspects  of  the 
conditions  surroimding  tobacco  prod-uctlon  ia  this  particular  area  present 
themselves  as  real  olsstacles  to  the  development  of  cooperative  marketing 
of  tobacco.   Such  factors  as  the  failure  of  the  "board  of  directors  to 
ei:5)loy  a  full-tins  executive,  unwise  expenditures.r.,  price  and  sales  policies, 
and  the  redrying  policy  were  conditions  within  the  association  that  helped 
to  hasten  the  day  when  the  organization  would  fall,  rather  than  real  ob- 
stacles to  the  permanent  development  of  cooperative  marketing  among  tobacco 
growers.  In  this  connection,  one  night  cite  the  experience  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers,  where  there  was  efficient  and  wise  management,  and  yet 
where  the  g  rowers  failed  to  support  the  organization  pemanently  at  the  end 
of  the  five-year  contract. 

The  cotton  associations  are  an  outstanding  illTistration  of  the  way 
in  which  cooperatives  are  today  endeavoring  to  adjust  their  operating  methods 
to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  prodiicer.  During  the  first  year  of  their 
operation,  the  large-scale  cotton  cooperative  associations  that  were  organ- 
ized in  1920-21  pooled  entirely  on  a  seasonal  basis.  They  encoxiatered  great 
difficulty,  as  SO  por  cent  of  the  cotton  was  grown  under  mortgage,  and  this 
financial  situation  made  it  difficult  for  individual  growers  to  wait  for 
their  money  as  is  necessary  when  cotton  is  marketed  through  seasonal  pools. 

In  other  words,  the  association  in  restricting  its  operations  to.:,  the  long- 
time seasonal  pools,  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  differences  in 
holding  power  or  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  individual  growers. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  several  of  these  associations 
have  changed  their  method  of  operation  and  have  established  pools  covering 
periods  of  different  lengths.   Daily  pools,  30-day  pools,  seasonal  pools 
and  suspense  pools  are  now  common  and  the  farmer  is  given  the  right  to 
choose  the  particular  pool  to  which  he  desires  to  have  his  product  go. 

Cooperative  marketing  has  now  passed  on  from  both  the  inspira- 
tional and  the  legalistic  forms  to  the  practical  business  state.  Members 
today  are  being  selected  rather  than  "merely  signed-up  wholesale". 

Cooperative  managers,  directors,  and  leading  growers,  instead  of 
admiring  the  beauties  of  cooperation,  are  thinking  of  its  problems  -  financing, 
selling,  management,  better  grading  and  standardization,  and  getting  a  product 
of  uniform  quality  to  market.   They  are  thinking  of  ways  in  which  cooperative 
business  can  be  made  more  efficient  and  are  giving  attention  to  a  better- 
balanced  production  program,  I  think  this  change  in  attitude  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  tendencies  of  recent  years.  It  shows  that  generally  we  have 
gotten  away  from  the  idea  that  farmers,  by  merely  organizing,  can  arbitrarily 
fix  prices  of  their  products,  or  radically  change  marketing  conditions,  and 
that  we  are  getting  down  to  the  bedrock  of  more  efficient  marketing,  standardi- 
zation of  grades  and  handling  methods,  efficient  management,  and  skillful 
merchandizing. 

Progressive   managers  and  directors  are  familiarizing  themselves 
with  the  results  of  economic  research.  Some  20  of  the  larger  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  have  established  their  own  research  departments.  These 
departments  are  organized  to  collect  and  analyze  information  regarding  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  the  product  handled  by  the  association  and  economic 
conditions  which  effect  the  price  of  their  product. 
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Another  rather  significant  trend  is  a  'better  general  londerstanding 
of  the  ains  and  purposes  of  cooperative  narketiiig.  The  raarketing  ftinctions 
and  services  are  now  "better  tinders tood  hy  the  average  fanner.  Cooperative 
development  has  inpressed  on  -us  the  iuportanco  of  carryiiig  to  the  producers 
a  laiowledge  of  the  fundanentals  of  mrketing.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  lessons  of  the  last  five  years  is  the  necessity  of  getting  correct 
econonic  thii'xlo.ng  on  oarketing  prohlens  into  the  every  day  life  of  the  average 
farner.  Correct  econonic  thinking  in  the  elenontary  principles  of  inarketiiig 
is  as  essential  to  the  successful  farmer  as  an  elementary  knowledge  of  seeds 
and  fertilizers,  because  the  market  is  the  ain  and  end  of  crop  and  livestock 
production. 

Another  trend  in  the  cooperative  noveaent  is  shown  "by  the  changes 
in  our  ideas  regarding  forms  of  coopero.tion.  It  is  more  generally  appreciated 
anong  farmers  and  cooperative  leaders  that  the  ezact  form  which  a  cooperative 
takes  is  us-ually  detenninod  by  local,  econonic  and  social  conditions,  and  it 
is  realized  that  a   cut  and  dried  cooperative  plan  or  formula  is  not  enovigh  to 
insure  success. 

The  differences  "between  the  various  forma  and  types  of  cooperatives 
are  becoming  less  distinct.  Many  large  cooperatives  of  the  federation  type 
see  the  need  of  more  centralized  control  of  local  operations,  especially 
those  dealing  with  uniformity  of  grade  and  pack.  For  instance,  the  Land 
0 'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.)  have  established  a  policy  of  inspection,  laboratory 
control,  and  field  service  whereby  the  central  office  has  now  very  close 
supervision  over  the  manufacturing  methods  used  in  the  local  plaints.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  large-scale  cotton  associations  realize  the  advantages 
of  local  units.   Some  of  the  cotton  associations  see  in  the  local  cooperative 
gin  an  economic  organization  which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  closer  con- 
tacts with  thoir  members.  With  a  cooperative  gin  in  his  cocDunity  the  member 
will  have  an  organization  with  the  operations  of  which  he  can  become  familiar 
at  first  hand,  and  which  he,  in  part,  will  own  and  control.  He  will  thus 
become  more  familiar  with  cooperative  marketing  in  general  and  with  the  work 
of  the  central  marketing  association.  This,  it  will  be  seen, is  an  approach 
toward  the  federated  method  of  operation. 

Cooperative  development  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Much 
of  our  economic  research  today  is  directed  towards  the  solution  of  market 
problems  which  the  farmers'  cooperatives  have  encountered. 

The  hope  of  cooperation  for  the  future  depends  on  how  well  we 
train  our  people  in  its  principles  and  practices.  Many  farmers  who  have 
passed  the  prime  of  life  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this  new  philo- 
sophy of  living,  and  this  unfamiliar  method  of  doing  business.  Our 
greatest  progre  will  perhaps  come  from  educating  the  younger  generation 
in  the  principles  and  practices  of  cooperation,  and  it  is  to  this  task 
that  our  fam  leaders  and  our  educators  should  bend  their  -united  efforts 
at  this  time. 
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Associated  effort  takes  iria:iy  forms  -  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
informal  working  together  of  a  few  persons  to  our  large  corporations  and 
conhinations.  The  objective  may  he  anything  from  raising  a  ham  or  selling 
cotton  to  profitable  investment  of  fiinds  or  large  profits  in  a  corporation. 
There  may  he  no  formal  organization  whatever  -  neroly  the  -unconscio-os  acceptance 
of  somebody's  leadership,  as  when  a  groi.xp  assembles  for  emergency  action. 
Or  at  the  other  extreir.G,  the  :-Cdorn  corporation,  the  individual  members  may 
have  virtually  yielded  control  to  the  officers  of  a  highly  formal  -  highly 
legalized  -  organization.   Certain  of  these  forms  of  associated  effort  we  have 
come  to  call  co-operatives.  '<7e  have  set  up  a  considerable  measure  of  demo- 
cratic control  as  essential  to  co-operation.   The  pressure  from  the  operating 
group  in  a  co-operative  is  to  give  more  atithority  to  the  central  board,  to  give 
it  power  to  enforce  grade  specifications,  to  force  delivery  when  it  is  wanted, 
to  buy  and  sell  entirely  at  its  own  discretion,  etc.   The  membership  is  in- 
clined, however,  to  insist  on  retaining  a  considerable  measure  of  control. 
Somewhere  between  the  two  extremes  of  strong  central  control  and  strong 
membership  control  lies  a  degree  of  democratic  control  beyond  which  co-opera- 
tion as  we  understand  it  ceases  to  exist.   It  is  entirely  possible  for  the 
centralization  of  power  to  be  piished  to  the  point  where  little  co-operation 
is  left.   ViJhere  this  point  is,  no  tv70  would  agree.  Hence  the  above  will 
hardly  suffice  to  define  the  boundaries  of  co-operation. 

The  other  differentiating  principle  which  has  been  set  up  relates 
to  the  objective.  It  is  usually  stated  that  a  farmer's  selling  organization 
must  have  one  objective  -  to  sell  its  product.   Improving  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  interpreted  as  an  important  incident  to  the  good  price.  If  the 
primary  objective  was  instead  to  obtain  a  good  dividend  on  capital  stock,  it 
would  no  longer  be  a  co-operative.  If  this  were  a  secondary  objective,  as 
it  is  in  many  farmers'  elevators  in  the  Middle  West,  we  would  say  that  the 
co-operative  principle  is  badly  twisted.  Similarly,  a  "buying  co-operative 
has  buying  good  merchandise  at  a  low  price  for  its  objective,  an  insurance 
co-operative,  the  providing  of  sound  insurance  at  a  low  cost.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  securing  a  good  return  on  surplus  funds  by  investing  them  safe- 
ly and  wisel;'-  might  become  a  co-operative  objective.   In  this  case,  low 
rates  to  the  users  of  these  funds  would  be  a  conflicting  objective. 

There  must  be  a  reasonable  measure  of  democratic  control  by  and  in 
the  interest  of  those  who  furnish  the  business  of  the  association.  The 
business  of  the  association  may  involve  more  than  one  objective.  Even  the 
foregoing  statement  does  not  provide  any  clear-cut  distinction  between  co- 
operation and  the  other  forms  of  associated  effort.  Co-operation  is  a  matter 
of  degree.   The  co-operative  element  in  am  enterprise  weakens,  first,  as 
democratic  control  gives  place  to  centralized  control,  and  secondly,  as  con- 
flicting interests  enter  and  objectives  become  confused. 
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A  n'um'ber  of  special  limitations  growing  out  of  the  size  of  the 
operating  -unit  make  it  highlj''  needfial  that  some  form  of  governmental  or 
associated  effort   supplement  individual  effort.   Most  of  then  are  farrdliar: 

1«    Too  sinall  a  volume  of  product  per  farm  - 

(a)  For  economical  physical  handling. 

(h)  For  advantageous  sales  contra.cts. 

(c)  For  securing  monopoly  advantages  of  special  quality  through 
branding  and  advertising.   In  the  rrianui"r'.ct-irins  world,  each  producer's  major 
effort  is  to  turn  out  a  product  different  fron  everybody  else's,  if  not 
better,  aiad  to  convince  the  xDuhlic  that  it  is  better.  To  the  extent  that 

he  succeeds,  he  enjoys  monopoly  advo.ntages  from  it. 

(d)  For  securing  skilled  salesmanship,  adequate  market  information, 
understanding  of  narket  forces  and  prices.  The  individual  farmer  cannot 
himself  be  expected  to  qualify  in  this  respect,  nor  can  he  individually  hire 
one  who  does, 

(e)  For  effective  standardization  of  the  product, 

2,   Only  in  occasional  instances  do  farmers  enjoy  the  monopoly  advantages 
of  location  that,  for  exam.ple,  merchants  on  good  comers  enjoy.  An  exception 
in  thesU  modern  tines  is  the  farmer  who  has  a  good  location  for  a  roadside 
stand.  Milk  producers  near  to  large  cities  may  even  be  at  a  disadvantage  due 
to  location  because  they  are  likely  to  liave  no  other  sales  outlet. 

3.  He  does  not  have  the  advantages  of  patent    '.protection  on  his  product. 

k.     He  cannot  i^alco  exclusive  sales  contracts  and  control  the  price  of  his 
product  throU("h  to  the  consui'aer, 

5.  He  is  not  able  to  protect  the  quality  of  his  product  through  to  the 
consur.ier. 

6.  The  flow  of  goods  to  the  ma.rket  is  erratic  because  - 

(a)  Of  a  large  number  of  u\its  acting  more  or  less  alone. 

(b)  Of  uneven  production  due  to  weather. 

(c)  Of  irregular  volume  due  to  shifts  in  production. 

7.  Farm  production  does  not  adjust  itself  easily  to  changing  economic 
conditions  as  in  rjanufacturing. 

8.  Small  volume  of  production  irakes  it  impossible  for  individual 
farmers  to  employ  large-scale  equipment  avA   power  economically  in  production; 
to  use  high-quality  sires;  to  introduce  improved  methods;  to  carry  on  in- 
vestigations looking  to  improved  methods;  and  otherwise  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages of  large-scale  production. 
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9.  Individual  farnors  aro  siriilarly  handicapped  in  their  iD-uying,  in 
secToring  credit,  insurance  and  other  sirllar  services. 

10.  Roads,  schools,  protection  of  health,  police  and  fire  protection  are 
so  expensive  in  relation  to  available  resources  that  they  are  not  adequately- 
provided  in  aost  areas. 

Governmental  control  or  aid  is  probably  necessary  in  the  natter  of 
grading,  inspection  and  narket  news  service.   But  for  the  nost  part,  the 
linitations  of  agriculture  will  need  to  he  overcome  hy  sor.e  forn  of  associated 
effort. 

Agriculture  is  slowly  working  toward  forns  of  associated  effort 
which  will  overcone  in  large  part  the  foregoing  linitations,  put  it  upon  a  plane 
of  equality  with  urban  society  in  nearly  all  of  the  above  respects.    The 
disadvantage  of  a  sr.Tall  volu::ie  will  he  overcone,  as  at  present  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  by  co-operation,  by  pooling  the  produce  of  nany  producers. 
The  volume  thus  obtained  will  nake  possible  sorting,  grading,  standardization, 
branding,  advertising,  a:id  securing  the  monopoly  advantage  of  special  quality. 
It  will  nalce  it  possible  for  the  associated  producers  to  provide  carlots  of 
uniform  product  to  the  chain  stores  and  the  other  types  of  associated  effort 
that  are  developing  in  the  retail  r.-arket.  It  will  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  associated  farmers  with  accurate  information  as  to  narket  conditions 
and  production  in  conflicting  areas  and  with  adequate  analysis  of  the  price 
situation.  It  will  provide  skilled  salesmen  who  know  the  market,  market  con- 
ditions and  the  product  which  they  are  selling. 

The  producer  in  any  area  will  be  more  nearly  able  to  protect  himself 
against  unfair  competition  in  any  market  which  is  rightfully  his  by  reason  of 
economic  advantage.   Producers  will  not  be  able  to  keep  out  a  product  for 
which  some  other  area,  even  though  more  distant,  has  comparative  advantage; 
but  they  will  be  able  to  prevent  buyers  from  using  outside  products  temporarily 
to  brealc  their  rarket.  They  will  also  be  able  to  r^ke  use  of  location  ad- 
vantages that  affect  quality  and  tj^pe  of  product. 

Patent  monopoly  will  be  impossible,  but  trademarks  and  brands 
will  be  protected. 

There  will  be  a  mtuch  larger  measure  of  control  of  the  movement  of 
the  product  to  the  consumer.   Prices  in  the  retail  narket  will  be  kept  more 
in  line  with  prices  to  producers,  A  large  crop  of  perishables  will  move 
through  the  market  with  less  glut  because  prices  to  consur-ier  will  respond  to 
it  more  fully. 

Selling  under  brands  and  in  standard  packages  will  assure  the  pro- 
ducer that  the  consumer  is  getting  a  certain  quality  and  paying  for  what  he 
gets. 

Production  will  be  better  adjusted  to  changing  economic  conditions 
than  at  present.  Farmers  will  know  much  more  nearly  in  advance  what  the 
market  conditions  are  likely  to  be;  they  will  understand  better  how  to  malce 
quick  adjustments  to  changing  conditions.   Surplus  production  will  be  headed 
off  before  it  reaches  extremes,  reducing  the  unevemiess  in  supply.  A  more 
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careful  aiialysis  of  the  n-jr'.rot  vvill  rii'.re  jjossible  a  n;oro  i:itelli,:7ent  planning 
of  storaf-e  and  distrroutio:--.   Canning;  and  other  processi;-.g  plants  V7ill  Ije 
provided  to  cp.re  for  surpluses  of  perishables. 

The  farcers  in  a"iy   area  will  produce  a  r.ore  uaiiforr.i  tsTpo  and  quality 
of  product.  The  harvesting  of  fruit  and  vegetables  will  "oe  done  according  to 
nore  rigorous  specifications.  Associated  effort  will  Lialce  possible  a  high 
quality  of  seed  and  breeding  stoclc,  Lrproved  aethods  or  varieties  will  be 
tried  out  pronptly  and  thoroughly  and  introduced  quickly  if  they  prove  to  be 
successful.   Large-scale  aqtiipuent  and  power  will  be  nore  freely  introduced. 
Hand  labor  will  be  conspicuously  lessened. 

The  developments  in  the  sphere  of  credit  and  insurance  that  will 
be  nade  possible  by  associated  effort  will  be  even  more  pronouiiced  in  sone 
respects  than  in  production  and  narketing,  altho^h  it  is  to  be  expected 
th^t  governnent  will  play  a  large  hand  in  then. 

What  can  reasoxiably  be  expedted  of  co-operation?  All  of  the  fore- 
going can  reasonably  be  expected  fron  the  associated  effort  of  farmers.  All 
of  then  are  bi'ing  accomplished  in  some  measure  now,  I  have  every  confidence 
that  all  of  them  will  be  accomplished  in  due  time.  The  real  question  is,  How 
soon?  The  answer  to  that  plainly  is:  As  soon  as  we  can  bring  it  about.   And 
that  depends  solely  upon  how  hard  and  how  intelligently  we  work  to  th^t  end. 
The  pertinent  question  then  is:  Tivxt   is  the  best  procedure  in  developing 
associated  effort  in  agriculture? 

What  do  we  mean  by  associated  effort?  Ho  doubt  the  term  co-operation 
broadly  conceived  would  cover  most  of  it.   Some  of  this  associated  effort  will 
talce  the  form  of  the  combination  of  the  resources  of  individual  farmers  along 
lines  that  more  closely  approximate  corporate  than  co-operative  orgaiaization. 
Even  among  co-operatives,  there  will  be  no  one  predomi:iating  type.  Many  of  us 
have  the  notion  that  there  is  only  one  type  or  only  a  few  t;/pes  of  successful 
co-operation.   The  type  of  commodity,  the  type  of  narket,  competition,  the 
state  of  education  of  the  farmer,  resources  of  the  farmer,  available  leader- 
ship and  administrative  capacity  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 

Following  are  wh^t  soem  like  promising  steps  toward  the  desired  goal, 

1.   The  carefuJL  stiidj''  and  analysis  of  co-operation  and  othor  forms  of 
associated  effort  in  agriculture.  We  liave  perhaps  a  half  hundred  public  or 
endowed  schools  of  comrEGrco  or  business  in  the  United  States,  attended  by  well 
over  ten  thousand  st-odents  oach  year.  In  these  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
formation avid  understanding  of  private  business  problems  must  have  been  gather- 
ed together.   Private  and  co-operative  business  have  a  ivreat  deal  in  common; 
but  they  h^ve  a  great  deal  that  is  not  in  common.  The    whole  problem  of 
membership  participation  is  outside  the  sphere  of  private  b-usiness;  likewise 
the  problems  of  getting  a  large  membership  to  ',Tork  together  in  improving 
quality  and  standardizing  production  and  in  keeping  production  under  control 
and  adjusted  to  changing  economic  conditions,  and  the  related  problems  of 
keeping  flow  to  market  uiider  control  with  a  large  nvimber  of  individual  pro- 
ducers. The  problems  of  keeping  the  membership  sufficiently  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  without  at  the  same  time  assisting  private  competition  are 
not  problems  of  private  business.  The  co-ordinating  of  the  different  stages 
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in  the  marketing  process  t^hcs  or.  different  foriuS  o:i'l   presents 
speci.ll  probloi'S  when  arrani^ecL  "bj-  co-operatives.  Tlze   prohleus  of  financial 
or.j;;anization,  accounting,  and  the  i.uar.af;e.'-.ent  of  reserves  take  a  special 
character  in  a  co-operative.  Lost  of  those  need  to  he  stvidied  not  in  the 
a'cstract,  Init  as  t'ley  are  inf rae/.ced  "by   differences  in  corji^odities, 
nerrhership,  areas,  rarkets  and  all  the  other  varying  circirastances  a'oove 
named.     Ifhe  first  and  greatest  need  is  :.:ore  sttidy  of  co-operation  and 
other  forhis  of  associated  effort  as  they  relate  to  a.^ri culture.   The  study 
oast  he  of  actual  co-operation  in  action,  of  co-operative  enterprises  and 
their  or/^anisation  and  oanageinent ,  of  the  methods  hy  which  all  the  special 
prColeins  of  co-operation  a'bove  naued  are  heing  handled  ^oy   existing  co- 
operatives. It  must  not  stop  with  nere  description  of  nethods  that  seen 
to  have  heon  successful  at  times  and  in  places. 

The  second  part  of  the  -proc^rari   is  education  and  trainin^;-,  of 
officers  and  employers  of  present  co-operatives,  of  nenbers  of  present 
co-operatives,  and  of  potential  officers,  enployers  and  :2CV?oeTS.      Let  us 
"begin  with  the  education  that  on^ht  to  "be  included  in  an  agricultural 
college  course.  I  have  frequently  said,  and  I  repeat, that  every  young  nan 
who  is  graduated  fron  an  agricultural  college  to-day  with  the  expectation  of 
sone  day  engaging  in  fai-ning,  coirity  agent  'vork,  or  hi;ih.  school  teaching  of 
agriculture,  oijght  to  lie  trained  as  if  he  were  a  potential  officer  or  nana- 
ger  of  a  co-operative.   Most  cf  then  will  hold  such  positions.  If  they  were 
properly  trained,  all  would.   Long  o,go  we  should  have  "begum  training 
agricultural  college  students  in  "business  nethods,  accomiting  and  what  little 
was  then  Iniown  of  rxirketing  and  co-operation. 

Educational  efforts  nust  not  kstop  with  the  college  walls.  The 
whole  rank  and  file  of  the  farr:.ers  nust  he  raised  gradually  to  a  new  level 
of  understanding  of  co-operation  o-nd  its  prohlens  and  responsibilities.  In 
the  end,  the  work  with  young  people  in  the  pulDlic  schools  and  in  cluhs  will 
accomplish  nore  than  with  grown  folks.  But  grown  folks  nostrhe  reached  too 
if  we  are  not  to  wait  a  whole  generation  for  the  next  step  forward.  Schools 
and  denonstrations  for  officers  and  managers  of  co-operatives  are  the  nost 
important  of  all  opportunities  along  this  lino. 

Third,  is  the  line  of  effort  directed  to  nailing  our  present  co- 
operatives as  successful  as  possihle.  Each  of  these  is  an  experinent,  and 
a  denonstration  if  it  succeeds.    Pron  it  can  be  learned  sone  of  the  secrets 
of  success  for  later  enterprises.  Uo  research  of  any  higher  order  of  pu"blic 
service  can  "be  naned  than  that  which  relates  to  the  pro"blens  of  existing 
co-operatives. 

Fourth  is  the  effort  directed  to  the  estahlishnent  of  new  co- 
operative ventujres,   Onlj'-  occasionally  is  an  adequate  exarriination  of  the 
field  nade  "before  a  new  co-Ojperative  is  started  -  of  the  nature  of  the 
supply  of  the  connodity  and  its  narket;  of  the  nature  of  its  conpetition,  of 
the  attitude  and  understanding  of  the  potential  nenbers  and  of  the  available 
resources  in  nanagenent.   A  land-grant  college  should  have  a  staff  in 
econonics  adequate  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  all  the  potential  co- 
operative ventures  in  its  territory  and  gradimlly  to  develop  the  oonderstanding 
and  attitude  which  are  necessary  to  success  in  case  other  circunstances  favor 
it   When  a  new  enterprise  is  launched,  all  the  resources  of  the  state  should 
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In  ny  hiXilDlG  judgiient,  a  vi-2;orous  pro^ran  carried  forv7ard  along 
the  foregoing  lines  will  half  re-constitute  the  forms  of  agricultural  en- 
deavor in  r.]any  states  in  the  neirct  fifty  years.  That  is  what  can  reason- 
ably he  ej-.pected  of  co-operatives  in  the  nest  fifty  years. 

If  hy  the  question  put  z.e,   yo-oT  progran  con-ittee  meant:  What  is 
likely  to  he  accor.:plished  hy  co-operatives,  I  can  only  answer  that  I  an  not 
interested  in  forraxlating  an  ansv/er.  To  do  so  would  require  forecasting  the 
rate  at  which  vision  will  grow,  and  realization  of  what  associated  effort 
neans  for  agriculture,  and.  willingness  to  provide  the  financial  support  for 
a  prograr.1  of  education. 

I  expect  more  progress  to  he  nr.de  in  Hew  England  than  in  nost 
other  sections,  prir:iarily  because  Hew  England  has  nore  specialty  products 
than  nost  areas,  nore  loca?.ized  in  their  production,  and  hecause  co-operative 
leadership  is  of  a  high  order  here. 
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The  Relation  of  Credit  to  Cooperation. 
~;.   E.  T'hOiason. 


Ths  cooperative  movemejLt  is  doin.-;  for  a  group  what  the  individual 
farmer  TYOuld  otherwise  have  to  do  for  hiinself ,  so  we  have  all  the  prohlems 
of  financin:,-  individiial  farriers.   The  cooperative  is  nothin:;  more  thaia  an 
orjjanization  carrj'in^  throu-h  for  a  {jroup  vvhat  each  one  -.vould  like  individ- 
vially. 

Thsre  are  throe  types  of  credit  necessary  in  this  farm  sot-up  and 
if  z-e  get  a  clear  pictirre  of  each  type  the  prohlem  after  that  is  easy.  First 
there  is  the  short-  tsra  note,  then  the  interr.edir.te  tyT)o  and  finally  the 
lonji'  -term  or  nortja.:^e  type  of  credit.  All  credit  falls  -.vithin  those  three 
classes,  l.any  people  in  ?s-.an.-:  for  credit  do  not  know  just  why  they  ere 
Dorrouin^-.  So,;;o  do  not  havo  a  clear  picttirc  of  hovf  they  are  goin;;,  to  jpay 
the  money  hack.  One  rec3scn  for  borrov/in^-j  in  to  enlarj:^e  the  ousinoss,  v/ith 
the  intention  of  payin^i  the  money  h -ck  out  of  the  hiosiness.  The  second 
reason  is  to  provide  a  v/ay  of  converting  assets  into  usahle  form. 

Short  term  credit.   The  first  place  v.-e  j^o  for  short  tern  credit 
is  to  the  local  oank.   Cur  northe.-sstern  farmer  too  often  fails  to  estahlish 
a  contact  with  the  local  ba^ik.  He  leaves  this  -ontil  he  needs  help  hadly  and 
this  is  JTost  v:hen  he  should  not  try  to  cntahlish  local  credit.  The  records 
sh0Y7  that  the  hanks  as  a  group  in  jen  Enf-;lsnd  pay  about  the  hi,;;hest  rate  on 
deposits  of  any  hanlcs  in  the  country  and  charge  the  lowest  rates. on  loans. 
Bank  failures  here  are  almost  nil. 

I'Iot;,  what  is  the  relation  of  this  local  hanlc  to  the  cooperative 
association  and  the  fa.rmer?   Manj''  farr-iers  ask  the  cooperative  to  do  things 
they  would  not  ask  the  local  oanlcer  to  do.  Instead  of  goin:;  to  the  banlc  and 
borrowing  a  little  they  will  put  their  notes  in  to  the  cooperative  and  cause 
it  to  £^0  throu;Th  all  its  conplicated  systen  to  attend  to  the  matter  for  them. 
It  is  so  easy  to  pass  on  to  soaeone  else  v/hnt  thoy  ought  to  taJce  case  of 
themselves.  If  cooperatives  would  throv;  the  problem  back  to  the  individuals 
they  "'ould  have  a  lot  less  trouble  and  it  v/ould  do  the  farmer  oOO<3..  However, 
there  are  so:ae  districts  v/here  the  local  banks  are  not  large  and  where  the 
faraer  needs  the  cooperative.  One  such  district  is  Aroostook  County,  ilaine. 
This  is  a  large,  intensive  fariiiin.;;  area.  T'aere  are  eif^ht  or  ten  banlcs,  but 
none  of  then  are  very  large  and  the  aj:io-ant  of  farm  credit  needed  in  tliat  section 
is  more  than  the  banlcs  can  stand, 

Fanners  are  notoriously  short  of  working  capital.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  risky  business —  their  mone;"  and  assets  are  all  tied  up.  I  do 
not  Icnow  of  a  business  T;here  a  moderate  reserve  is  more  justified  and  where 
a  siaaller  one  is  kept.  There  is  a  bi;:;  field  for  educational  work  here. 

Intermediate  t?/pe  of  credit.  Tery  little  was  heard  of  this  tj'pe 
of  credit  until  I32I-I323,  The  demand  arose  out  of  the  deflation  and  out 
of  the  iiiarketin:;  problens  following-  I52O,  and  with  the  foriaation  of  the  large 
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centralized  cooperatives  involvin;;  a  bi.-;  i-iari'stin--  proijraia.  The  intsr- 
mediats  t;pe  of  credit  is  of  a  diffsrcnt  doration.  It  is  too  lOii^  for  the 
ba:ak  of  deposit  to  crrry  a;.id  not  lou,;,  e.iongh  for  a  niort2af::e.   There  is  not  a 
vory  bis  fielii  fo^  intei\<)edif;\te  credit  in  this  district.  How  does  this 
banli  work?  It  is  an  e; lor^-enc;-  credit.  It  v/as  set  up  as  such,  and  the  man- 
agement of  these  "br.r.ks  is  the  saae  as  the  federal  Land  Banlcs.  The  govern- 
ment owns  all  the  capital,  and  all  the  earnin.:;?.  go  hack  to  the  federal 
governaent.  Provision  is  rnde,  however,  for  the  raising;  of  additional  f-unds 
thro-ugh  the  sale  of  debentiu-es.  ihey  sell  just  as  coiiniercial  paper,  and  now 
the  market  on  this  type  of  paper  is  very  firm,  Durias  the  five  years  these 
banks  have  operated  they  have  served  about  5  •  000 » 000  farr.^ers.  They  have  not 
expanded  rapidly  and  there  is  no  indication  that  they  vrill  do  this. 

The  field  of  sei-vico  is  to  float  loans  on  coiijiaoditi-.^.s  and  re- 
discount any  farm  paper  tliat  iiie,tures  in  from  six  months  to  three  years. 
Several  of  the  internediate  credit  baiilts  in  the  uest  have  been  fina:iciag 
the  purchasing  of  dairy  cattle.  The  sut'Ef'stion  has  been  made  that  we  in 
Springfield  should  do  this.  I  believe  tlmt  this  is  a  local  problera,  and 
if  the  local  banlcs  can  not  take  care  of  it  it  should  be  haiidled  by  soae 
strong  local  cooperative.   The  financing  of  dairy  cattle  involves 
chattel  morte:;a-;es ,  etc.,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  bank  located  far  away 
to  supervise  these  deals  properly.  They  nnist    form  a  strong  local  co- 
operative and  this  unit  must  assune  full  responsibility  for  looking  after 
and  keeping  up  the  secijrities. 

One  of  the  chJ.ef  handicaps  to  ifew  England  agriculture  is  lack 
of  volume  of  the  corriiaodity  to  be  handled  or  of  the  service  to  be  rendered. 
More  and  more  is  this  beecnin,-;  a  frctor,  for  lack  of  voluae  raises  your 
overhead,  causes  harishipr.  in  transportation,  etc. 

lio  long-tiae  credit  can  be  ezpoctsd  77ithout  systeiaatic  and 
searching,  accounts.  Poor  aiuliting  is  a  cause  of  auch  trouble. 

If  a  cooperative  applies  to  a  bank  in  Springfield  for  a  loan, 
we  want  to  Icno^  what  its  local  bankin^;  cOj.i.iections  are. 

Some  coojjeratives  are  introdxicing  a  local  credit  rating  of 
its  members.  I  think  that  is  most  iuport-^iit  because  many  of  our  co- 
operatives troubles  arise  out  of  inability  of  the  faraer  to  finance  hin- 
self. 

Then  last  but  not  least  is  the  local  manager.   Coraaercial 
bankers  do  not  pretend  to  kno-v  much  about  agriculture  but  they  want  to  know 
abOTit  the  oana^^er  and  the  acco-unt. 

Lon,<;  term  credit.  Long  terr,i  credit  does  not  affect  the  co- 
operatives in  "ew  England  very  nmch,  but   I  will  give  you  a  little 
picture  of  it.  The  biggest  tryout  we  have  had  in  this  coujatry  of  long- 
term  credit  cooperation  is  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  This  system  is  nothing 
but  the  pooling  of  the  credit  of  farmers  of  the  nation.  Suppose  all  the 
farmers  in  this  county  who  wanted  first  mortgage  loans  which  the  local 
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banks  could  not  take  core   of,  pooled  their  resources,  issued  bondG  ?.^ainst 
those  mort:;;;3-'Os  and  then  DOld  thoss  bonds.   I  do.i't  Ic.io'./  whst  rats  tbey  would 
^•cttut  but,  the  supposition  is  parallel,  and  similar Ij^  through  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  the  rates  throioghouu  the  nation  are  q  equalized,  Hot  only  that, 
b-at  the  farmers  have  put  some  of  their  capital  into  the  business.  Of  the 
to-.^al  capital  $62,175,000  is  o-med  by  the  farmers  and  $555,000  owned  by  the 
Fede.-a].  O^reasury,   So  rrhore  rto   have  a  cooperative  finaucii'ig  project,  the 
largest  of  any  cooporativ-o  project  in  the  country,  begoji  ir:  1917  ^-'^'^   grow- 
ing CO  t.his  svm   in  this  r/iirie,,  Hot  only  that;  bt;t  -lihey  smarted  without  any 
previous  experience  in  'ohis  coimtry,  in  the  -.rar  [,i\c3   and  ir.  a  deflation 
period.  The  net  earnings  of  these  twelve  baiii;s  £jincu:-ii;  bu  acjproximately 
ISOO.OOO  a  month.  Tlie  loans  in  this  period  aggrogato  about  $1,250,000  to 
about  500,000  farmers. 

BvxmE.rj.     If  cooperation  is  to  succeed  and  grow  here  in  Hew 
England  I  thirJc  there  is  ample  credit  available.  In  other  words,  I  am  more 
afraid  of  too  much  credit  than  too  lit-le  credit.  This  is  dangerous  and 
leads  to  practices  which  bring  all  kinds  of  trouble.  As  a  general  rule  we 
are  well  financed,  and  I  rather  look  for  a  good  sound  program  along  that 
line.  I  look  for  local  baiikers  to  give  us  help.  The  intermediate  Credit 
Bank,  the  Federal  Land  Banlc  and  the  cooperative  stand  ready  to  back  these 
men.  We  are  interested  in  yo\ar  policies  and  we  want  you  to  be  interested 
in  ours. 


Group  Action  and  the  New  England 
Farm  Liarkotinff  Prograjn. 

Harry  R.  Lewis 


Becnusc  of  its  concentrated  population  New  England  offers  an  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  m.arket  to  people  from  a  long  distance.  They  search  out 
this  market  and  we  h-^.vc  seen  r;^,ny  changes  because  of  this  situation.  We 
have  seen  Vermont  butter  disappear  frojTi  the  shelves  of  the  stores,  replaced 
by  brands  produced  at  a  distance.  We  have  seal  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
creep  to  a  position  where  they  sell  at  a  price  equal  to  the  locally  pro- 
duced commodity.  Tie   have  seen  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  vegetable  products. 
There  are  many  sections  where  these  things  can  be  produced  more  cheaply,  but 
nevertheless,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  on  the  riap  as  an  agricultural 
community  something  must  bo  done  about  it.  More  than  two  years  ago  the 
New  England  Council,  began  a  study  of  the  various  farming  problems  of  New 
England.   It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  vital  thiiigs  facing  New  England  was 
to  discover  ways  whereby  the  New  England  farmer  can  retain  part  of  his 
market.  And  so  New  England  branched  out  on  an  economic  program.  The  New 
England  Farm  Marketing  Program  involves  siz    different  steps. 

1.  The  first  step  involved  the  securing  in  the  six  New  England 
states  of  -uniform  legislation  which  would  enable  the  Comission  of  Agri- 
cultiire  to  set  up  grades  and  standards. 

2.  As  these  grades  and  standards  were  set  up  there  had  to  b e 
developed  some  distinctive  means  of  identifying  these  grades.  This  meant 

a  seal  to  tie  up  the  goods.  That  step  in  the  program  has  been  consummated. 


3.  Next  we  had  to  develop  groups  which  would  "be  responsible  for  the 
perpet-ciB.tiiig  of  the  first  two  steps.  This  caused  the  New  England  comvlssioners 
to  group  together  as  an  organization  along  with  many  of  the  marketing  officials. 
Now  there  are  Lia:iy  groups  which  get  together  to  discuss  the  EJarketing  problems. 

k,   Nest  was  the  development  of  a  plan  for  the  policing  of  this 
program.  Another  phase  of  the  prohlen  is  the  necessity  of  training  our  pro- 
ducers and  cooperatives  and  our  niarketing  officials  as  to  the  meaning  of 
these  grades. 

5.  Another  prohlem  is  educating  the  producer,  the  dislrihutor  and 
the  consumer  as  to  what  the  programs  means.  They  must  understand  ths-t  though 
returns  may  not  he  greatly  advanced  there  are  np^ny  indirect  returns  which 
aid  in  retaining  their  markets, 

6.  Last  is  the  development  of  volimo,  the  massing  together  at 
certain  points  of  sufficient  vol-jne  to  interest  "buyers  of  large  quantities. 
Some  people  look  at  the  Hew  England  farm  ms.rketing  program  as  purely  a 
retail  proposition.  But  we  have  ma,ny  commodities  produced  in  small  quantities. 
Producers  of  small  quantities  will  have  to  get  together  in  order  to  interest 
quantity  buyers.  The  development  of  concentration  is  a  thing  that  will  re- 
quire much  study. 

Discussion 


Monahan; 


Lewis ; 


What  determines  the  grade,  the  quality,  or  the  point  of  origin? 


The  qv.ality  detcrr.ines  it.  If  you  attempt  to  limit  it  to  origin 
how  can  you  prove  the  egg  originated  in  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut?  I 
know  some  of  you.  will  disagree  with  me,  hut  if  the  quality  is  all  right 
when  marketed  it  is  ma.rked  Rhode  Island  Special. 

M  onahan: 

This  can't  give  full  benefit  to  Now  England  producers  unless  it 
is  limited  to  the  New  England  orogin. 

All  states  except  Connecticut  are  working  under  the  -uniform 


United  States  standard  and  the  qualities  in  all  states  are  practically 
the  sane  except  for  the  terminology. 
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TEACHING  OOOPERATION  TO  THE  0OQPmA.TOR 

A*  W-  McElay 
Division  of  Cooperative  Martceting 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultaire 


Teaching  cooperation  to  the  cooperator,  as  I  understand  it, 
includes  all  efforts  made  to  inform  members  regarding  the  policies 
and  business  of  their  associations  and  to  give  them  an  understanding 
of  marketing  principles  and  practices.   It  includes  the  field  work 
and  publicity  of  the  associations,  insofar  as  these  are  educational, 
schools  like  this  gathering,  the  work  of  county  agents  and  vocation- 
al teachers  and  all  formal  or  informal  types  of  instruction  in  the 
subject . 

It  seems  self-evident  that  the  basis  of  successful  teach- 
ing should  be  a  knowledge  of  the  needs,  opinions  and  attitudes  of 
those  receiving  instruction.  Failure  of  farmers  to  acquire  a  sound 
understanding  of  cooperation  in  some  cases  perhaps  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  teacher.  The  farmers  as  a  class  have  no  lack  of  in- 
terest in  marketing  problems.  The  misconceptions  which  they  may 
have  regarding  cooperation,  insofar  as  these  are  due  to  lack  of  know- 
ledge, can  be  charged  in  part  to  a  failure  of  the  management  of  co- 
operatives to  supply  information  which  can  be  made  a  basis  for  sound 
thinking,  and  in  part  to  a  failure  of  educational  institutions  to 
give  attention  to  education  in  the  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 

The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  member- 
ship studies.  The  studies  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  among  members  of  the  policies  and 
problems  of  their  associations  and  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  members'  needs.  They 
undertake  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  members  and  non- 
members,  their  conception  of  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  as- 
sociations, and  their  ideas  regarding  the  services  the  cooperative 
with  which  they  are  connected  is  performing  or  can  perform. 
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Membership  problems  in  cooperatives  arise  largely  "because 
of  lack  of  information  and  understanding.   The  important  consideration 
is  what  members  believe  to  be  the  facts  rather  than  what  the  facts 
really  are.  Obiously,  therefore,  these  problems  must  be  met  by  in- 
formation. If  an  association  does  not  inform  its  members,  there  are 
many  persons  ready  to  undertake  the  Job.   The  information  that  is 
spread  by  runor,  often  originating  in  quarters  hostile  to  the  as- 
sociation, is  generally  inaccurate  and  unfavorable,  and  is  calculated 
to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  members  imless  their  organization  has 
already  informed  them  fully  and  accurately  regarding  the  way  it  is 
handling  their  business. 

The  results  of  membership  studies  carried  on  with  associations 
handling  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fluid  milk  were  summarized  last  year  at 
the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Institute  of  Cooperation  held  at  Storrs, 
Connecticut.  Since  that  time  similar  studies  have  been  made  of  as- 
sociations marketing  dried  fruit,  rice  and  poultry  products,  and  the 
study  of  the  membership  problems  of  a  cooperative  marketing  wool  is  now 
under  way. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  detailed  results  of  this 
work*   Conditions  vary  in  different  areas  and  different  organizations, 
but  the  following  general  statements  are  applicable  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  organizations  whose  members  have  been  interviewed. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  members  expect  their  association 
to  be  effective  in  raising  prices.  Many  believe  the 
organization  should  be  able  to  fix  prices. 

2.  Many  members  are  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
and  failure  of  an  association  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  its  members  with  regard  to  price  is  one  of  the  most 
general  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

3*  Other  criticisms  of  the  associations  are  most  frequent- 
ly directed  at  high  expenses,  or  high  salaries  of  of- 
ficials. At  the  same  time  few  of  the  members  making 
such  criticisms  have  accurate  knowledge  of  wliat  expenses 
or  salaries  actually  are. 
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h.     While  a  large  raa-jority  of  the  nemters  interviewed  "believe  their 
associations  had.  irnvrOYed.  marketing  conditions,  a  portion  were 
■unatle  to  see  ti'jat  they  had  any  advantage  over  non-members, 
while  a  s 'Tiller  percentage  believed  non-menibers  had  certain 
advantages . 

S-iatomarized,  the  meratership  difficulties  with  which  associations 
have  to  coAl:sn3.  are  nisconceptions  regarding  purposes  and  policies  traceable 
oftentimes  Lo  e.7.ajygerated  claims  made  at  the  tine  of  orgmization,  and 
criticiasis  orC  ':-lie   T^-ay  in  which  the  association  is  operated  which  are  due  to 
lack   cf  information,  or  a  failure  to  consult  the  members  regarding  changes 
in  policy, 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  members  have  no  legitimate 
grounds  for  criticisme  On  the  contrary,  in  more  than  a  few  associations, 
members  have  taken  severe  punishment  from  the  mistakes  and  incompetency  of 
the  management,  and  have  rema.ined  loyal  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  would 
wreck  the  ordinary  business  concern.  Associations,  however,  which  are 
operating  with  at  least  ordinary  efficiency  find  that  many  misconceptions 
and  criticisms  will  disappear  in  the  face  of  full  and  unbiased  facts. 

Membership  studies  serve  three  purposes:   They  give  the  manage- 
ment, first,  a  better  understanding  of  membership  attitudes,  and  show  what 
infornotion  is  necessary  to  correct  misconceptions  the  nembers  may  hold. 
Secondly  J  they  show  the  management  wherein  the  policies  of  the  association 
is  meeting  or  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  merbers,  and  indicate  whether 
or  not  changes  in  policy  r^T3   necessary.  Third,  these  studies,  in  brief, 
equip  the  association,  or  for  that  r::a,tter  an  educational  institution,  to 
teach  cooperation  to  the  cooperator. 

There  are  several  mediums  through  which  members  obtain  information 
regarding  their  association.  The  more  important  of  these  are: 

1,  The  house  organ  and  reports  of  the  association, 

2,  The  field  service  department, 

3,  Local  assDoiaticns„ 

U,  Contacts  with  directors  and  officers, 

5,  Members  who  are  leaders  in  their  communities  and  who  are 
fully  infoimed  regarding  the  association, 

6,  The  county  agent  and  extension  officials. 

In  associations  which  publish  a  house  organ,  it  is  found  to  be 
by  far  the  most  important  source  of  information.  The  general  criticism  of 
house  organs  by  members  is  that  they  do  not  contain  enough  information  of 
the  kind  wanted.   The  members  want  to  know  facts  about  the  operation  of 
their  association.  They  want  to  know  what  progress  it  is  making,  what  diffi- 
culties, if  any,  it  is  encountering,  and  what  policies  it  is  adopting  to 
meet  these  difficulties.  Secondly,  members  want  information  regarding 
prices  and  market  prospects  for  products  they  have  to  sell.  The  house  organ 
of  their  association  should  give  the  most  complete  and  reliable  inforrjation 
regarding  the  market  situation,   I  sliall  not  unlertalce  to  prescribe  the 
proper  make-up  for  a  cooperative  house  organ,  but  editors  of  these  publi- 
cations should  remember  that  members  are  most  interested  in  answers  to  two 
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questions:  1.  "What  is  ths  inarket?"  2.  ffwhat  is  the  association  doing?" 

U  0  one  is  in  a  better  position  than  the  officials  to  give  the 
nenbers  ir.forr:ir.tion,  Coimty  agents  and  extension  officials  can  perform  a 
service  for  associations  and  farners  by  -uncovering  rxunors  and  criticisms 
that  are  current  and  either  obtaining  information  to  meet  these  rux/iors  or 
bringing  in  a  representative  of  the  association  concerned  to  explain  what 
t?ie  organization  is  doing.  Hcvever,  first  hsjnd  information  must  come  from 
the  management  and  they  should  consider  the  dissimination  of  correct  in- 
forrration  one  of  their  r/iajor  responsibilities. 

It  is  often  more  difficult  to  eradicate  the  effects  of  mis- 
inforir^ition  than  it  is  to  i:a}ze   it  impossible  for  such  reports  to  spread. 
The  person  or  organization  that  is  on  the        defensive  is  in  a 
difficult  position.  There  are  al?/ays  those  -.vho  will  believe  that  charges 
made  are  true,  or  at  least  partly  true,  no  matter  how  good  a  defense  may 
be  established.  An  association,        therefore,  should  get  to  its 
members  first  with  authoritative  information,  and  should  not  be  content 
merely  to  meet  the  criticisms  or  dissatisfaction  which  may  arise. 

E  ducation  in  cooperative  r.mrketing,  however,  has  a  broader 
application  than  discussion  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  one  association. 
Farmers  need  a  better  understanding  of  marketing,  particiilarly  of  the  re- 
lationships between  production  and  marketing,  and  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  possibilities  and  lirdtations  of  cooperation.  In  educational  work  of 
this  kind  the  agricultural  colleges,  extension  services,  vocational  teachers 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  be  of  great  assistance.  However,  this 
work  can  be  made  most  effective  if  it  h^as  the  support  of  the  cooperative 
or,^anizations, 

Dijring  the  past  two  or  three  years,  cooperative  marketing  schools 
have  been  held  in  several  states.  These  schools,  or  institutes,  vary  some- 
what in  t;^'pe  of  instructions  given  and  in  the  groups  they  are  designed  to  reach. 

You  are  all  far.iiliar,  I  assume,  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Cooperation  which  will  hold  its  fouj-th  session  in  July  at  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. The  Institute  is  a  national  school  and  ccnforcnce  for  officials  of 
Cooperatives,  research  men,  teachers  and  students.  Schools  sir.iilar  to  this 
gathering  have  been  conducted  in  about  a  dozen  states  since  the  beginning  of 
1927.  To  a  certain  extent,  their  purposes  and  prograir.  arc  similar  to  that  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  except  that  these  schools  are  limited 
largely  to  the  cooperative  problems  and  developments  of  a  state  or  region. 
Hone  of  these  schools  are  designed  primarily'-  for  farmers,  but  rather  for 
officials  of  cooperative  associations,  extension  officials  and  teachers. 

There  is  developing,  however,  a  type  of  short-time  schools  of 
cooperative  markets  for  people  on  the  farm,  particularly  farmers  and  farm 

boys  out  of  school.  In  Colorado  and     Arizona  ten-day  schools 
of  cooperative  marketing  h-ave  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Agriculture  with  the  ■■       cooperation  of  the  county 
agents.  In  Colorado,  schools  of  this  kind  held  last  winter  were  each 
attended  regularly  by  more  than  35  farmers,  on  the  average.  The  outstanding 
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feature  of  these  schools  wis  the  interest  of  the  fanners  in  cooperation  when 
the  subject  is  disc-ossed  \7ith  reference  to  their  ovm  conditions.  Following 
the  progress  of  these  schools,  I  an  inpressed  also  with  the  fact  that  famers 
who  are  neiflhers  of  associations  have,  as  a  group,  made  treuendous  progress 
toward  a  "better  understanding  of  their  rxirketing  prohleas.   The  tj^pe  of  school 
which  has  "been  held  in  Colorado  and  Arizona  has  "been  proposed  for  other  States 
during  the  coning  fall  and  winter.  There  is,  in  ny  opinion,  a  large  field  for 
work  of  this  kind.  ThirMng  farmers  are  ready  to  listen  and  to  participate 
in  a:i  infomal  discussion  of  cooperation  which  gives  then  accurate,  unbiased 
info rr.Tat ion.  It  should  not  "be  necessary  to  state  that  instruction  given  in 
schools  of  this  kind  :.\ust   he  nnoiased.  Both  sides  of  the  question  nust  he 
presented,  and  anything  savoring  of  propngraiia  will  destroy  the  usefulness 
of  the  schools. 

Even  nore  sigr.ificant  is  the  increased  extent  to  which  cooperative 
inarketing  is  now  heing  taught  in  agricultural  high  schools.  This,  with  the 
hoys  and  girls  cluh  work  carried  on  hy  extension  services  throughout  the 
country,  is,  I  helieve,  the  most  far-reaching  educational  work  that  is  now 
heing  done  in  agriculture.  The  results  will  he  apparent  ten  and  twenty 
years  fron  now  in  a  generation  of  farriers  hetter  equipped  to  meet  their 
production  and  marketing  powers.  Cooperation  then  shovild  he  ahle  to  make 
immeasurably  greater  progress  than  is  possible  at  present. 

The  results  of  a  survey  made  last  year  show  that  over  SO  per  cent 
of  the  3500  agricultural  high  schools,  or  high  schools  with  agricultural 
departments,  in  this  country  are  giving  more  or  less  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural cooperation.  Special  courses  are  offered  by  over  five  per  cent  of 
the  schools.  In  over  fifty  percent  cooperation  is  studies  in  connection  with 
marketing,  agricultural  economics,  farm  management,  or  similar  courses. 
Approximately  55  per  cent  of  the  schools  also  offered  instruction  in  co- 
operation in  connection  with  corxmodity  projects.  The  s\3rvey  indicated  that 
over  50,000  farm  boys  and  girls  wore  learning  somethir^  of  cooperation  in 
these  courses  during  1926-27. 

Without  any  desire  to  relieve  the  institutions  for  agricultural 
education  of  their  obligations,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  responsibility  of 
officials  of  cooperative  associations.  Education  in  cooperation,  especially 
the  type   of  instruction  offered  adults  and  young  people  on  the  farm  must  be 
based  on  the  live  policies  azid  practices  of  cooperatives.  Effective  in- 
struction can  not  be  based  on  abstractions,  in  this  field.   Teachiiig 
material  mast  come  from  the  problems,  accomplishr.;ents  and  mistaltes  of  the 
association.  Directors  and  m'onagers  of  associations  whose  interest  in  the 
movement  extends  beyond  the  business  problems  which  they  are  meeting  day  by 
day  have  an  opportuiiity  to  render  service  of  a  high  order.  By  maintaining 
contacts  with  county  agents,  agricultural  high  school   teachers,  and  others 
who  have  a  responsibility  as  instructors  in  agriculture  they  can  do  much  to 
encourage  instruction  in  cooperative  r^rketing  and  to  make  it  practical  and 
helpful. 
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THE     FIELD     SERVICE     OP     THE     ITEV!     SFGLAED     MILK!     PRODUCERS'     ASSOCIATIOIS. 

F.    C.   Warner. 


Wliile  the  fundamentals  iDack  of  the  work  of  our  Field  Service  may 
not  differ  from  most  cooperatives,  oiir  methods  are  determined  very  largely 
hy  the  tj'pc  of  our  Organization, 

The  U.E.M.P.A.  is  a  collective  bargaining  organization  made  up 
of  persons  selling  dairy  products  in  IJew  England  markets.  Five  or  more  of 
these  producers  may  organize  a  local  association  of  the  IT.E.M.P.A,  Each 
member  must  belong  to  some  local  association.  Locals  having  thirty-five  or 
more  members  in  good  standing  have  direct  representation  in  the  Central 
Association,  the  President  of  the  local  being  the  voting  delegate.  Locals 
having  fewer  than  thirty-five  members  are  grouped  for  representation,  and 
locals  with  more  than  one  hundred  members  in  good  standing  are  entitled  to 
two  representatives.  We  have  four  htmdred  and  seventy-five  (^75)  locals 
ranging  in  membership  from  five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  with  an 
average  of  forty-five  members  per  local. 

The  il.  E.  M.  P.  A,  is  maintained  bj^  a  commission  of  two  cents  (2(#) 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  and  one-half  cent  (l/2rf)  per  pound  of  fat  in 
cream  sold  by  the  mombers.   Tlio  bulk  of  these  commissions  is  collected 
through  an  assignment  made  payable  by  the  dealer  who  purchases  the  product, 
A  power  of  attorney  to  make  these  assignments  is  given  the  Association  by 
the  members.  A  srrall  proportion  of  our  membership  pays  dues  direct  either 
by  mail  or  through  personal  solicitation. 

Tlie  rogalar  medium  of  reaching  our  members  is  through  the 
HEW  El^IGLAJTD  DAIRYMAIT,  our  monthly  house  organ.  Occasionally  wo  circularize 
the  entire  membership  in  regard  to  some  special  matters.   The  officers 
receive  in  addition  to  the  Ifew  England  Dairyman,  a  monthly  report  issued  by 
Mr,  Bronson,  Statisticiaxi,  covering  cost  of  production,  price  by  markets 
and  market  conditions.  A  considerable  amount  of  our  publicity  also  appears 
in  the  New  England  Homestead  and  is  read  generally  by  our  membership. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  members  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  English,  While  we  ha,ve  French  members  scattered  over  all  the 
territory,  they  are  more  predominant  in  northern  Vermont,  I  have  no  figures 
available  to  show  what  the  ratio  is,  but  in  Orleans  County,  Vermont  there 
are  foiir  hundred  French  members,  Franklin  and  Lam.oille  Counties  will  also 
show  a  large  French  membership.  The  Southern  Mo.rkot  District  with  head- 
quarters at  Providence,  E.  I.  lias  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  Portuguese 
members.  Our  membership  also  includes  Finns,  Poles,  Italians,  etc. 

The  N.E,M.P,A.  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Diroctros,  two  from 
each  state  and  throe  at  large.  The  policies  as  determined  by  the  Directors 
are  carried  out  by  the  G-cneral  Manager  v/ho  is  employed  by  them.   Outside 
of  the  general  office  in  Boston,  the  v/ork  is  divided  into  the  marketing 
service  and  the  field  service. 
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V/hile  the  voltu-iG  of  product  cor.dng  from  Maine  is  snail  conparod 
to  that  coning  fron  Vornont,  otir  nontership  in  Maine  is  cor.-rparativcly  large. 
The  ans\7or,  of  course,,  is  that  the  average  dairy  in  Vernont  is  rmch  larger 
than  in  Ifeineo  Fron  the  field  service  standpoint,  however,  the  Maine 
territory  represents  as  mich  if  not  nore  work  than  the  Vermont  territory. 
It  is  generally  harder  to  seciore  tand  hold  as  a  naniber  a  snail  producer 
who  has  a  si.-sall  incone  fron  his  dairy  and  who  very  generally  has  other 
sources  of  incone  than  it  is  to  interest  large  producer  v/ho  makes  dairying 
his  "business. 

Regardless  of  other  factors,  the  quality  and  character  of  an 
organization  are  alv/ays  ju.dged  hy  the  representatives  in  the  field, 
Farmers  like  to  henr  and  see  things  rather  than  depend  upon  reading  as  the 
source  of  infornation. 

We  are  very  careful-'  in  our  selection  of  nen  for  the  Tield  Service. 
We  try  to  select  nen  who  have  "been  "brought  up  in  a  farm  hone,  who  have  had 
four  yjars  of  training  at  an  Agricultural  College  and  who  are  the  Country 
County  Agent  t,v-pe  of  men.   Tlie  details  of  our  work  can  easily  "be  acquired 
hj--  a  young  nan  of  such  'bacl<ground  txnd  training. 

Tlie  principal  duty  of  the  field  man  is  to  secure  members  for  the 
Organization,  and  having  secured  then,  to  hold  then  as  nenbers.  Outside  of 
requests  from  local  officers  for  service  to  be  rendered, the  field  nan 
follows  this  general  procedure.  After  having  secured  the  necessary  records 
as  to  nenbership  fron  the  office,  he  proceeds  to  sone  milk  or  cream  shipping 
point,  calls  on  the  receiving  plant  or  plants  and  receives  lists  of  patrons. 
He  then  checks  these  lists  against  the  nembership  records  to  determine 
those  in  good  standing  and  those  v/ho  should  be  canvassed  for  nembership. 
This  checking  for  membership  in  most  cases  involves  considerable  vTork  because 
our  locals  do  not  necessarily  coincide  ?/ith  shipping  points.  The  basis  of 
our  locals  is  the  center  at  which  it  is  most  convenient  for  our  members  to 
hold  meetings.  It  is  possible  that  one  local  might  cover  a  shipping  point 
but  usually  tr/o  or  nore  locals  are  necessary  for  a  shipping  point.  We  have 
as  high  as  five  and  six  locals  around  some  shipping  stations. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  two  or  more  dealers  buying  at  the  same 
point,  or  neighboring  places  to  which  members  nay  shift.  Wliile  a  nenber 
gives  us  the  power  of  attorney  to  nalce  assignments  for  the  collection  of  his 
dues,  it  is  necessary  that  this  assigiuient  be  served  on  the  dealer  to  whom 
his  product  is  sold.  Thus  if  the  member  shifts  to  another  dealer  or  even 
the  same  dealer  at  another  receiving  station  and  does  not  notify  the  office, 
we  lose  his  financial  support.  We  estimate  that  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  at  least  5/^  of  our  members  made  such  a  shift.  In  Maine,  Northern  New 
Hampshire,  Vernont  and  New  York  State  there  are  over  one  hundred  places 
where  two  or  nore  nilk  receiving  stations  are  available  within  hauling 
distance  of  the  farm. 

After  checking  lists,  the  field  nan  calls  on  the  local  officers 
reviewing  with  them  the  work  of  the  Association,  receiving  from  then  such 
requests  for  personal  service  as  have  cone  to  their  attention,  and  if  possible 
receives  the  help  of  the  officers  in  canvassing  for  new  members. 
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Wherever  we  have  a  substantial  membership,  prior  to  the  canvass 
we  generally  plan  to  ran  a  check  test  for  butterfat  in  the  milk  samples  and 
notify  the  members  of  the  result  by  post  card.   Tliis  method  has  two 
advantages,  -  it  gives  the  membership  in  good  standing  the  persona!!  ^imtact 
with  the  Association  without  taking  the  time  for  a  personal  vipit  and  it 
reminds  him  that  the  field  man  is  in  his  vicinity  and  he  can  get  in  touch 
with  him  if  he     cares  to  do  sOe 

The  niatter  of  maintaining  our  finances  is  different  than  with 
most  organizations,  particularly  commodity   organizations.  Wo  have 
never  tried  the  "closed  shop"  method  of  forcing  membership.  We  do  not 
penalize  a  producer  for  breach  of  membership  contract  nor  is  he  subject  to 
loss  of  invostrncnt  for  failure  to  deliver  his  product.   The  morale  of  the 
racLfoer  may  be  at  I07/  'ebb  quite  a  portion  of  the  year  and  still  be  brought  to 

a  high  Invcl  prior  at  the  withdrawal  period  so  that  very  little 
loss  in  membership  occ\u-s.   The  nenibcr  may  cancel  his  membership  at  any 
time  and  not  only  sii.ffer  no  penalty  but  actxially  receive  more  in  proportion 
for  his  -oroduct  than  he  did  prior  to  withdrawal.  This  puts  us  directly 
on  a  good-will  basis  with  our  members,  but  riakos  more  work  for  the  field 
service  because  withdrawls  come  automatically  with  unfavorable  conditions 
and  reinstatements  liave  to  be  made  by  personal  solicitation  by  the  field 
service  men. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  relatively  sriall  proportion  of  members 
turn  out  to  an  annual  meeting  v/hen  nothing  but  routine  bnisiness  is  to  be 
transactedo  A  large  turn-out  to  an  ordinary  meeting  usually  means  that 
there  is  something  radically  wrong  and  that  the  members  are  pretty  generally 
dissatisfied,  A  small  attendance  m.eans  that  things  are  going  fairly  smoothly. 

In  the  past,  the  producer  was  almost  forced  to  obtain  his 
information  regarding  market  conditions  from  the  buyer  of  his  dairy  _ 
productSo  The  producer  had  no  organizo-tion  to  secure  this  information  for 
him.   Tlie  buyer  naturally  passed  on  only  such  information  as  was  to  his 
advantagCc  Kis  agents  at  the  receiving  plants  were  in  daily  contact  with 
the  producer.  If  the  milk  was  collected  by  routes,  the  collector  was  a 
m,an  employed  and  paid  by  the  dealore  Even  the  cans  were  owned  by  the 
dealer.  How  the  cans  oxo   mostly  owned  by  the  producers,  the  route  collectors 
arc  paid  bjr  the  producf^rs,  and  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  market  are 
available  to  the  producer  from  many  sources,  including  personal  contact 
with  agents  in  the  employ  of  his  own  association. 
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gffiJCi,_?IOIT  TIIPOUaH  ASSOCIATION  PlIBLICATIO?TS 

By 
Quontin  Reynonds 
Eastoi'n  States  Farmers'  Exchange. 


Association  pv-blicatio^is  offer  a  neai:is  of  keeping  r.eribers  infornod 
on  the  activities  and  the  problens  of  their  organization.   T]ig  publication  to 
be  perr.iancntly  successful  rrnst  reflect  strictly  the  association  itself. 
By  interpreting  the  spirit  of  the  organization  and  accurately  reporting 
natters  pertaining  to  its  activities,  the  publication  acts  as  a  noans  of 
defence  agaiiist  the  constant  ru.nors  and  propaganda  which  are  so  frequently 
whispered  througjiout  the  territorv„  Sn:ispicion  bred  by  propaganda  does  not 
breed  in  the  minds  of  nenbors  who  Itnow  the  facts. 

Cooperative  organizations  ain  to  give  the  nenbcrs  what  they  need. 
This  does  not  nean  that  a  cooperative  organization  to  be  successful  rmst 
becoae  paternalistic.  Paternalist  and  cooperation  cannot  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  does  Mean  that  in  order  that  farmers  nay  operate  their  cooperative 
organization  effectively  they  rrast  school  thenselves  along  lines  with 
?/hich  many  of  then  arc  not  familiar, 

Farners  operating  cooperative  buying  organizations  have  found 
that  it  is  impossible  for  then  to  secure  prices  always  under  those  offered 
by  private  distributors,  but  they  have  found  tliat  cooperative  buying 
properly  conducted  can  reduce  costs  of  distribution  and  can  control  the 
quality  of  cor.r.-.odities  so  that  cooperative  buyirig  organizations  can  assure 
their  raenbers  comj:odities  selected  for  their  particular  needs  at  prices 
based  on  the  lo-vvest  possible  costs. 

Farmers  i?"idividwiT,lly  and  farmer-owned  cooperatives  have  been 
handicapped  by  lack  of  working  capital.  Members  of  cooperative  organizations 
have  luid  to  teach  themselves  tlie  economy-  of  supplying  their  cooperative 
enterprise  with  working  capital  which  would  ncdcc  it  possible  for  their 
organization  to  compete  with  corporations  ariply  supplied  with  this 
important  asset.   These  and  scores  of  other  problems  more  or  less  obvious 
can  be  solved  for  farmers  through  their  own  publications.  The  specific 
problems  v7ill  vary  from  tine  to  time  and  from  cooperative  to  cooperative. 

The  Eastern  States  Farm.ers'  Exchange  for  example,  recognized 
early  in  its  career  that  it  could  serve  its  members  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
materially  reducing  distributing  costs,  and  second,  by  exercising  extreme 
care  in  the  selection  of  the  commodities  purchases  doforits  members.  In 
this  age   of  super- salesman ship  the  fundamental  question  of  qimlity  has  been 
subordinated,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Eastern  States 
Farmers'  Exclmnge  to  drive  homo  to  its  members  the  fact  that  "it  ain't 
the  price,  it's  vvhat  you   ^git  that  counts."  This  has  been  one  of  the 
particular  problems  which  the  Eastern  States  Cooperator  lias  set  itself  to 
solve.  Advertisements  in  farm  publications  cannot  d-^al  frankly  with  this 
problem  because  such  publications  must  cater  to  the  vast  army  of  national 
and  sectional  advertisers  whose  sales  program  would  fall  flat  i^  they  were 
forced  to  adliere  strictly  to  the  standards  in  buying  which  govern  the 
purchases  made  for  the  members  by  the  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange. 
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Association  pnljlications  sliould  g/iard  against  creating  inpressions 
of  their  organization  in  the  ninds  of  tho  nentors  which  are  not  strictly 
tnie.  Tizo   publication  which  does  not  reflect  the  association  it  represents 
should  change  its  editorial  angle  -ontil  it  does  squarely  reflect  the 
association.  If  tho  reflection  is  not  all  that  it  should  "be,  the  association 
should  change  and  as  the  3,csocia,tion  changes  the  reflectiin  will  change 
with  ito  Unless  the  puolication  truly  represents  the  association  anong  the 
nenliers  it  is  a  dangerous  instrunent  "because  it  will  eventually  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  ricrabership  in  the  association  itself. 


DSVELOPIxTG  A  SPIRIT  OF  LOYALTY 

By 
I'arcus  L.  "D'rann 
United  Sapo  Cod  Cran"berry  Conpanyo 

Tliis  question  of  LOYALTY  is  nighty  inportant.  It  really  is 
right  at  the  root  of  hax.Vixi   endeavor  ajid  success.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
discus:don.  Loyalty  nay  "b^c  defined  a,s  that  attri"bute  in  the  individual  to 
satisfy  which,  he  mist  accirct  and  r.!ust  pronote  a  just  cause.  The  kind  of 
Loyalty  wo  v/ant  in  the   cla.ss  of  orgojiization  horn  represented,  has  certain 
very   definite  characteristics,, 

III  THE  FIRST  PLiCS,  SUCH  LOYALTY  IS  MILITAI'IT,   Cooperation  is 
an  as:,-;;reasive  and  a  progressive  r.iovoT.ent.rade  up  of  lifters  and  not  Icaners; 
people  who  have  undertaken  to  do  a  jo'b  and  intend  to  go  over  tho  top  with 
it.   S\ich  peopli-;  arc  constanto   Tliey  aro  devoted  to  their  cause  and  they 
are  ready  to  defend  it,  "but  I  an  thanlcfu.l  to  say  they  are  pretty  discreet 
about  it. 

TKS  LOYALTY  "JE  WAUT  IS  CF^ffil TABLE.  It  does  not  expect  lOOfo 
results  iinr.ediately  or  fron  any  individr,al.  It  just  weighs  the  evidence, 
considers  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  expects  each  man  to  do  just  the 
average  n^an's  work;  to  have  the  average  nan's  enotions, 

LOYAL "^Y  THAT  W^   WAHIT  IS  EICCOURAGIITG.  It  knows  the  power  of 
exanplo.  It  fully  appreciates  that  we  are  not  altogether  judged  "by  what 
wo  accon-olish;  that  we  are  not  entirely  responsi"ble  that  we  get  to  the  end 
of  the  road,  "but  we  accept  the  responsi'bility  of  staying  in  that  road, 
"because  it  "brings  us  self-respect. 

To  insure  this  Loyalty,  we  rmst  understand  our  nen'bership  and  in 
synpathotic,  skilful  juclgTient  fit  our  people  ^ind  groups  of  then  into 
channels  for  which  their  ha"bits  and  training  have  best  prepared  then. 
Cooperatives  are  sensitive  and  easily  storqieded  organizations  "but  when  each 
nen"bGr's  confidence  is  established,  they  are  the  "best  fighting  nachines 
found  in  business. 

THIS  LOYALTY  IS  PEACE.  There  are  no  harassing  worries  a"bout  the 
present  or  xincertaintics  as  to  the  f-atujre,  Wo  know  v;e  are  engaged  in  an 
honor a"ble  pairsiiit, 

Tliere  are  sono  general  principles  that  we  should  perhaps  keep  in 
mind  if  we  really  want  to  develop  a  Spirit  of  Loyalty  in  our  organization. 
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Hero  are  a  fov;: 

Radiate  tho  ideal  of  yoiir  orf^anization. 

Tins  J^OYALTY   BEE""DS  COITFIDEHCE.  You  loiow  yo^or  cause  is  just, 
and  workin,:;  for  it,  you  can  have  tho  greatest   _  solf-respcct. 

Do  noth  think,  however,  that  loyalty  is  purely  an  ethical  thing. 
I  do  not  "believe  ue  can 'ever  be  loyal  to  a  thing  about  which  we  have  doubts 
and  misgivings,  but  wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  and  expect  that  an 
enterprise  or  an  organization  neriting  our  sup7Dort  and  loyalty  lias  real 
cash  valiiG, 

It  is  nost  ii-Toortant  that  you  laiow  yoixc   Association.  Bccone 
faiailiar  with  its  objects,  its  methods,  its  regculations,  so  that  you  nay 
the  better  make  your  contribution  to  its  progress  and  its  v/elfare. 

Attend  its  r^.oetxngs,  and  bo  sure  that  these  nectings  are  planned. 
Too  often  a  neirber's  loyfiltr  is  shaken  to  its  roots  by  a  cold  and  indifferent 
neeting.  Just  as  you  cnpD.oy  skill  i:i  planning  and  judgment  in  operating 
jovr   business,   so  also,  o.p;.;ily  tlioso  sane  elements  to  the  noctings  of  your 
association.  Draw  upon  the  skill  of  other  members,  so  that  the  meetings 
nay  be  interesting  and  profitable,  ITever  have  a  meeting  without  putting 
over  at  least  one  new    thought  of  roal  merit  and  profit. 

J'ind  work  for  each  individual  and  group  work.  Have  standing 
committGes  appointing  chairmen  who  select  their  membership. 

Loyalty  is  bound  to  follow  the  friendship  of  business.  We  work 
together  from  necessity. 

Associations  like  individuals,  go  stale  with  too  much  work,  and 
so  they  should  have  regular  times  to  throw  off  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  their  labor  and  devote  themselves  to  a  period  of  recreation. 

Leaders  mast  be  careful  to  regulate  and  divide  the  v;ork  so  that 
the  whole  mem.bership  will  not  go  stale  at  the  same  time. 

If  I  vioTo   to  record  the  foTxr  words  that  I  believe  would  register 
the  natiu-al,  the  normal  life  of  a  loyal  association  member,  I  would  write 
these  -  PURPOSE  -  POKIER  -  PEO&R!:SS  -  PZACE. 


THE  COTHTTY  AGEJTT  TEACHES  COOPERATION 

By 

Willard  A,  Itoison. 

Tlie  county  o.gent  is  a  thorov.gh  believer  in  the  objectives  of 
cooperation.  He  has  endeavored  to  teach  the  f-ondanentals  upon  which  coopera- 
tives could  succeed.  Like  the  farmers,  he  has  been  disappointed  when 
failures  have  talcen  place,  and  encouraged  when  success  Irias  come  through 
tho  collective  efforts  of  farmers  to  solve  their  marketing  and  buying 
p3^  obi  ems. 


At  prusont  tto  find  tho  co-onty  ag'ent  is  closely  analyzing  coopcrativo 
nethodn  and  out  of  his  st'idics,  ho  is  taking  those  pl:ins  and  procedures  tliat 
have  'coon  proved  soimd.   To  those  ho  is  applying  his  keen  and  practicable 
judgiuonto  He  is  forroJ-ating  his  ideas  of  uhat  sort  of  plan  will  test  meet 
tho  condition  of  his  piirticular  locality.   Ttio  county  agent  is  ready  to 
ad-just  policies,  TJracticos,  o.nd  procedures  to  evcrchanging  conditions.  He 
is  teaching  tho  inportaj-iCo  of  econonic  and  f.ocial  influences  at  every 
opportiriity, 

TliG  coTinty  aront  has  learned  that  there  is  norc  than  one  v/ay  to 
cooperate,  and  ho  is  applying  his  judgnent,  gained  fron  e:q)ericnce  to  each 
proposed  attenpt  to  forn  a  cooperative  organization.  He  knows  that  farmers 
need  money  when  their  crops  are  ready  for  narket,  '"  He  is 

teaching  that,  under  certain  conditions,  there  is  a  plan  that  will  give 
then  their  noncy  as  soon  as  sales  are  nade. 

Tile  county  agent  Iciows  that  cooperative  success  cones  fron  having 
a  voluno  of  standard  quality  goods  to  distrihute;  he  knows  that  growers 
nust  realize  this  'beforo  the  first  -step  is  taken  in  cooperation.  In  one 
locality,  before  a  cooperative  organization  cou.ld  bo  brought  about,  it  was 
necessary  to  teach  a  practice  iii  -oroduction  so  that  a  volunc  of  \iniforn 
products  could  bo  assured.  Varieties  had  to  be  changed  as  those  which  were 
being  grown  wore  not  what  the  narket  wanted.  This  necessitated  the  locating 
of  a  desirable  so-orce  of  seed.   Tlien,  it  was  necessary  to  give  instruction 
on  grading  pro.ctices,  tho  packages  best  adapted  to  the  crop  and  the  narket, 
and  tho  nuriber  of  grades  that  the  r.iarket  required.  Tliis  was  followed  by  the 
need  for  _  adopting  a  brand,  and  the  vvorking  out  of  the  use  of  this  brand 
as  it  applied  to  the  different  gradeSc 

We  find  tlio  county  agents  teach  by  ho.ving  the  nenbers  see  each 
step  as  it  needs  to  be  ta'':cn.   One  county  agont  had  the  interested  growers 
na!co  a  survey  of  tho  acreage  oiid  prodTiction  of  the  crop  to  be  narketed,   Tliey 
foiind  whnt  j^ortion  of  tho  crop  was  suitable  for  narketing,  what  conpetition 
it  would  neet,  a:id  hov/,  v;hcn,  and  whore  tlie  coni;)etition  cane  fron.  Tliis,  of 
course,  led  to  tho  natter  of  ..rading  and  considerable  tine  was  given  to  the 
study  of  tho  c:;rades,  Tliis  in  turn  broujiht  about  visits  to  the  rmrket  to 
study  shipments  fron  corTricting  areas«  After  this  study,  it  was  not  so 
difficult  for  tho  groi.ip  to  agree  on  the  grades  it  wished  to  adopt.  The 
questions  of  a  central  packing  house  versus  packing  at  their  ovm  farns 
under  an  inspection  syston;  whether  they  should  have  a  pooling  systen  or  ship 
as  individuals;      'and  whether  funds  should  be  returned  to  the  treasurer 
or  to  the  individuals  wore  studied. 

Tile  county  agent  was  instrur.iental  in  getting  the  nenbors  of  this 
cooperative  to  visit  the  narket  as  the  sec),son  progressed.   Out  of  it  all 
there  cane  a  very  fine  U)iiforn  product  v.lth  a  very  loyal  neribership  in 
the  org'inization.   In  order  to  show  the  financial  benefits  that  the  nenbers 
received  through  the  organization,  the  county  agent  had  a  study  nade  of  the 
nenbers'  returns,  o,nd  conpared  then  with  those  received  by  individual 
shippers, 

Tiio  county  agent  tries  to  teach  the  facts  by  which  the  farmer 
can  judge  vrhothcr  his  participation  in  collective  efforts  will  benefit  him. 
This  is  the  first  and  tho  nost  inportant  decision  to  be  nade.  Upon  the 
answer  dex^onda  the  degree  of  loyalty  to  the  association. 
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Tr.a   co-anty  afiont  feiows  th'it  there  will  130  some  loss  of  individual 
frccdon  v;hich  r:xist  "be  offset  "by  the  f;ains  from  ^i-oup  action  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  that  cherished  independence  which   onr  farnors  so  nach  wish  to 
retain.  He  knows  that  there  will  'oe  sacrifices  and  that  the  farncr  must 
fully  realize  this  'before  he  decides  to  join  .an.  organization. 

Olu-  cotinty  accents  try  to  hrinf:   ahout  a  ftill  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  fsTnors  of  the.so  ol)li.5ations  vhich  they  accept  in  joining  a  cooperative. 
Disappointments  cor.e  hecaase  of  the  laclc  of  appreciation  of  otligations, 

Coimty  ai-^ents  'mov/  thjat  cooperative  effort  nast  "be  more  efficient 
and  .-r^ivc  so-;.o  adirrjitairo  over  the  preycnt  systen  of  r^T'!':eting   if  it  is  to 

"be  SUCCG3Sf\-'.l, 


TSZ  IGJATIOE  OF   COLLI'IGE  SnUVICI]  TO  C00P'H3^ATI0!T. 

By 
E..  W.  Thatcher,  President  of  H.  A.  C. 

TliG  so-called  "Land-r>i''int  Colle^^es"  of  the  several  states  can 
render  three  types  of  service  to  the  rrcneral  cause  of  cooperation  in 
ae-^ricultural  "business,  Tl'.is  is  because  of  the  three  rnajor  fields  of  work 
of  those  Coliof;os  each  of  which  liave  specifically  different  duties  to 
perforn. 

First  of  these  in  order  of  service  to  he  rendered  is  the  experiment 
station,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  "find  the  facts,"  In  theory,  at  least,  the 
only  interest  of  the  experinent  station  is  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
actual  facts  with  reference  to  any  prohlen  which  needs  investigation,  and 
then  to  publish  these  facts  together  with  axiy  conclusions  as  to  the  physical, 
biolO|n;ical,  ocononic  or  social  principle  involved, 

iText  there  is  the  extension  service  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
convoy  to  tlie  ultir.io.te  users  on  the  farms  of  the  state  the  information 
gathered  by  the  experinent  station  or  elsewhere  as  to  the  facts  upon  which 
a  successful  agricultural  business  c.an  be  built  up.   There  is,  of  course, 
the  possibility  that  the  College  staff  my   atterrpt  to  interpret  its  facts 
and  princii'jles  into  recomendations  for  x'rocedure  or  rules  of  practice  to  be 
followed,  like  a  spray  calendar  or  fertilizer  fornula.  But  in  general  the 
extension  staff  should  refrain  from  propa£3anda  which  may  be  regarded  by 
farners  as  an  attenpt  to  coerce  then  into  doing  business  or  operation  of  a 
f'lm  according  to  sone  plan  other  than  one  which  they  would  willingly  adopt 
if  they  Imew  the  facts  upon  which  such  a  program  is  properly  based.   In 
other  words,  the  purpose  of  extension  service  is  to  educate  rather  than  to 
organize  or  propagandize.        Just  where  extension  workers  should  draw 
the  line  between  presenting  inforir!a,tion  and  urging  practices  is,  of  course, 
a  difficult  decision  to  laake  in  nrmy   cases.  But  it  seens  to  be  clear  that 
the  general  aira  should  be  to  indicate  by  convincing  presentation  of 
information  rather  than  to  influence  by  organization  or  propaganda  methods. 

Finally,  there  is  the  resident  teaching  by  which  the  faculty  on 
the  canpus  endeavors  to  impart  to  the  students  who  cone  there  the  best  and 
latest  knowledge  concerning  the  facts  of  agricultural  science  and  practice 
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thrit  it  is  --josBitlc  to  assonblc  for  that  -/ur-fosc.  The  ultir-iato  o'bjcct 
of  this  rosic^innt  instruction  is  to  .-ivc  educational  training  which  v/ill  not 
only  Ic   of  advo-iitac^o  to  the  ir,divid-ual  student  in  his  ahility  to  earn  a 
liviui''  and  to  live  anonfi;  his  follo'TS  in  his  hone  comnunity  but  also  to  cnahle 
hin  to  exert  the  loadershi]:  onong  his  associatea  which  bettor  training  and 
cx-'(irioncc  ourTht  to  ^crnit. 

In  short,  the.  (-enoral  function  of  the  Cdllego  is  to  gather 
information  fron  every  ^^ossihle  nource  vand  then  to  irrpart  tho.t  information 
/by  educational  methods  to  those  v/ho  con   uno  it  in  earning  a  living,  in 
enjoying  a  useful  life  and  in  loading  others  to  a  noro  satisfactory  plane 
of  living. 

As  individuals,  we  ^xiy  have  pronounced  personal  views  as  to 
the  wisdon  and  desirability  of  the  cooi^-rative  ncthod  of  agricultural 
nerchandizing.  Most  of  us  do.  But  as  uc::;bers  of  the  College  staff  we 
ought  to  be  educators  rather  thor*  partizans  for  or  against  any  method  of 
doing  business. 


DISCUSSIOIT,  Wednesday  -  1:30 
Afternoon  Session 


Ifa-,  G-as'-rill;  During  the  past  ton  years  or  nore  a  good  deal  of  tine  has  been 
spent  in  orgo-nizing  cooperative  organizations.  How  ruch  more 
tine  should  be  spent  in  organizing  nore  cooperative  organiza- 
tions? At  the  present  tine  we  have  a  pretty  v^ell  defined 
organization  in  many  lines  and  we  should  -perfect  these 
organizations  rnther  than  to  branch  out  any  nore.  We  say  we 
can't  get  any  cows  and  yet  we  talk  about  the  surplus  of  nilk 
in  Bosto::.  How  about  applying  econonic  princii^les  to  such- 
things?  If  we  have  enough  nen  in  cooperatives  why  try  to 
bring  in  the  rest?  Way  not  exclude  those  who  waited  until 
the  organization  was  started  and  the  bills  paid? 

W.  A.  M^jnson;  "Would  you  apply  your  "iihilosophy  to  both  the  buying  and 
selling  organization?" 

Mr.  Gaskill;  "Yes",  -  fron  an  econonic  standpoint.   These  are  the  nen  who 
wait  till  sonebody  creates  a  market  for  a  product  and  then 
all  rush  in  and  kill  that  market  by  flooding  it, 

W.  A.  Munson;  If  cooperation  shows  it  is  profitable  to  produce  a  crop,  those 
outside  the  organization  will  also  increase  their  production. 
The  cranberry  growers*  organization  is  acknowledged  as  an 
outstanding  success;  it  has  gone  through  nearly  30  years  of 
development  and  each  year  of  success  has  to  some  extent  been 
dxie   only  only  to  nenbers,  but  also  to  non-nenbers.   The  idea 
of  keeping  the  membership  down  is  a  fallacy.  The  cranberry 
association  has  d.evelopcd  an  outlet  for  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  cranberries  than  they  had  a  few  years  ago  by  s^jreading  out 
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the  ;.xirkot„   If  I'on  have  a  moriber  of  associations  selling  in 
various  sections,  ^mloss  -/ow  have  one  orf^onizcd  firoup  that 
■under stands  the  cor.r.ion  T>ro'blens  of  conpetition,  supply  and 
denpnd,  yoix  caMnot  j^et  to  the  producers  the  loiowledt'c  "by 
v/hich  they  can  adjiist  thoir  prod^action,   Tnis  is  one  of  the 
"big  T;roblons  that  r^n-ii:/   of  the  larfce  cooperatives  have  to  face. 
Tlie  nore  v;e  have  in  £in  or<>p,nization,  the  sooner  we  shall 
teach  the  principles  that  :x!.''^e  for  success.  The  sooner  large 
mij"."3crs  arc  hrowdit  in,  the  f?!Ster  v/c  shall  adjust 
prodr.ction  to  coiisuriptior..  Until  we  do  this  vo   are  going  to 
cone  up  af;ainst  those  questions  of  over-production. 

Mr»  Ges];ill;  Cranherry  pprowovs   ire  localized  so  that  they  can  control  theo 
their  T^rodr-Ction,  hut  it  is  hr'jrd  to  say  how  they  could 
handle  o.n   industry  that  v;ar.  loss  localized, 

W»  A.  Kim  son;  \1q   all  adr.it  that  it  is  the  organized  grower  who  stinulates  a 
denand  for  the  product.,  It  is  the  organization  that  gets  laws 
passed.  'Je  recornizo  that  the  outsider  gets  advantages  "by 
what  the  cooperative  does,  ITo  group  v/anta  to  carry  the  load 
for  all  the  individuals, 

I.'Ir.  Davis;    FifTiires  from  ny  state  (Conn.)  show  that  U  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
fari.is  change  hands  every  ye.ar.  Over  a  lU  year  period  60  to 
70  -per  cent  of  the  farns  will  he  in  the  hands  of  new  owners. 
It  is  a  very  sirplc  proj^osition  that  any  org.'inization  that 
closes  its  doors  signs  its  own  death  warrant.  One  of  the 
"biggest  prohloDs  is  that  of  edticating  and  developing  new 
leaders  each  jv'ear,  TTnen  an  association  is  established  and 
new  ne-iihers  are  clai.ioring  for  adinifesion  it  is  inoortant  that 
the  new  nonhers  "buy  their  way  in.  They  should  oi,7n  a  part  of 
that  estaclished  business.  One  reason  why  interest  tends  to 
wane  Q.nd.   die  out  is  because  no  pains  are  spent  to  educate  the 
new  iienh'ors  rcgnrding  their  responsibilities  and  obligations 
as  r.enborsc  Thoy  cor.ie  in  with  the  idea  that  they  will  be 

ho.ndGd  something  for  little  or  nothing.  The  job  is  one 
of  constant  re-education. 


Mr.G^TC.HoTii.'^h;  If  we  have  a  surplus  of  products,  why  noks   the  business  of 

producing  then  profitable  to  those  outside  of  the  association? 
^e  are  not  going  to  find  that  Hew  England  is  in  any  danger  of 
over-producing  farm  products.  However,  our  problem  is 
different  fron  the    one  where  a  world  product  laay  be  over- 
produced.  Should  we  adnit  new  nenbers  to  a  growing  organiza- 
tion? The  Connecticut  nenbers  have  been  able  to  maintain 
satisfactory  nilh  prices  in  their  territory.  They  have 
increased  thoir  teri'^itory  by  increasing  the  demand.  Every 
year  they  have  to  reach  into  farther  territory  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  are  having  a  fine  market  for  their  dairy  products. 
However  a  ^Ofo   surplus  now  nay   mean  only  a  20^  surplus  in 
Uovomber,  As  to  otir  policy  in  membership,  we  increase  about 
UOO  to  500  yearly,  and  lose  from  200  to  300  people  who  go  out 
of  business  due  to  change  of  farm  management.  We  also  take 
a  member  v/honcvcr  ho  applis^s  for  membership,  but  by 


**11. 


doin?^  this  wc  kcjcr.  a  "bettor  r;rip  on  the  riarjTot  sitiLation,      If  we  ref-ase 
acb:;itt.xacc  vo  nny  c:.q)Oct  then  to  iDeconc  price  c-'.ittint-  coanetitors   the 
next  day, 

doin-^  this  we  keep  a  l:ottor  (i'rip  on  the  nar>ot   situation.      If 
WQ  refuse  ac'!..:.itt9ncc  vtc  rvxy  expect   then  to  bocone  price  cutting 
cor.:T',etltors   tho  next  do.'jc 

S.  R.   Parker;  I  have    tv/o  questions  I  vould  like   to  ask.      First,  how  alsout 

the  business  nan.a<:onent  of  ;;'-our  or/_^anization,    and  second,   how 
do  you  orin^  your  '.voi-k  to   the  attention  of  the  people  in 
f^eneral?     In  such  an  association  wo  have  plenty  of  illustrations 
in  the  cooperative  dairyo      If   there  is  a  chanf~e  in  nenhership 
it   is  i~nortant  that  the  orfanization  he  kept  intact.      It  nast 
ho  conducted  on  a  "ousiness  "basis.      You  cannot  allow  yourself 
to  bocone  so   over  enthusiastic   that  it   interferes  with  the 
practical  riana; ^enen t  of  it, 

H.  P.    Yoiui;^--;       jirin':in-^  in  new  r:.a:nbors  ou^f^ht  to  to  decided  accordinfT  to 

the  niles  of  the   -:ane;    that   is,   v/hother   or  not   the  price  to 
the   organization  would  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the   extra 
aenbership,     Sono  of  tho  ;."ien  ought   to  be   dropped  fron  the 
or.Tanizatiin  because  they  arc  not  ^Tood  cooperators.      Cooperation 
tliat  ip.'ots  ?',\,ay  fro:;i  tho  ra'ico  f'.;oes  to   the  p;ravey.ard. 


2^lL^3rlfLB:.9.2'Dl^l^-3 '   I"'  i'fc  ^-^^  '-'^  question  of  lon^^tine  t)rice  rather  than  the 
■price  of  this  week  or  this  year? 


The  Economic  Position  of  jaiTyiUg  ia  the  Nci>the*L8tern  States 

By 

C,  Ei   Sniffen* 


In  order  to  properly  approach  the  subject  under  discussion  it  is 
almost  necessary  that  we  go  "back  to  pre-war  days  and  review  the  conditions 
which  iiave  brought  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Northeast  to  its  present  position. 
Prior  to  the  war  the  dealer  dominated  the  production  end  as  well  as  the  market- 
ing end  of  the  business.  He  paid  prices  which  would  assure  him  an  adequate 
supply  in  the  Summer  months  and  in  the  short  months  relied  upon  additional 
contracted  supplies  to  carry  him  through,  thereby  being  able  to  keep  the  price 
to  the  producer  lower  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  dealer  was  not  particularly  desircus  of  opening  up  new 
territories,  the  surplus  of  which  he  would  have  to  carry  during  the  Summer 
months.         _  That  this  is  so  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 

that  from  I9O9  until  1915  the  retail  price  in  New  York  remained  stationery 
while  the  producers  price  fluctuated,  even  going  below  cheese  prices  in  the 
Slammer  months. 

This  practice  resulted  in  a  very  slow  development  of  new  territory 
and  therefore  when  the  war  broke  out  and  the  demand  developed  for  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk  the  condensers  who  were  manufacturing  on  a  cost  plus 
basis  went  into  fluid  milk  areas  for  their  supply.  They  could  afford  to  pay 
prices  to  producers  with  which  the  fluid  milk  distributor  could  not  compete 
and  he  was  therefore,  forced  to  go  out  and  open  up  new  sections.  This  he' 
did  and  the  activity  along  this  line  assumed  very  wide  proportions. 

When,  after  the  war,  contracts  for  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  were 
cancelled  there  was  left  in  the  hands  ©f  the  condensers  a  tremendous  volume 
of  milk  for  which  they  remained  no  market.   Some  condenseries  closed  outright; 
others  attempted  to  sell  their  milk  in  fluid  form.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  selling  plans  developed,  all  designed  to  handle  the  surplus  problem. 
The  type  of  plan  depended  upon  the  acuteness  of  the  several  situations.  In 
some  territories  the  selling  plans  comprehended  only  the  handling  of  surplus 
"by  means  of  surplus  prices.   In  other  sections,  viz.  New  York,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  producers  to  go  a  step  further  and  not  only  sell  their  milk  at  prices 
at  which  condensers  could  manufacture  but  also  to  take  over  certain  operations 
and  operate  them  themselves.   This  they  did  and  continued  the  operation  of 
such  plants  until  the  necessity  for  them  had  passed. 

Gradually  the  marginal  areas  which  had  gone  into  production  during 
the  war  went  back  to  their  previous  status,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  possibly 
produce  milk  profitably,  except  at  war  time  prices.  In  many  sections  where 
milk  had  been  drawn  away  from  cheese  and  butter  factories,  these  factories 
resumed  operations„  All  of  these  movements  tended  to  a  more  rapid  reduction  in 
surplus  than  had  been  anticipated. 

In  the  Spring  of  1922  the  dealers  in  the  territory  divirled  themselves 
between  poolers  and  non-poolers,  some  going  entirely  pooled  and  some  entirely 
non-pooled.  Naturally  each  group  lost  numbers  of  their  producers,  A  drive 
began  on  the  part  of  each  group  to  replace  these  lost  supplies.  This  created 
what  might  be  called  an  artificial  shortage;  high  prices  resulted  and  continued 
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until  the  Spring  of  I92U,  By  that  time  supplies  had  been  built  up  to  such 
a  point  that  everyone  began  to  realize  that  no  shortage  had  actually  existed, 
but  what  had  happened  was  merely  that  the  surplus  had  been  more  thinly 
distributed*  The  increased  supplies  built  up  resulted  in  lew  prices  in  192U« 

The  increased  demand,  however,  soon  remedied  this  situation  and 
since  I92U  no  violent  changes  liave  occurred.   Surpluses  have  been  confined  to 
Summer  months  and  although  shortages  have  threatened  they  liave  been  avoided. 
Feed  costs  have  been  low;  milk  prices  good.  It  has  given  the  producer  a 
breathing  spell;  a  time  to  take  stock;  analyze  his  position  and  prepare  for 
the  future. 

In  studying  the  market  side  of  the  dairy  industry  we  find  that 
population  and  per  capita  consumption  are  the  greatest  factors  of  demand. 
There  arc  other  factors,  such  as  price,  but  in  population  and  in  per  capita 
consumption  we  find  the  answer  to  the  steadily  expanding  demand  for  milk. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  Charts  1  and  2.  Chart  1  shows  the  increase  in 
population  by  sections  from  IS90  to  1920.  Chart  2  shows  the  increase  from 
1912  to  1927;  in  the  population  of  New  York  City;  in  the  receipts  of  milk  in 
New  York  City  and  in  the  per  capita  consumption.  While  the  population  has 
increased  to  137^  of  1912,  receipts  of  milk  have  increased  to  193/^  and  the 
per  capita  consumption  has  increased  to  lUO^.   This  would  indicate  that 
population  and  per  capita  consumption  are  about  equal  in  effects 

In  the  New  York  market  this  increased  demand  can  be  measured  pretty 
accurately.  Over  the  past  10  years  the  average  increase  has  been  about  5?^ 
annually.  In  cans  of  milk  this  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  about  5»000 
cans  per  day.  Five  thousand  cans  per  day  means  the  production  of  more  than 
2,500  dairies  or  an  increase  in  the  daily  average  November  production  jter 
dairy  of  2  lbs,  or  about  6^^ 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  enters  in  to  complicate  the 
demand  for  New  York  City;  that  is  the  outside  city  markets,  such  as  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  Scranton,  Albany,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  these  markets  consume 
in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  cans  per  day  in  the  short  season.  By  referring 
to  the  map  we  find  that  these  markets  take  in  a  surprisingly  large  territory. 
The  area  in  blue  is  the  territory  required  during  the  Summer  months  to  supply 
the  demand.  Tlie  s-orroundiiig  area  in  red  is  the  territory  required  during  the 
short  season.  The  green  territory  represents  the  surrounding  putside  markets, 
sijch  as  Boston,  Hartford,  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 

You  will  note  that  these  territories  are  pretty  well  surrounded 
with  plant  operations  from  which  the  milk  is  taken  to  New  York  City.  As  these 
individioal  territories  expand  these  plants  will  '   become  absorbed  in  the 
supply  needed  for  these  local  markets.   Therefore  in  figuring  demand  we  must 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  chief  market  but  the 
growing  requirements  of  the  subsidiary  markets, 

I  ajn  confining  my  discussion  pretty  much  to  the  New  York  era,  but  I 
feel  that  the  same  general  conditions  apply  to  other  territories  as  they 
do  to  Now  York.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of  supply,  we  find  that  the 
character  of  the  market  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  production 
conditions.  For  instance,  Philadelphia  lias  always  had  an  open  market  for  cream. 
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In  the  Metropolitan  district  the  narkct  has  teen  both  open  and  clesed  - 

closed  in  New  York  City  and  open  in  New  Jersey.  Boston  has  had  an  open  raarket. 

Practically  no  milk  is  used  for  crean  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
unless  such  milk  is  bought  by  the  dealer  on  a  surplus  basis.  All  the  cream 
consumed  in  New  York  City  is  produced  within  the  territory.  In  Boston  part 
of  the  supply  comes  from  within  the  territory  on  a  surplus  basis  and  part  from 
outside. 

These  conditions  have  existed  for  so  l<^ng  a  time  that  it  would  now 
be  impossible  to  supply  Philadelphia  crean  requirements  from  within  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Association,  On  the  other  hand  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  to  the  New  York  producer  that  he  retain  his  market  for  cream 
because  he  has  built  his  production  to  meet  the  cream  as  well  as  the  milk 
requirements.  In  the  Boston  area  it  is  possible  for  some  of  the  supply  to 
come  from  the  immediate  territory  but  hardly  possible  for  the  entire  supply 
to  be  produced  there. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  we  find  different  selling  plans  existing 
in  these  different  areas.  In  the  Philadelphia  area  we  find  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan,  based  largely  on  the  sale  of  milk  only.  In  the  Pittsburgh  area 
we  find  widely  varying  production  conditions,  several  independent  markets  and 
a  classification  plan.  In  the  New  York  area  a  classification  plan  is  in 
effect.  In  Boston  the  dealer  is  the  unit  and  in  Hartford  we  again  have  the 
classification  plan.  So  it  is  that  most  all  of  these  plans  fit  the  require- 
ments of  the  market  and  the  production  conditions  of  the  territory.  Different 
conditions  have   required  different  treatment  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future, 

Tliere  have  been  various  methods  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  balancing 
production.  Some  of  the  territories  have  no  methods  in  operation  while  others 
are  highly  developed,  Pittsburgh  in  the  West  has  none  that  I  know  of.  In 
Philadelphia  the  basic  and  surplus  selling  plan  served  to  regulate  production. 
In  New  York  there  is  no  general  method  yet  in  operation  for  this  purpose, 
although  in  the  outside  markets  we  find  several  types  of  differentials  in 
force  from  which  we  hope  to  determine  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  territory. 
In  Boston  there  is  none  that  I  know  of,  v/hile  in  Connecticut  we  find  a  penalty 
for  both  over  and  under  production, 

We  admit  to  a  doubt  as  to  j-us  t  what  plan  or  procedure  should  follow 
in  the  New  York  area.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  in  our  area  the  problem 
takes  on  a  larger  aspect.   It  should  be  remembered  tliat  any  program  instituted 
is  going  to  affect  UO.OOO  dairies  and  not  only  that  but  to  a  large    extent 
our  financial  program  is  affected  very  materially  by  the  quantities  of  milk 
produced  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Also  there  must  be  considered 
the  relative  percentage  of  supply  in  the  control  of  the  organization.  It 
might  well  happen  that  a  radical  change  would  prove  disasterous  if  it  produced 
a  Fall  surplus  in  any  large  percentage  of  these  U0,000  dairies. 

New  York's  geographic  position,  together  with  the  closed  market  which 
requires  personal  inspection  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  rapid  growth  along 
shipping  railroad  lines  than  has  been  the  case  in  other  territories.   Some 
of  this  territory  would  seem  more  naturally  tributary  to  other  city  markets, 
such  as  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Hartford.  However,  by  the  time  these  other 
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markets  needed  the  supply  lying  in  these  sections  they  found  that  these  supplies 
were  already  going  to  New  York  City,  Not  only  did  the  direction  of  this 
development  affect  the  other  city  markets  but  it  hemmed  in  a  vast  supply  of 
milk     within  the  New  York  territory  unavailable  to  outside  markets  but  yet 
not  needed  in  New  York  City,   This  has  resulted  in  the  New  York  shipping  area 
being  the  largest  area  in  the  Northeast  and  although  the  New  York  market  has 
been  and  is  the  largest  market  in  the  East  the  area  has  up  until  a  few  years 
ago  produced  great  quantities  of  milk  throughout  the  year  in  excess  of  the 
market  needs. 

Although  nothing  has  beer  done  in  the  way  of  differentials  or 
penalties  to  balance  production  we  have  not  ignored  the  question  entirely. 
What  we  have  done  has  been  to  endeavor  to  control  the  surplus  rather  than  to 
eliminate  it.  By  controlling  surplus  I  mean  the  successful  handling  of  such 
surplus  so  that  it  does  not  come  on  the  market  as  fluid  milk.  Had  we  had 
uncontrolled  surplus  during  the  past  three  years,  we  would  certainly  have  had 
one  or  possibly  more  periods  of  disasterously  low  prices. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  condensers  whereby  during  the  Sumner 
months  when  the  condensery  prices  for  milk  are  the  lowest  we  agree  to  further 
enliance  their  position  by  putting  into  their  plants  milk  enough  to  fill  them 
to  capacity.  This,  therefore  permits  them  to  manufacture  their  products  much 
cheaper  per  unit  than  they  possibly  could  if  they  vyero  manufacturing  the  year 
around  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  Association  to  obtain  these  supplies  for 
fluid  purposes  during  the  short  season  at  reasonable  costs. 

In  this  way  we  have  gradually  seen  the  surplus  diminish.  We  have 
avoided  the  necessity  of  large  scale  development  of  now  territory  by 
using  the  production  already  at  hand.  We  have  so  far  found  adequate  supply 
within  the  territory.  By  referring  to  the  chart  showing  the  amount  of  milk 
manufactured  we  find  that  the  quantity  manufactured  in  November  and  December 
is  practically  negligible, 

Tliis  would  even  be  more  true  had  we  a  picture  of  1927*  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  #202,  for  New  York  State  shows  that 

In  1923  the  milk  used  for  condensed 

and  evaporated  milk  amounted  to  Sj^fOOO,000   lbs. 

In  I92U   n   tt   n    tt   n     573,000,000  " 

In  1925   "   ti   n    t»   n 5^6,000,000  " 

In  1926        n        It        n        tf        n  U2U,000,000  " 

Ifeiting  a  net  reduction  from  I923   to  I926  of 251,000,000  " 

In  the  rjanufacture  of  cheese   there  has  been  a  reduction  in  milk  used 
of  130,000,000  lbs.  while   there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  milk  used  as  fluid 
of  270,000,000  lbs,  and  in  milk  used  for  cream  of  about   SO, 000, 000  lbs. 

As  stated  previously  the  constantly  expanding  markets  outside 
of  the  New  York  market  create  a  problem  so  far  as  production  is  concerned. 


chiefly  "because  they  absorb  the  territory  from  which  this  production  comes 
and  dairy  farms  are  replaced  by  urban  comnmnities.  Also  we  find  the  bordering 
territories  becoming  more  and  more  affected  by  requirements  of  other  major 
markets.  East  of  the  Hudson  there  are  plants  which  in  the  course  of  time  must 
be  eliminated.  Practically  all  of  this  milk  is  being  used  outside  of  New 
York  City,  being    trucked  as  far  as  60  and  80  miles  to  Connecticut  and  Shore 
Cities, 

No  country  plant  can  long  compete  with  the  direct  delivery  system. 
This  is  true  from  both  the  producers  and  from  the  dealers  standpoint;  the 
dealers  because  as  milk  is  drawn  away  from  his  plant  its  operation  becomes 
highly  uneconomical  and  thereby  puts  him  in  a  still  worse  position  contpetitively; 
the  producers  because  of  the  great  advantage  in  price.  From  the  North  we  find 
milk  moving  to  both  New  York  and  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are  coming 
closer  and  closer  in  contact.   So  also  is  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh;  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York;  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland;  New  York  and  Cleveland,  and  Philadelphia 
and  Baltinorer,  Therefore  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned  future  production 
possibilities  lie  entirely  within  the  territory. 

Referring  again  to  the  map  of  the  territory  we  will  first  consider 
the  Charaplain  Valley,  As  you  no  doubt  already  know  this  territory  was  developed 
during  the  past  year,  Nev;  plants  were  built  and  very  satisfactory  progress 
made.  Tliis  territory  will  stand  considerable  ftirther  development  during  the 
next  12  months.  Already  the  plants  established  have  proved  to  be  cf  insufficient 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  production.   On  the  other  side  of  the  Adirondacks, 
away  from  the  railroad,  down  through  St,  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Jefferson  Counties 
there  is  a  vast  pool  of  railk,  which  must  some  time  be  tapped.  Producers  in 
this  section  liave  found  it  more  desirable  to  go  on  producing  milk  for  cheese 
factories  during  the  Slimmer  months,  than  to  make  the  investment  necessary  to 
send  their  nilk  to  approved  fluid  plants  at  much  greater  distances. 

Last  Fall  some  progress  was  made  toward  bringing  milk  from  this 
territory.  This  will  be  more  difficult  in  this  section  possibly  than  in  some 
others  because  it  has  been  a  more  or  less  general  habit  for  dairymen  to  dry 
off  their  herds  entirely  in  the  Winter  months.  We  expect  to  develop  this  area 
still  further  this  year.  There  is  also  a  small  section  along  the  Lehigh  in 
the  central  -oart  of  the  state  and  still  another  section  in  Pennsylvania  along 
the  New  York  Central  and  Pa,  Both  of  these  sections  are  new  and  will  take 
some  time  to  develop* 

However,  even  in  this  new  area  of  production  the  problem  of  adequate 
supply  for  November  is  not  solved.   The  increase  in  the  New  York  November 
requirements  are  about  5,000  cans.  Adding  to  this  the  1,500  cans  per  day 
estimated  increase  in  the  outside  market  requirements,  we  have  a  total  increase 
of  about  6,500  cans  per  day.   The  whole  Chanplain  Valley  developoent 
netted  only  6OO  cans  per  day  last  November,  to  apply  against  the  at»ove  increase. 

Opening  up  of  new  territory  and  the  development  of  partially  productive 
territory  is  a  necessary  but  slow  -orocess  and  while  this  is  going  on  we  must 
look  elsev;here  within  the  territory  for  the  additional  supply  to  meet  the 
market  needs,  Tlae  only  other  source  from  which  v/e  may  hope  to  get  a  supply 
within  a  territory  is  from  the  existing  dairies.   These  dairies  must  increase 
their  production  sufficiently  to  fill  the  gap.  Last  year  in  our  ewn  plants  we 
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had  an  increase  of  atowt  6^  in  the  average  per  day  production  or  atout- S  pounds 
per  day  per  dairy,  which  just  equalled  the  average  annual  increase  in  consunp- 
tion  per  dairy.  So  that  if  all  dairies  had  shown  the  sane  increase,  production 
would  liavG  kept  pace  with  consumption. 

This  question  naturallj"-  involves  the  matter  of  western  supplies.  The 
closed  market  in  New  York  means  a  great  deal  more  to  the  New  York  producer 
than  a  closed  market  would  mean  to  producers  in  other  areas.  These  other  areas 
have  never  atterrrpted  to  supply  their  L^arket  with  cream,  except  as  a  surplus 
proposition,  while  in  Hew  York  cream  production  has  "been  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  market  scheme  as  has  milk  production.  Producers  therefore  "built  their 
production  to  take  care  of  these  cream  requirements  and  were  the  market  to  "be 
opened  to  Western  sup-olies  they  would  "be  faced  with  a  tremendous  surplus  which 
would  liave  to  compete  with  these  Western  supplies  at  Western  prices.  Under 
similar  conditions  we  have  seen  the  Eastern  producer  surrender  his  control  of 
"butter  and  cheese  prices  to  the  Western  producer.  Two  years  sigo  condensery 
prices  in  the  East  were  placed  upon  a  "basis  allowing  for  differentials  over 
Western  prices  to  producers.   This  differential  for  the  greater  part  was  made 
up  of  the  difference  in  freight  and  now  for  the  past  two  years  we  have  "been 
faced  with  the  possi"bility  of  losing  our  cream  market  to  the  Western  producer. 
Therefore,  it  is  readl-ly  apparent  what  this  question  of  closed  market  means  to 
the  producer  in  the  New  York  area.  He  has  his  investment;  he  is  equipped  to 
produce;  and  is  su'bject  to  rigid    inspection. 

Last  "but  not  least  there  is  atha  question  of  quality,  I  do  not 
mean  that  supplies  coming  from  the  West  are  necessarily  of  a  poorer  quality,  "but 
I  do  fear  for  the  quality  of  Eastern  production  if  the  farmer  having  inspection 
is  forced  to  compete  in  price  with  supplies  having  no  inspection.  It  is  very 
possi'ble  that  uiider  such  circ\imstances  the  Eastern  producer  would  resent  the 
rigid  inspection  which  he  now  prides  himself  in  meeting  and  that  as  a  conseq.uence 
the  quality  of  the  milk  as  well  as  cream  would  suffer. 

The  Dairyman's  League  has  always  "been  active  in  advancing  the  quality 
program.  We  maintain  a  corps  of  over  ^0   inspectors  who  spend  their  entire  time 
inspecting  dairies.  We  provide  this  service  also  to  dealers  who  maintain  no 
inspection  force.  It  is  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer  organizations 
to  advocate  the  "best  quality  that  can  "be  o"btained  and  to  provide  for  a  return 
to  the  producer  for  this  quality  in  the  price  received  for  his  milk. 

One  of  the  difficult  pro"blems  in  an  organization  operating  over  a 
large  territory  is  the  variety  of  inspection  requirements  which  are  in  effect. 
Prior  to  July  1,  192S,  these  have  "been  essentially  municipal  in  character.  As 
you  pro"ba"bly  all  know,  New  York  City  maintains  a  very  extensive  and  rigid 
inspection  system  over  the  entire  supT)ly  for  the  city.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  League  production  has  "been  approved,  while  only  62^  of  the  unorganized 
pr^^duction  is  so  approved. 

Of  the  smaller  markets,  Buffalo  and  Rochester  maintain  city  inspection 
in  a  comprehensive  form.  But  in  most  of  the  "balance  of  the  territory,  city 
supervision  consists  chiefly  of  the  passage  of  ordinances  without  appropriating 
funds  to  enforce  these  "bey9nd  an  occasional  inspection  of  plants  or  dairies. 
As  a  result,  conditions  in  such  markets  freq^uently  "become  chaotic  "because  of  the 
entrance  of  cheap  milk  known  to  "be  of  inferior  quality. 
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In  order  to  protect  "both  cons-uners  and  producers  against  this 
condition,  the  new  State  Code  was  passed  "by  the  New  York  Authorities,  'becoirdng 
effective  July  1,  next,  Tliis  is  intended  to  set  up  nininuia  standards  which 
v;ill  be  in  effect  in  all  markets,  large  and  snail,  throughout  the  state.  One 
of  the  important  requirenents  is  that  all  milk  must  be  pasteurized,  unless  it 
comes  from  tuberculin  tested  herds.  None  of  the  provisions  are  unfair  or 
unreasonable  to  either  producers  or  distributors.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
tell  the  result  of  the  New  Code,  reasonable  enforcement  of  it  should  react  to 
the  advantage  of  the  better  class  producer  and  dealer,  as  well  as  the  cooperative 
association.  It  should  do  much  tv5  increase  the  confidence  of  consumers  in 
their  milk  supply  and  so  have  a  tendency  to  increase  consumption. 

We  have  always  found  organization  problems  simpler  where  adequate 
inspection  was  in  operation.  Market  conditions  are  more  stable  under  such 
inspection  and  unfair  price  competition  much  reduced. 

You  no  doubt  all  know  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  experienced  in 
the  last  2  years  in  order  to  keep  Western  supplies  out  of  our  market.  The 
greatest  danger  was  in  1926.  Early  in  the  Summer  of  that  year  we  foresaw  the 
possibility  of  such  a  move  and  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  territory  in  order 
to  prove  that  there  was  enough  milk  to  supply  the  market  during  the  short 
season.        This  was  a  very  extensive  siirvey  and  one  which  could  not  be 
made  yearly,  but  we  nade  several  smaller  surveys  in  1927»  all  designed  to 
show  facts  to  maintain  our  position*  We  were  not  satisfied  to  theorize  but  have 
attempted  to  prove  all  of  our  contentions  by  facts  and  figures.   This  has  been 
our  salvation  because  those  advocating  the  opening  of  the  market  to  Western 
supplies  were  unable  to  show  any  figures  or  give  any  facts  to  support  their 
contention.  This  is  not  surprising  because  had  it  not  been  for  our  organization 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  submitted  the  facts  which  we  did 
in  the  time  in  which  we  had  to  produce  them. 

All  of  the  foregoing  shows  the  necessity  for  producer  activity  in  the 
market.   Tliis  necessity  varies  with  the  character  of  the  market  just  as  do 
selling  plans,  but  the  fui-ure  position  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Northeast  depends  more  on  the  producer  himself  than  on  any  other  influence. 

Under  the  competitive  system  of  dealer  owned  country  plants  and 
unimproved  highways  which  would  only  permit  short  hauls  of  milk,  many  more 
country  plants  were  developed  than  are  now  required  under  present  conditions. 
Improved  highways  now  permit  concentration  of  operation  in  a  much   smaller 
number  of  larger  plants  whose  cost  of  operation  will  be  more  economical. 
Inasmuch  as  such  savings  will  largely  accrue  to  producers  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  rather  uniform  opposition  to  such  economies  in  handling  milk 
in  the  country. 

Also  we  find  a.  great  concentration  of  distribution  facilities  in  most 
of  the  larger  narkets  but  in  the  smaller  markets  there  are  still  an  enormous 
number  of  small  distributors.   In  Troy,  N,  Y.  in  May  1928,  we  find  as  many  as 
111  such  dealers. 

Much  higher  returns  to  producers  will  result  from  the  elimination  of 
duplicate  operations  and  trucking  routes.  This  can  only  come  through  careful 
study  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  markets.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
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Rochester  District  10^  per  cwt.  has  teen  saved  to  the  producers  thro"ugh  more 
scientific  handling  of  their  deliveries. 

In  addition  to  the  Internal  conditions  of  the  several  territories 
there  are  certain  outside  influences  which  will,  no  douht,  have  effect  on  the 
future  of  the  territory. 

One  of  these  is  the  matter  cf  dealer  mergers,  which  during  the  last 
three  years  have  assumed  such  large  proportions.   So  far  as  fluid  markets  go 
these  mergers  have  not  affected  the  New  England  territory  to  such  a  large 
extent,  the  mergers  that  have  occurred  "being  confined  largely  to  ice  cream  and 
cream.  In  the  other  territories,  however,  we  find  consideratle  activity  in 
the  development  of  the  merger  in  fluid  milk  "businesses. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  extends  from  New  York  to 
the  West  of  Chicago,  taking  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  St,  Louis  and  intervening  cities.   There  are  others,  such  as  the 
United  Milk  Products  Corporation,  and  the  United  States  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  What  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  mergers  will  "be  from  the 
producer  angle  it  is  yet  too  earlj^  to  estimate.  In  some  territories  they  are 
"buying  from  organized  producers;  in  other  territories  from  the  unorganized 
producer.  It  will  "be  interesting  to  follow  the  inter-relationship  which  may 
develop  "between  markets  as  the  component  parts  of  these  laergers  get  closed 
together. 

It  is  true  that  producer  organizations  are  "becoming  more  powerful 
and  v/here  the  parties  in  these  mergers  are  not  dealing  with  organized 
producers,  the  prodticers  organizations  are  quite  strongly  entrenched. 

In  the  New  York  area  the  Dairymen's  League  is  operating  at  the  present 
time  "better  than  220  plants.   The  nui±ier  of  plants  operated  iH  constantly  on 
the  increase,  although  no  plants  are  "being  opened  where  facilities  are  already 
esta'blished  for  handling  the  milk. 

Another  thing  yfoich  may  affect  conditions  materially  is  the  matter  of 
farm  relief.  It  is  very  pro"ba"ble  that  any  measures  adopted,  althoiogh  applying 
primarily  to  other  sections  will  very  materially  affect  the  whole  dairy 
industry. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Tlie  market  for  milk  in  the  Northeastern  states  in  the  future  will  "be  for 
fluid  milk  purposes,  including  cream  in  these  districts  where  there  is 
sufficient  production  to  furnish  the  supply.  The  condensery,  while  still 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  handling  of  surplus  in  the  New  York  area  will 
gradually  disappear  as  production  "becomes  more  "balanced. 

2,  Tlie  fluid  milk  market  will  require  a  much  more  uniform  volume  of 
pr'5duction  than  has  "been  availa'ble  in  the  past. 


3<   Increased  quality  requirettenta  can  be  expected  as  a  natural  tendency  of 
the  industry,  and  nust  be  depended  on  to  remove  unfair  competition  with 
low  quality  milk  which  many  producers  of  good  quality  milk  now  must  meet 
at  prices  based  upon  low  standards  and  frequently  no  inspection, 

U.  Chose  producers  who  are  now  operating  in  closed  markets  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  increasing  their  production  as  rapidly  as  consumption 
increases,  Failu  e  to  do  this  will  automatically  destroy   the  advantage 
of  such  a  closed  market, 

5,  The  cooperatives  nast  steadily  enlarge  their  membership  and  sphere  of 
influence  if  they  are  to  maintain  stable  market  conditions, 

6,  Satisfactory  methods  nast  be  worked  out  by  the  cooperatives  to  remove 
any  temporary  surplus  from  the  market  if  prices  to  producers  are  to  "be 
maintained  on  a  fluid  basis, 

7,  Higher  returnes  to  nroducers  supplying  better  quality  and  more  uniform 

quantity  must  be  paid  if  the  necessary  expansion  in  the 
supply  is  to  be  assured,   Tliis  increased  return  will  come  chiefly  through 
higher  i^rices  paid  for  balanced  production, 

S,  Reorganization  of  milk  handling  methods  through  elimination  of  duplicate 
trucking  facilities  and  c ountry  plants  will  result  in  direct  savings 
to  producers.  Consolidation  of  local  distributors,  especially  in  smaller 
cities  will  continue  until  the  point  of  greatest  efficiency  is  reached. 
Producers  cooperative  organizations  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
conditions  resulting  from  the  concentration  of  dealer  ownership, 

9,  Milk,  produced  in   quality  and  qimntity  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 

market,  efficiently  merchandised  through  strong  cooperative  organizations 
offers  a  most  favorable  market  for  these  Eastern  farmers  who  are  able  to 
produce  it  at  reasonable  cost  of  "oroduction. 
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FUETHM  DEYELOPlffilTTS  IIT  COOPSRATIOIT 

DESIGIJED  TO  I-GST  HIE  rAIP.Y  SITUATIOIT? 

C.  E.  Ko-ugh,  General  Ivlanager  Conn. 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

Cooperative  Marketing  is  still  young  and  requires  much  development. 
It  is  protatle,  however,  that  cooperation  in  milk  marketing  in  the  United 
States  has  advanced  farther  than  cooperative  marketing  in  any  of  the  other 
major  agricultural  commodities. 

Cooperation  in  the  milk  industry  insofar  as  the  selling  of  "butter 
and  cheese  is  concerned,  is  much  older  than  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fluid 
milk.   The  fluid  milk  industry  found  a  real  need  for  cooperative  marketing 
during  the  War  and  from  that  time  on,  has  developed,  I  Relieve,  as  rapidly  as 
it  should  and  I  hope  its  development  in  the  future  will  be  no  faster  than  it 
has  "been  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Many  methods  of  milk  marketing  have  teen  tried  and  several  have 
proven  successful,  I  hope  we  have  passed  the  time  when  leaders  in  the 
cooperative  movement  will  overestimate  its  possibilities  and  limitations. 
I  hope  the  leaders  have  abandoned  the  belief  that  any  single  formula  can  be 
successfully  employed  in  all  places  and  under  all  conditions.  We  now  have 
many  large  milk  marketing  associations  in  this  co\intry,  but  I  know  of  none 
that  have  failed  or  abandoned  their  task  during  the  last  five  years. 

Cooperative  marketing  associations  can  be  grouped  into  throe 
general  classijfications,  and  if  producers  choose  a  classification  that  is 
well-suited  to  their  local  conditions  and  handle  their  affairs  wisely  and  ^ 
honestly,  I  believe  there  is  opportunity  for  effective  cooperative  marketing 
by  any  one  of  the  three  general  methods.  Each  group  should  use  the  method 
best  adapted  to  their  purpose  as  determined  by  the  following  factors. 

Size  of  market. 

Location  of  market. 

Supplies  of  milk  available  to  a  market,  or  to 
several  markets. 

Whether  manufacturing  is  necessary  or  not. 

Peculiar  abilities  of  leaders  in  the  movement. 

Peculiar  needs  of  producers. 

Attitude  and  wishes  of  producers. 

Attitude,  character  and  ability  of  milk  distributors 
in  a  market. 
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Existenco  or  non-oxi stance  of  cooperative  groups 
within  the  moTkot, 

Ability  of  producers  to  finaiice  and  operate  man-ufact'jxing 
and  nnrkoting  facilities. 

Apparently  the  greater  siiccesscs  in  cooperative  milk  marketing 
have  taken  place  in  medium-sizod  towns  and  cities.  As  I  see  it  the  reason 
for  this  condition  is  that  the  very  sir^ill  town  docs  not  offer  sufficient 
volume  of  business  to  justify  the  effort,  also  the  milk  producer  is 
reaching  the  consumer  direct  thereby  leaving  little  if  any  place  for  the 
milk  distributor  who  may  bo  either  a  cooperative  or  a  middloiran. 

Of  ttio  three  typos  of  marketing  associations  now  in  use  there  is 
the  bargaining  association  composed  of  producers  who  bargain  for  the  sale 
of  their  milk  v?ith  distributors  and  manufacturers.  It  is  probable  that  this 
typo  of  association  is  at  the  present  tine  marketing  more  milk  than  any  of 
the  others, 

Tliore  is  next  the  marketing  association  some  of  whom  own  their 
country  or  city  plants,  or  both,  who  tjjoe  title  to  the  milk  from  producers 
and  pass  title  to  distributors  and  manufacturers. 

Another  type  of  cooperative  nilk  association  is  that  which  takes 
title  to  the  nilk,  manufactures,  processes,  bottles  and  distributes  to  the 
consumer,  thereby  retaining  control  of  the  corariodity  as  far  as  it  can  go. 

Milk  producers  arc  fortunate  th^.t  we  already  have  a  liberal 
accunulation  of  experience  at  our  cora:nand  together  with  the  assistance  of 
an  excellent  staff  of  men  furnished  by  07ir  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agriculttij-nl  colleges  are  also  developing  and  nal'cing 
available  to  producers  the  services  of  trained  economists  and  marketing 
specialists  whoso  service  is  yet  not  si-Jficicntly  appreciated  by  milk 
producers,  b\it  who  are  becoming  more  and  more  useful  to  executives  of 
cooperative  associations, 

Di.iring  the  past  year  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  practically  all 
of  the  milk  cooperatives  have  increased  their  membership,  increased  their 
volume  of  business  oiid  increased  their  efficiency  in  dealing  with  their 
problems. 

Most  of  them  are  proving  their  worth  to  producers  and  are  being 
accepted  by  other  branches  of  the  industry  as  useful  and  valuable  institutions 
to  all  concerned.  Most  nilk  cooperatives  arc  still  properly  considered  as 
experiments  that  are  constantly  undergoing  changes,  but  perhaps  these 
changes  are  not  r.uich  greater  tlaan  those  in  other  branches  of  commerce, 

Tlie  Connecticut  Milk  Producers*  Association  whom  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  serve  and  represent,  completed  a  business  year  on  March  31  that 
can  bo  marked  as  its  most  successful  year.  We  enjoyed  an  increase  in 
membership,  an  increase  in  volume  of  business,  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk,  an  improvement  in  our  standing  with  otir  members  and  our  customers. 
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We  are  a  'bargaining  organization  very  niiich  like  the  11,T:.ILP,A^ 
Our  prolsleins  are  smaller,  our  milk  shed  is  narrower  and  our  accomplishments 
are  probably  no  greater  than  they  should  be. 

There  are  two  developments  of  nationwide  interest  which 
cooperatives  are  largely  responsible  for  that  have  gone  far  towr-rd  the 
improvement  of  the  dairy  business  in  the  United  States, 

One  is  the  securing  through  the  action  of  the  Federal  Tariff 
Commission  and  President  Coolidge  of  an  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  from 
eight  to  twelve  cents  per  potind  on  butter.  This  increase  has  now  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  one  year  and  has  resulted  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
butter  piice  sirfficient  to  maintain  a  prediction  of  butter  that  almost 
perfectly  met  the  needs  of  the  consujning  public, 

A  more  recent  development  wl.ich  has  come  as  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  milk  producers  is  the  passagw  and  enforcement  of 
the  Lenroot-Taber  Law  which  became  fully  effective  on  June  1  of  this  year 
and  has  already  relieved  the  iKcrican  rtB-rkets  of  throe-fourths  of  the 
milk  and  cream  which  had  formerly  been  imported  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada, 


THE  RELATION  OF  COOPSRATI\^  SELIIITG  AGEITCIES 
AlTD  MARKET  STABILITY. 

W.  P.  Davis,  New  England  Milk  Producers'  Assoc. 

I  assume  that  you  expect  me  to  deal  with  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  cooperative  selling  of  milk  and  dairy  products  and  with 
such  cooperatives  as  are  selling  these  products  under  Hew  England  conditions, 
I  know  very  little  about  the  cooperative  aarketing  of  other  prodiicts.  So 
I  am  going  to  confine  my  attention  to  milk  and  cream  and  let  you  who  are  more 
interested  in  selling  other  products  cooperatively,  take  unto  yourselves 
such  of  the  general  principles  as  I  may  state. 

There  are  six  types  of  cooperatives  selling  mii k  and  cream  in 
Now  England,  First  and  largest,  is  the  New  England  Milk  Producer?' 
Assoc?.ation,  a  bargaining  organization  operating  in  all  the  commercial  milk 
sections  of  New  England  excspt  in  Connecticut,  where  the  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers'  Association  fulfills  a  similar  function. 

The  second  important  type  of  cooperative  is  represented  by  the 
Turner  Centre  System,  It  is  an  organization  with  appro>-iir£.tely  UOOQ  patrons, 
they  being  located  in  every  New  England  State.  It.  h^a   covxitry   plants  and 
city  distributing  plants  together  with  a  large  icf-.--cr3a.n}  Vcsinass,  It  sells 
all  of  the  mi].k  and  cream  produced  by  its  patrons  ana  operates  upon  a  known 
price  po' icy,  paying  an  agreed  upon  price  for  sales  milk  in  each  of  the 
markets  where  they  operate  and  an  agreed  upon  price  for  manufactured  or 
Class  II  milko 
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The  third  t'-rpe.   is  the  fcdorrifcion  of  local I7  ovT.od   coopcrativo 
creaneries  ir.  Verr.ont.  Tiicuc  f;r';<MjTieries  :;era  or,--;a;;izod  locally  and  are 
equipped  to  i:ia,nuf ac ti^re  ty-products  as  well  as  to  soil  narkot  Ljilk,  In 
federating,  they  est'itlished  a  sales  office  in  f^reater  Boston  and  are 
marketing  their  milk,  cream  and  other  "by-prod^icts  to  distributors  in  the 
southern  Hew  England  cities.  One  of  the  units  of  the  Federation  has 
recently  purchased  an  interest  in  a  Boston  distributer.  The  two  businesses 
however,  are  operated  on  a  separate  business  basis. 

The  fourth  tjrpe  is  the  independent,  local  cooperative.  These  are 
located  largely  in  the  State  of  Vermont,   They  operate  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  local  units  of  the  Federation.  In  practice  however,  the  Federation  and 
independent  cooperatives  pay  a  competitive  price  in  the  country.  With  one 
exception  they  do  not  operate  city  distribution  plants  and  primarily  sell 
their  product  to  smaller  dealers. 

The  fifth  type  of  cooperative  is  the  local  cooperative,  organized 
in  and  about  the  city  market.  Examples  of  this  are  Producers'  Dairy  at 
Brockton,  Holyoke  Producers'  Dairy  at  Holyoke  and  the  Marlboro  Cooperative 
at  Marlboro,  Mass.  These  na,rketing  agencies  wholesale  and  retail  the  product 
direct  to  the  city  trade.  They  do  not  attempt  to  serve  all  of  the  dairymen 
in  the  section,  only  adding  producers  as  thoy  increase  their  sales, 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  equipped  to  handle  a  small  amount  of  surplus. 

The  sixth  type  of  cooperative  is  represented  by  the  United  Dairy 
System,  which  operates  four  plants,  Springfield,  Worcester,  ITo.  Hampton  and 
Manchester,  IT,  H.  This  marketing  agency  is  open  to  all  producers  in  the 
milk  sheds  of  the  city  in  which  their  plants  arc  located.   They  operate  on  the 
surplus  plan  and  are  a  party  to  the  negotiations  of  the  1IEI.1PA  Sales  Committees 
in  the  cities  in  which  they  operate.  All  of  their  patrons  are  members  of 
the  KEIffA,  ITo  other  cooperative  in  ITew  England  has  this  provision, 

Tliete  is  still  another  selling  agency,  which  is  the  privately 
owned  countrjr  creamery,  Tlicse  creameries  serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  the 
local  co^mtry  cooperative  creamery  except  that  the  profits,  if  any,  go  to 
the  owner  rather  than  being  distributed  among  the  patrons  on  a  profit 
ownership  basis.  As  far  as  market  stability  is  concerned,  this  type  of 
agency  has  nach  the  same  effect  upon  it  as  the  local  cooperative  creamery. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  variations  in  these 
various  tjq^es  in  order  to  understand  their  relations  to  narket  stability. 
Every  one  of  them  is  practically  compelled  to  pay  a  competitive  price  in 
the  country  as  there  are  very  few  areas  in  ITew  England  where  more  than  one 
dealer  is  not  buying,  Tliere  are  two  ways  in  which  this  competitive  price 
is  arrived  at.  First,  by  the  local  cooperative  meeting  the  ITSlffA  price  for 
that  zonef  second,  the  ITEMPA  price  being  forced  down  to  the  level  paid  by 
these  cooperatives.  Market  stability  and  the  evening  up  of  the  competitive 
price  go  hand  in  hand.  Large  dealers  in  Boston  and  other  principal  markets 
of  Hew  England  demand  that  they  shall  own  their  nilk  as  cheaply  as  their 
competitors.  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  proof  as  to  what  price  their 
coLipetitors  (who  are  not  buying  through  the  ITSIjTA)  are  paying,  the  prices 
paid  by  the  coope-^titives  to  their  patrons  are  taken  as  presumptive  evidence. 
But  these  i^rices  are  not  laiown  in  advance,  as  is  the  1TS1£PA  price,  and  the 
door  is  wide  open  for  all  kinds  of  claims  and  representations,  some  wit' 
good  foundation,  some  with  no  fo\yidation  at  all. 


"Re- 
price and  service  are  tho  dor.inr.tir.i^  factor  in  market  stability. 
Supply  and  dcnand  domin-ite  prion,  "oat  ser'/ico  also  cones  in  as  a  dominating 
price  factor,  Tlic  s-upply  of  n-ilk  availalDle  to  Hew  Er.gland  markets  varips 
greatly.  One  of  the  outstanding  factors  in  market  stability  at  the  present 
time  is  the  growing  ineistonce  of  the  dealers  for  a  year  'round  supply  for 
which  they  arc  v;illing  to  pay  the  market  price.  They  must  "be  assured  of 
service  the  year  'round.  The  cooperative  or  the  individual  producer  who 
hopes  to  brealt  in  and  sell  his  milk  just  for  the  flush  season  to  some  of  the 
established  dealers,  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  He  can  to  some  extent, 
brealc  in  on  the  wholesale  trade,  but  here  again,  there  is  a  grov/ing  demand 
for  year  around  service. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would,  left  to  itself,  over  a  term 
of  years  regulate  the  amount  of  milk  produced  and  the  prices  paid  for  it. 
But  it  would  be  a  disastrous  experience  for  the  producers,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  before  there  were  any  cooperative  dairy  organizations.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  needs  interpretation  vvhich  the  cooperative  organizations 
can  give  where  individual  producers  would  be  helpless.   The  assimilation 
and  coordination  of  the  local  viewpoints,  plus  the  studies  of  the  research 
department  of  the  ITEMPA,  is  the  prime  necessity  in  market  stability.  Out  of 
such  a  process  can  come  a  sound  judgement  as  to  what  is  a  fair  price,  all 
things  considered. 

The  second  step  in  stabilization,  is  the  general  maintenance  of 
this  fair  and  reasonable  price.   It  should  be  a  price  which  will  sustain 
the  dairy  industry  in  Hew  England  yet  not  such  a  price  as  will  materially 
increase  production  and  in  the  end  break  down  the  stability  which  has  been 
built  up. 

The  prime  factor  in  market  stability  is  a  price  agreed  upon  in 
advance  and  made  public.  Looking  back  over  dairy  marketing  history,  it  is 
evident  90  per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  instability  has  come  from  the 
uncertainties  of  the  "unJcnown"  price,  paid  by  cooperatives  to  their  patrons, 
or  charged  to  their  dealers  or  wholesale  buyers.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  these  cooperatives  should  cone  under  the  surplus  plan,  under  which  the 
ITEJIPA  is  operating.  It  is  highly  important  that  there  should  be  some  point 
along  the  line  from  producer  to  consumer  where  comparisons  of  prices  can  bo 
made.   Tlie  possibility  of  such  a  comparison  will  go  a  long  v/ay  toward  the 
establishi-ient  of  confidence  between  the  various  agencies  selling  nilk  in 
Hew  England  markets. 

The  degree  of  stability  in  the  markets  depends  in  largo  measure 
on  the  mutual  confidence  which  is  built  up.       Much  progress  has  been 
made  throi?^-^  the  action  of  the  Connisaioners  of  Agriculture  in  calling 
conferences  of  the  interested  parties,  A  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  system 
under  which  all  cooperatives  will  report  to  the  Commissioners  or  to  some  one 
Commissioner,  their  prices,  sales  and  volume  of  milk  handled.  The  extent  to 
v.'hich  the  cooperatives  adopt  this  practice  will  determine  very  largely  the 
stability  of  the  njxrkets  for  the  coming  years. 


On  top  of  this  Tm'iors*;anding  of  conditions  \Thich  shoiild  detornino 
price  and  tliir,  oGvoloprior.t  of  a  uratard  confidence,  there  chould  "be  drawn  up 
a  "code  of  ethics"  for  the  guidance  of  the  nilk  selling  cooperatives. 
Practices  which  sone  of  then  have  followed  have  taJcen  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  lieu  England  dairynen.   I  an  willing  to 
concede  that  nost  of  this  was  done  in  ignorance  of  the  results.  But  if  we 
had  had  a  code  of  ethics,  just  as  nost  nodern  husiness  lines  have,  the  cause 
of  organized  r.-igrketing  would  take  a  long  step  forward, 

iti^iHiit'********     ******** 


PROBLEMS  III  DAIRY  COOPERATIOU 
H,  P.  Young, 

Econoraics  has  "been  defined  as  "The  science  that  treats  of 
phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  price,"  In  the  long  run  the  nanagenent 
of  any  dairy  cooperative  enterprise  is   judged  "by  the  farncr  nenber  and 
its  success  or  failure  determined  by  the  prices  the  members  receive.  Any 
cooperative  whether  large  and  centrally  or  small  and  locally  owned,  that 
fails  over  a  period  of  years  to  return  to  members  the  going  price  for  nilk 
in  the  neighborhood  in  which  it  operates  is  a  failure  and  will  eventiially  be 
replaced  by  sone  other  marketing  agency  capable  of  jiaying  farmers  a  higher 
price. 

The  problems  of  dairy  cooperation  are  therefore  very  largely  price 
problems.  Let  us  very  briefly  review  nilk  price  history  in  New  England  from 
1916  to  192s,  Milk  products  fall  into  three  general  market  classes  as  follows 
(a)  Pluid  Milk,  the  highest  priced,  (b)  Sweet  Cream,  (c)  Butter,  cheese,  etc. 
the  lowest  priced. 

In  1916  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
New  England  Milk  case  reduced  the  cost  of  shipping  fluid  milk  from  points  on 
the  Rutland  and  Central  Vermont  Railroads  in  Vermont  by  nearly  one  half. 
Overnight  the  nost  important  dairy  state  in  New  England  changed  from  butter 
and  cream  to  fluid  nilk  territory, 

A  vast  supply  of  nilk  that  liad  been  marketed  as  cream  began  to  seek 
a  market  as  fluid  milk.  Naturally  there  was  a  tremendous  surplus.  Six 
hundred  ninety  million  pounds  of  milk,  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  higher 
price  of  fluid  milk  increased  ^3^  in  seven  years  to  9^9  million  pounds 
presented  a  very  difficult  marketing  problem, 

A  rapidly  increasing  supply  with  a  slowly  increasing  demand  could 
only  depress  prices.  There  has  been  much  price  cutting.  Cooperative 
organizations  in  Vermont  could  cut  prices  for  fluid  nilk  and  still  obtain 
for  members  a  price  higher  than  the  going  butter  prices.  They  did  so  and 
were  absolutely     justified  in  so  doing.  That  sone  farners  in  the 
established  fluid  milk  sections  outside  of  Vermont  could  not  stand  the 
competition  and  went  out  of  business  was  unfortunate  but  unavoidable. 

In  192s  however  New  England  dairynen  are  in  a  much  stronger 
economic  position  than  they  have  been  since  I916.  Most  of  the  cream  and 


"butter  territory  has  come  into  fluid  milk  production.   There  is  little  room 
for  further  expansion  of  the  flaid  milk  fihed.  City  consumption  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  will  soon  "brinf;  about  the  utilization  of  all  of  the  prodiiction 
during  the  short  season  as  fluid  milk.  We  are  now  entering  a  period  in  our 
history  when  the  sv^eet  cream  as  well  as  the  hutter  for  city  consumption  must 
come  from  West  of  Bioffalo,  Tims,  we  may  expect  to  sell  a  maximum  percentage 
of  our  production  as  fluid  milk  which  should  moan  prices  above  the  present 
level. 

Involved  in  the  selling  of  milk  there  are  two  acute  problems  that 
should  recGivG  immadiato  attention  of  dairy  cooperatives.  These  are: 

a.  Adjustment  of  production  to  the  market 

demand  for  fluid  milk, 

b.  Market  stability. 

Production  must  be  adjusted  to  market  demand  or  within  a  few  years 
the  supply  of  milk  will  be  inadequate  during  the  short  season,  and  we  will 
still  have  a  burdensome  surplus  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  University  of 
Vermont  has  ina-ugurated  an  intensive  educational  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  voluntary  adjustment  of  production. 

Farmer  reactions  to  this  campaign  are  highly  illuminating.  Some  of 
them  are  as  follows: 

1.  If  we  shift  to  winter  dairying  we 

will  transfer  the  low  price  surplus  production 
from  the  low  cost  pasture  season  to  the  high  cost 
winter  feeding  season, 

2.  With  a  surplus  of  3^   during  the  shortage  months  in 
1927  why  the  urgent  need  for  further  shifting  to  fall 
and  winter  production, 

3.  Present  price  differentials  between  winter  and  summer 
milk  are  too  small,  Sumner  dairying  pays  better, 

1+,  The  farmers  who  shift  to  fall  and  winter  production  will 
tend  to  depress  short  season  prices  and  raise  stimmer 
prices  thus  making  more  attractive  summer  dairying.  If 
we  are  to  shift,  we  must  have  a  price  reward  for  those 
who  shift  instead  of  for  those  who  refuse  to  shift. 

The  first  two  objections  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  major  premise 
upon  which  the  argument  for  winter  dairjang  is  based,  viz,  that  within  a  few 
years  the  increase  in  demand  will  permit  the   sale  of  the  total  supply  as 
fluid  nilko 

The  third  objection  is,  I  believe,  unanswerable,  A  remunerative 
price  for  those  who  sell  an  even  quantity  throughout  the  year  seems  to  be 
the  only  v/ay  that  adjusted  production  can  be  maintained.  Insofar  as  the  larger 
Boston  dealer  purchases  are  concerned,  this  price  adjustment  could  very 
sir-Ttily  be  worked  out  with  the  U,  E,  M.  P.  A,  about  as  follows.  For  the 
amount  that  farmers  deliver  to  their  plants  in  the  short  season  let  them  be 
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paid  as  they  are  nov7.  Tor   the  rest  of  tho  year  compate  their  prices  for  that 
anioimt  of  nilk  as  thougli  th^at  were  all  the  nilk  in  the  market.  For  any  excess 
during  the  surplus  season  ahove  their  short  season  deliveries,  let  then  "be 
paid  the  surplus  price  only.   The  farr.ier  reactions  to  our  educational  campaign 
on  adjustment  of  production  to  market  d.emand,  plainly  indicate  that  such 
adjustment  vzill  occur  imnediately  upon  the  advent  of  proper  price  adjustment, 
"Mr.  Dealer  and  Ifr,  11,   E.  M,  P.  A.,  your  move." 

Tlae  second  acute  proTslen,  market  stability,  I  take  up  vrith  much  the 
sane  feeling  that  a  motorist  must  have  on  approaching  an  Ohio  curve  decorated 
with  numerous  white  crosses  for  each  .  fatal  accident  that  has  occurred  there. 

Discussion  of  this  problem  "brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  delicate 
question.  Tlie  1I,E.M.P.A. ,  having  an  established  market  for  the  milk  of  all 
members  with  the  largest  distributors  has  no  incentive  for  price  cutting  and 
are  in  a  position  to  spcalc  piously  of  the  virtue  of  sticking  to  an  agreed 
upon  price.   The  management  of  a  cooperative  creamery  nay  however  have  a 
carload  of  milk  a  day  that  is  worth  $1.S5  per  hundred  pounds  to  manufacture 
but  that  can  be  sold  for  1(#  under  the  recognized  price  of  S(#  for  fluid  milk 
to  net  $2.75  per  hundred  pounds.  Wliat  shall  the  manager  and  board  of 
directors  do,  refuse  to  sell  for  less  than  S^   and  pay  their  patrons  50  cents 
under  the  H.E.M.P.A.  price,  or  sell  at  7^,  reduce  their  own  percentage  of 
s-orplus  and  pay  the  going  country  price?  They  are  in  duty  boiind  to  return  to 
their  members  the  very  best  price  that  is  possible. 

We  have  in  our  present  set  up  of  cooperatives  a  highly  competitive 
situation,  1   have  all  syrrpathy  for  the  eff  rts  that  have  been 

made  to  get  the  dairy  cooperatives  to  cooperate  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
stablized  market  but  small  faith  that,  with  as  many  rniits   attempting  to  sell 
as  nearly  as  possible  their  entire  output  as  fluid  milk  we  will  have  anything 
much  different  from  the  present  price   cutting  situation. 

Stable  market  prices  are  ho\7ever  vitally  important  to  dairy 
cooperation  in  Now  England.   The  very  life  of  dairy  cooperation  in  lie?; 
England  may  hinge  on  our  ability  to  get  together  the  cooperative  -units  which 
are  at  present  so  highlj?  competitive.  Let  me  suggest  a  vvay  out,  A  single 
agency  to  sell  the  product  of  all  independent  cooperative  units  which  would 
operate  for  the  creaneries  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  N.E.M.P.A.  does  for 
its  membership  would  simplify  price  determination  and  tend  tov^rard  harmony  and 
a  stable  market.  Such  an  organization  selling  to  its  own  group  of  dealers 
would  have  immensely  more  prestige  than  do  the  creamery  directors  and  managers 
at  the  present  time,  trying  from  time  to  time  to  sell  milk.  The  present  trend 
towards  distributor  consolidation  malces  more  imperative  consolidation  of 
selling  agencies.  Such  an  organization  would  have  some  material  advantages 
over  the  U.E.M.P.A,  for  instance  that  of  farmer  ownership  of  plants.  Such  an 
organization  would  relieve  the  managers  of  plants  of  sales  responsibilities  and 
allow  them  to  devote  their  entire  attention  to  plant  efficiencies  and  economy. 
Surplus  figuted  on  sales  of  all  plants  and  priced  computed  on  that  basis  would 
remove  the  irritation  and  losses  due  to  one  plant  underbidding  another  and  to 
general  reductions  in  prices  and  still  preserve  enough  of  a  competitive 
situation  to  safeg:uard  the  rights  of  consumers.  Farmers,  I  think,  are  going 
to  take  an  increasing  interest  in  market  stability  and  insist  that  the 
cooperative  marketing  organizations  cooperate. 

******************** 
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THjI;  COOPEtLlTIVE  DillBY  COUIICIL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


June  26,  192g 
S-ujnnor  R.  Parker. 


Tlae  Cooperative'  Diiry  Council  of  Ifcssachu setts  is  a  trade  association. 
It  is  organized  principally  for  the  nutual  benefit  of  its  neribers  having  no 
treasurer,  no  dues,  and  no  funds. 


I,  Annual  Bunincss  Reports 

Every  year  a  questionnaire  is  submitted  to  each  of  the  dairies, 
asking  for  a  statement  of  the  total  business  done,  the  amount  of  nilk  and  cream 
purchased,  the  price  paid  per  unit  and  other  important  matters  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  companies,  Tlie  figures  are  tabulated  and  then  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  discussion  at  one  of  the  meetings. 


II,  Hew  Companies  Started 

Cooperative  con^anies  about  to  start  in  business  are  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  our  Council,   The  records  of  the  experience  of  other 
companies  are  made  available  for  their  use,  Forms  for  assistance  in  arranging 
their  accounts  are  offered  them;  copies  of  the  by-laws  of  various  companies  in 
operation  are  made  available.  Probably  the  most  valuable  assistance  is  rendered 
in  helping  new  comipanies  to  form  accurate  estimates  of  needed  capital,  the 
amount  to  be  invested  in  real  estate,  in  a  machinery,  and  equipment,  and  in 
route  equipment, 

III.  Old  Companies  Reorganized 

Some  conpc'inies  \7hich  were  started  under  one  plan  have  found  it 
necessary  to  conplecoly  reorganize  their  business.  Among  these  have  been  the 
Westfield  Milk  S.^chaiige  amd  the  Pittsfield  Milk  Exchange.  Organized  and 
established  under  one  ychcne  of  doing  business,  experience  showed  that  a  change 
was  necessary  to  maJco  their  business  successful.  This  help  is  made  possible 
by  the  intimate  relation  and  friendship  which  is  established  through  the  group 
meetings  of  the  managers  and  officers  of  the  various  companies, 

TV,  Market  Trends  and  Conditions 

At  each  meeting  of  the  company  a  short  time  is  devoted  to  a  report 
from  each  dairy  as  to  the  condition  and  trend  in  their  particular  market, 

V,  Advertisers  and  Promoters 

Milk  trade  is  blessed  with  a  large  number  of  service  and  promotion 
companies.  Hardly  a  week  goes  by  but  some  representative  of  an  advertising 
company  presents  a  wonderful  scheme  for  building  up  the  volume  of  mil'''  trade  in 
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oach  city.   The  experience  of  the  various  nanagers  with  this  type  of  advertising 
is  nade  available  to  all  of  the  others.  As  a  result  of  this  comparing  of 
infornation,  nost  of  the  cooporativo  dairies  arc  spending  less  on  advertising 
now  than  fornorly  and  are  rather  slow  to  sign  up  with  these  new  advertising 
and  Toronotion  schcnes. 


VI.  Machinery  and  Equipraent 

Any  piece  of  equipment  that  uill  save  labor  must  be  carefuJly 
considered  by  a  plant  inanager.   Obsolete  equipment  must  be  discarded,  whether 
worn  out  or  not,  if  one  is  to  survive  in  this  keenly  competitive  business. 
We  have  had  very  interesting  meetings  at  various  plants  discussing  the 
equipment  that  is  in  use,  and  assisting  some  of  our  members  to  determine  which 
type  of  equipment  would  be  more  suitable  for  their  use, 

VII,  Exchange  of  Milk  and  Cream 

The  Cooperative  Companies  are  distributed  quite  well  throughout  the 
State,  and  there  lias  been  considerable  interchange  of  supplies  of  milk  and 
cream.   This  is  a  distinct  financial  benefit  to  all  of  the  farmers  belong 
to  the  companies  in  these  groups. 


VIII.  Cooperative  Buying 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Council  enough  money  has  been  saved 
on  cooperative  buying  to  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  time  and  money  required 
to  attend  the  meetings. 


IX,  Taxes  and  Tax  Exemption 

For  many  years  it  was  difficult  for  cooperatives  to  get  on  the 
exemption  list  due  to  their  stock  features  and  to  their  methods  of  doing 
business  with  non-members.  At  present  all  but  two  of  the  companies  are  on 
the  Federal  Income  Tax  Exemption  list, 

X,  Methods  of  Payment  to  Patrons 

Dae  to  various  reasons  changes  are  some  times  made  in  methods  of 
payment  for  milk.  Some  times  surplus  enters  into  the  question,  there  may  be 
a  larger  demand  for  crean  than  formerly.  This  year  a  special  study  was  made 
which  showed  the  remarkable  efficiency  of  this  type  of  organization.  Of  the 
seven  companies  reporting  it  was  found  that  farmers  are  receiving  66,3^  to  69, j 
of  all  the  money  that  was  paid  by  constuners  for  milk.  The  most  interesting 
part  was  that  the  variation  between  the  seven  companies  was  exactly  3'Pt 
showing  the  remarkable  closeness  with  which  these  companies  are  operated, 

XI,  Legislation 

Frequently  legislation  of  importance  has  cone  up  which  has  required 
concerted  action.  The  cooperative  dairies  have  been  staunchly  behind  the  move 
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for  the  oradication  of  tuberculosis^  They  have  been  represented  by  a  connittee 
at  legislative  hearings  who  have  c;q)lained  their  interest  in  the  natter  and 
outlined  their  positiono 

XII,  Cost  and  Ifanagenent  Studies 

By  far  the  nost  important  activity  of  such  a  group  is  the  studies 
which  it  undertakes  for  the  nenibcrs  on  costs  of  operation.  In  I925  several 
meetings  were  held  at  which  tines  the  persons  present  gave  their  attention  to 
the  organization  of  a  questionnaire  which  would  analyze  first  the  cost  of 
distributing  milk,  and  second  the  cost  of  handling  the  nilk  in  the  plant. 
These  costs  were  worked  out  very  carefully  by  the  accoixnting  departments  and 
submitted  to  the  secretary,  A  s-umnary  of  these  accounts  was  then  tabulated. 

In  the  sane  way  management  studios  have  been  conducted.  These 
studies  relate  to  the  handling  of  routes,  the  contract  with  route  salesmen, 
the  bonding  of  einployees,  and  other  facts.  Such  studies  are  keenly  interesting 
to  the  managers  of  the  companies,  and  of  course,  result  in  more  efficient 
management. 

The  one  topic  which  I  have  not  discussed  as  yet,  and  the  one  which 
receives  the  least  amount  of-  discussion,  is  the  matter  of  price.  Perhaps 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  no  one  conrpany  feels  that  it  is  responsible  in 
its  district  for  the  price  which  it  can  secure  for  its  product  but  is  governed 
by  the  market  price  of  the  district  in  which  it  operator;.   The  returns, 
however,  from  some  of  the  companies  are  remarkably  stable  year  after  year. 
One  company   in  particular  has  reported  a  price  return  to  the  farmer  at  the 
farm  on  the  average  for  the  last  four  years  as  follows: 

192^         1925         1926  1927 

$,072U        $.0732       $.0710         $.0729 

Tliat  there  is  a  place  for  such  a  trade  association  there  can 
be  no  question,  Recently  a  new  company  has  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
assistance  rendered  by  several  representatives  of  these  cooperative  dairies. 
Another  group  of  farmers,  interested  in  starting  has  sought  assistance. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  v/hen  efficiently  managed,  the  records  of  our 
Cooperative  Dairy  Council  will  show  that  the  farmer  member  of  such  a  dairy 
company  will  receive  a  substantial  advance  for  his  nilk  above  that  of  his 
neighbor,  and  that  his  investment  in  the  distributing  conpany  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  necessary.  He  also  receives  good  ret\xrns 
on  the  investment. 


THE     PROBLEM     OF     BUYING     DAIRY     COWS 
70B.     REPLACSMEITT 

J,   C,   Cort, 

Tho   pro"blGn  of  'bTiying  dairy  cows  for  replacenent  in  Massachusetts 
is  acute  and  needs  study.  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
problen.  At  first  I  thought  coopsrative  "buying  would  te  tho  answer, 
I  had  learned  to  have  respect  for  cooperatives  in  the  west  and  I  thought  the 
idea  could  be  used  in  buying  cows.  If  cooperatives  can  help  the  farner  buy 
feed  why  can't  they  help  hin  get  his  cows?  I  discovered  aany  reasons  why 
cows  could  be  purchased  cooperatively.  It  seemed  that  the  dealers  operating 
in  Massachusetts  could  be  supplanted,  A  nunber  of  farmers  ftirnished  cncourage- 
nent,  until  one  day  I  not  a  hard-headed  Yankee  farmer  who  knows  cooperation 
from  the  buying  angle  and  is  also  a  cow  nan.  He  pointed  out  difficulties  so 
effectively  that  ny  enthusiasm  was  danpened.  Since  then  I  have  inquired  of 
farmers,  college  professors  and  others  as  to  the  factors  to  be  taken  into 
accotint  in  buying  cows  cooperatively.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  the  plan. 

Annually  Mb,ssach\llsetts  requires  22,000  cows  for  replacenent  purposes 
from  outside  the  state.  About  17,000  are  raised  within  the  state,  making  the 
total  annual  replacements  about  39,000  cows.  Approximately  5,000  are  bought 
in  Vermont  each  year.  The  business  of  securing  replacements  is  therefore 
large  when  one    considers  that  the  total  cow  population  of  the  state  is 
slightly  over  200,000. 

The  chief  market  for  replacements  at  the  present  time  is  Brighton, 
which  is  an  old,  well  established  market  with  its  customs  hard  to  change. 
Approximately  2,000  cows  from  all  sources  cone  into  the  Brighton  market  each 
week,  I  would  recommend  that  every  dairyman  visit  the  Brighton  market,  in 
order  to  understand  the  methods  employed  there.  The  situation  in  Brighton 
would  be  ideal  if  it  were  not  for  disease,  15^  of  the  cattle  going  through 
the  Brighton  market  upon  retest  were  found  to  be  reactors.  We  hope  that 
regulations  nay  be  made  that  will  correct  this  sit-uation,  Connecticut  has 
solved  the  problon  by  designating  the  place  of  origin  of  the  cattle  coming 
into  the  state. 

In  considering  cooperation  as  one  solution  of  the  replacement 
problem  the  disease  factor  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve.  Of  the 
cows  that  were  tested  last  year  5^  were  found  to  be  diseased,  but  only  1^ 
were  tested.  The  problem  of  securing  clean  replacements  has  become  so  acute 
that  certain  cities  near  Boston  have  regulations  stating  that  they  will  not 
allow  additions  to  herds  which  supply  nilk  to  these  cities  to  cone  fron 
Brigntono  Sor.e  dealers  and  leaders  in  the  industry  are  trying  to  solve  the 
proB'^.en  and  only  handle  cattle  fron  known  clean  sources.  Maine,  with  SCfp 
of  her  cattle  tested,  sends  a  large  nunber  of  clean  cattle  into  the  Brighton 
market.    "  Other  states  send  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

In  spite  of  intentions  to  raise  cows  eastern  Massachusetts  will 
continue  to  buy  replacements  for  a  long  tine.   Different  conditions  nake  it 
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possi"blc  for  western  I.fa.ssachusctts  and.  northern  llcw  England  to  raise  their 
ovm  dairy  calves. 

So  far  as  I  Imow  there  is  only  one  cooperative  organization  which 
has  taken  definite  action  to7/ard  cooperative  purchasing  of  dairy  cattle. 
This  is  the  Bast  Bridgewater  Farmers'  Excha7.'ge„  Ihe  risks  are  greater  in 
such  cooperative  purshat;ing  thaii  in  the  purchase  of  standard  products. 
It  is  in-possible  to  tell  from  looking  at  a  cow  -.vhat  she  will  produce  and 
some  of  the  befst  "buyers  get  cows  that  do  not  turn  out  as  expected*  After 
considering  all  the  difficulties  we  found  there  were  still  enough 
interested  in  Bridgewater  to  get  together  and  "buy  cooperatively. 

The  demand  is  so  keen  for  cows  at  the  present  time  that  the  real 
buyers  have  a  tre^nendous  advantage  in  the  northern  Hew  England  territory. 
Cooperative  huying  at  this  time  is  very  difficult.  Most  buyers  go  to  the 
areas  where  there  are  the  most  clean  cattle  and  many  professional  dealers 
have  returned  frcm  prodr-cing  areas  empty  handed.  There  is  a  real  need  and 
opportunity  for  southern  Now  England  to  make  a  real  saving  if  some  plan  can 
he  worked  out  where  a  successful  buying  cooperative  can  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  dairy  cattle. 


1* 

PRQBLMS  OF  THE  ITEW  MGLAND  MABKET  ON  FBESH  FRUIT  &  VE5ETABLES 
F.  ¥.  Waugh,  Bureau,  of  Agricultural  Economics 

To  "be  most  effective,  any  marketing  plan,  cooperative  or  otherwise, 
must  "be  tased  on  a  thoro  understanding  of  marlceting  facts.   The  value  of 
careful  study  has  been  demonstrated  "by  many  of  the  large  cooperative  assoc- 
iations, chain  stores  ax'd  other  organizations  which  are  competing  with  New 
England  farmers  or  eastern  markets.  These  orgarisations  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  last  few  years  in  studyiiig  r.heir  particular  prohlems 
of  marketing,  "i-ost  of  this  noney  has  protahly  "been  well  spent,  hecause  it 
has  retiUlted  in  profits  which  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  study.  For 
example,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  two  years  ago  made  a 
study  of  the  spoilage  of  fruits  and  vegetatlos  in  the  stores  of  their  system. 
They  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  spoilage  of  these  products  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  "bought  fniit  and  vegetables  in  too  large  containers.   The 
storekeeper  had  to  handle  a  "barrel  of  spinach  or  new  cabbage,  and  by  the 
time  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  a  considerable  part  was  unsaleable. 
As  a  result  of  this  study,  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Stores  last  year  bought 
many  of  their  fruits  and  vegetables  in  bushel  hampers  and  other  smaller  con- 
tainers and  this  resulted  in  cutting  down  their  losses  from  spoilage  from 
about  fifteen  percent  to  about  seven  percent.  Many  of  the  large  western  co- 
operative associations  have  boon  able,  by  studying  their  marketing  problems, 
to  cut  down  costs,  to  get  a  better  distribution  of  their  products,  to  im- 
prove production  methods,  and  in  other  ways  to  arrive  at  better  nethods  of 
merchandising  their  goods. 

Before  a  cooperative  association  is  formed,  some  study  should  be 
made  of  the  existing  problems  of  marketing,  and  after  the  association  is 
doing  bt7'-:inoss,  the  officers  should  see  that  further  studies  are  made  from 
time  to  time  in  order  that  they  and  the  members  of  the  association  may 
know  what  they  are  up  against,  and  take  steps  to  meet  the  situation. 

Since  the  outsta:ading  problems  of  the  New  Eng].and  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  have  been  brought  about  by  the  competition  vmioh  this 
industry  is  receiviijg  from  conr.';crcial  producing  sections  in  other  parts 
of  the  couxi.try,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  sources,  ainounts 
and  quality  of  our  Hew  England  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 

Massachusetts  is  the  most  important  source  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  the  City  of  Boston.  The  second  place,  hovrever,  goes  to  California,  the 
furthest  state  from  the  Boston  Market,  ar..d  we  note  that  California  is  ship- 
ping large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  into  our  market.  New  York  has 
the  third  place,  followed  by  Florida,  Tirginla,  Maryland  and  Texas.  The 
Boston  market  is  reaching  further  and  further  down  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
crossing  the  continent  to  California  in  order  to  get  early  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  in  order  to  get  superior  packs  during  the  producing  season 
in  ILsw  England.   Dur-ing  the  last  few  years  especially,  the  demand  for 
early  market  garden  products  has  caused  the  dealers  to  go  as  far  south 
as  Texas,  and  ovon  into  Mexico,  for  tomatoes  and  some  othor  products. 
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It  ra-j   be  said  tho.t  this  docs  not  corxorn  the  iTcw  England  grower 
to  any  great  extent  tccausc  of  the  fact  that  nost  of  these  products  are 
■brought  in  "out  of  season".  Nevertheless,  it  does  effect  the  oarket  for 
"both  fruit  and  vegetables  by  shortening  the  storage  season  and  by,  at 
least,  partially  filling  the  demand  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  before 
the  local  producer  is  on  tho  narkot.  i^oreover,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
heavy  shipments  of  some  of  these  products  fron  the  south  establish  low 
market  levels  which  influence  prices  later  on  during  the  local  inarketing 
season.  This  ha,s  been  true  of  asparagus  when  the  Boston  market  has  re- 
ceived large  shipments  from  South  Caroliiva  and  California,  and  the  low 
prices  established  by  these  heavy  shipments  have  held  over  into  the  first 
part  of  the  local  season.  It  has  also  been  true  in  the  case  of  peach 
prices  which,  in  a  number  of  cases,  have  been  held  at  low  levels  when 
Georgia  has  had  an  especially  heavy  crop. 

In  studying  the  competition  from  outside  sources,  the  New  England 
farmer  is  particularly  interested  in  discovering  whether  he  is  holding  his 
place  on  the  market,  or  whether  he  is  losing  part  of  the  local  marketing 
to  growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 

Tlae  percentage  of  Boston's  supply  of  a  number  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  were  produced  by  Massachusetts  growers  each  year  from 
1921  to  1927  has  been  calculated.  This  shows  some  conspicuous  losses 
in  the  percentage  of  certain  vegetables  produced  by  local  growers.  For 
example,  tho  percentage  of  peas  grown  in  Iviassachusetts  has  been  reduced  fron 
37  in  1921  to  9  in  1927.  In  the  case  of  lettuce,  the  percentage  has  been 
reduced  from  25  to  i+3 ,  escarole  from  65  to  22,  tomatoes  from  30  to  18, 
onions  fron  U9  to  29,  asparagus  from  50  to  35,  beets  fron  SS  to  69  and 
carrots  fron  78  to  ^0.     There  has  been  increasing  competition  in  the  case 
of  these  vegetables  fron  other  producing  sections  of  the  country  during 
recent  years,  and  Llassachusetts  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  this  competition. 

The  actual  production  of  some  of  the  connodities  of  Massach-usetts 
has  not  decreased  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  tho  consum.ption  of  nost  of  these  vegetables  during  the  last  five  or  ten 
years  due  largely  to  the  free  propaganda  about  vitamin,  but  the  local  pro- 
ducers are  not  getting  much  of  the  advantage  of  this  increase  in  consumption. 
In  very  few  cases  have  the  New  England  vegetable  growers  been  able  to  in- 
crease their  share  of  the  market.  About  the  only  increases  which  might  be 
considered  significant  are  squash  which  increased  from  57  i^i  I92I  to  89  ^^ 
1927  and  turnip  which  increased  from  9  to  IS  percent  during  the  sane  period. 

Referring  to  fruits,  we  see  that  the  apple  growers  of  New  England 
have  steadily  increased  their  share  at  the  Boston  market  and  have  been  able 
to  more  th^n  hold  their  own  against  outside  competition.  It  is  probably 
unfair  to  compare  the  percentage  produced  locally  in  I92I  with  th^t  pro- 
duced locally  in  I927  beca'ose  of  the  fact  tl:^at  I921  was  a  year  which  had  a 
very  poor  local  crop  while  1328  was  a  good  year  in  New  England,  but  if  we 
look  at  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  and  compare  the  figures  with  the 
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last  three  years,  wo  will  see  that  the  avera:^e  perccntase  of  Boston's  supply 
of  apples  Y;hich  ',7as  prod\iced  iu  ITcw  E:-.,;^lancL  during  the  years  1921  to  I923 
was  a'cout  thirty  percent;  a::d  fror:  I925  to  1927  over  fifty  pcrcoat. 

It  would  be  ir-torcsting  to  Icnou  the  reason  for  the  local  apple 
growers  successfully  conpctirir^  and  hctterinp;  their  relative  position  on  the 
narket  while  var.-y   of  the  vegetable  growers  have  lost  ground.  Probably  there 
are  at  least  three  important  reasons  for  this: 

1.  The  Mcintosh  apple. 

2.  Better  production  methods , 

3.  Better  grading. 

Perhaps  the  last  of  these  reasons  is  nost  important  because  it 
has  had  a  narked  effect  upon  the  other  two  factors.  The  fact  that  Massa- 
chusetts apple  growers  are  packing  their  apples  under  the  state  grading  law, 
which  is  getting  good  s^ipervision,  has  shown  the  apple  growers  the  necessity 
of  producing  an  apple  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  higher  grades. 
It  is  certain  that  the  average  quality  of  apples  on  our  markets  today  is 
considerably  Letter  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  probably  the  most 
important  reason  for  this  has  been  the  use  of  a  standard  grade. 

Ihe  primary  reason  for  Boston  and  other  large  cities  getting  more 
and  more  of  their  vegetables  from  distant  sources  is  that  the  products  which 
come  from  the  large  commercial  sections  of  the  west  and  south  are  of  good 
qiiality  and  arc  generally  better  graded  and  more  reliable  than  the  local 
products.  The  fact  that  these  corr.ercial  producing  sections  are  a  long 
distance  from  the  no,rket  forces  a  different  marketing  system  from  that  of 
the  local  Massachusetts  gro',7er.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  for 
these  sections  to  ship  in  car lots  in  order  to  get  low  freight  rates.  In 
the  second  place,  the  distance  from  the  markets  and  the  necessity  of  ship- 
ping in  carlots  prs-ctically  forces  many  of  the  sections  to  market  their 
vegetables  thru  cooperative  associations  or  other  large  marketing  organiza- 
tions. In  the  third  place,  these  two  facts  lead  to  better  grading  and 
packing  and  to  the  use  of  Government  inspection.  This  brings  up  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  which  faces  the  ITew  England  vegetable  grower; 
that  is,  better  grading  and  packing. 

The  New  England  grading  program^  which  is  now  underway,  offers  a 
possible  solution  to  this  problem. 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  Hew  Engla:id  have  been  bro-ught  about  by 
competition  from  outside  sources,  lii  order  to  meet  this  competition,  it 
is  necessary  not  only  to  use  better  grading  and  packing  methods,  but  also 
to  keep  fully  informed  about  developments  in  competing  sections,  A 
sample  of  the  tj'pe  of  information  which  might  be  obtained  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  the  recent  apple  survey  conducted  in  New  England  by  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Econordcs.  This  survey  showed  that  the  production  of  apples  in  New  England 
was  likely  to  increase  about  35^  T^y  19^0«  This  increase  is  made  up  of  a 
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gain  of  218)0   in  IucIr.tosh,  9]i  in  Grr.vc.r.stein  and  SS,1  iu  Wealthy,  accor-panied 
by  a  slight  loss  in  tho  Cass  of  Soldv;i:;G,  the  r.crc  i:;.portant  less  boin^';  the 
case  of  the  so  called  "odd  varictios."  This  e:spcctcd  increase  should  not 
caxLse  too  i-nich  concern. 

An  analysis  of  apple  prices  indicates  tha.t  prices  of  apples  in  the 
Boston  i.-iarlret  are  influenced  a  ^rei-.t   deal  .:ore  by  the  total  production  in  the 
United  States  th^an  they  are  by  production  in  Ne-j  Snjvland.  n'hen  we  consider 
the  statistics  of  plantings,  etc,  in  the  United  States,  ve   find  that  cor.- 
nercial  production  is  liJcely  to  increase  only  four  or  five  percent  by  I9U0. 
During  this  ti;..e  ve   expect  an  increase  in  population  :.-uch  greater  than  this. 
Therefore,  vre  expect  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  fror;  now  the  per  capita  pro- 
duction of  apples  in  the  United  Strtes  is  likely  to  lie  less  than  it  is  today, 
and  there  seer.is  to  be  no  reason  for  expecting  a  lower  gei^'-ral  level  of 
apple  prices. 

The  bii3a;est  change  in  the  next  fifteen  years  is  lil^ely  to  be  a  shift 
to  the  more  iuportant  connercial  varieties,  \Thile,  undoubtedly,  there  will  be 
a  big  increase  in  the  production  of  i-clntosh,  C-.v.'avenstein,  IfYoalthy,  Delicious 
and  a  few  other  good  i.arkot  varieties,  there  will  also  be  a  considerable  drop 
in  the  production  of  rany  of  the  less  i^.portaiiit  riarket  varieties. 

Ho  such  study  has  been  tiade  of  the  vegetable  situation,  in  fact, 
our  agricultuj-al  collsiies  have  not  rade  very  uany  studies  of  the  econordcs 
of  the  vegetable  industry.   Nevertheless,  the  na.rket  garden  industry  in 
the  three  southern  I?ew  Enf<;;land  states  is  so  inportant  that  sone  studies  of 
this  kind  should  be  i-^ade.  Also,  the  rvr.rlcet  gardener  should  be  supplied 
with  r.ore  statistics  tfith  regard  to  the  industry  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Such  statistics  should  include  the  intentions  of  loarket  gardeners 
in  other  regions  to  increase  or  decrease  their  plantings  early  in  the  year. 
Later  they  should  include  estir^ates  of  acreaije,  condition,  forecasts  of 
production,  etc. ,  and  during  the  shipping  season  the  farners  should  be 
supplied  with  inforration  concerning  the  shipaents  frori  various  sections 
and  inarket  prices.  I,-.uch  of  this  naterial  is  now  being  gathered  and 
published  by  tho  Bureau  of  Agricultural  SconoidLcs.  However,  the  crop 
estimates  for  vf^getables  has  "oeen  largely  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  most 
iEportant  cor-^^ercial  sections  of  the  country.  There  are  no  crop  reports 
cuvorij;g  the  acreage,  condition,  yield  per  acre,  etc.  of  vegetable  crops 
here  in  Sot,'  England,  This  .means  that  the  vegetable  producer,  while  he  is 
ab'-.o  to  get  soLia  information  concerning  his  nost  important  competitors  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  is*  unable  to  get  any  reliable  information  as 
to  the  industry  here  at  hoiiie,  which  still  is  the  biggest  factor  in  the 
xnari'cet. 

Plans  are  now  being  nvide  for  the  Hew  iJngland  Cx'op  Reporting  Ser- 
vice to  talte  over  the  s^^rvey  of  asparagus  acreage  which  was  ir^ade  by  tho 
ff'c.rlcGt  Garden  Field  Station  at  Walthaa,  and  to  niake  a  report  during  the 
con:'i:-.g  asparagus  season  concerning  the  acreage  and  production  0:?  asparagus 
here  in  I^ew  England  as  well  as  in  the  sections  which  ship  to  Boston. 
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It  is  teconinj  increasiugly  necessary  to  proTide  for  some  inter- 
pretation of  the  a;;ricultural  statistics  which  are  already  available.  There 
are  so  many  fi^iires  on  acreage  and  probably  production  of  crops,  carlot 
shipneuts,  j.'K.rket  receipts,  stora^je  holdin^^s,  prices,  etc.,  that  it  is  be- 
coming; difficult  for  a  Eo.ia  to  understand  them  all  -ctQlesr.  he  can  ;r,al<:e  the 
study  of  these  statistics  his  business.  The  Extension  Service  at  Aaiherst 
has  recently  started  a  monthly  economic  news  service  which  attempts  an 
interpretation  of  this  kind.   Some  other  states  are  quite  interested  in 
this  type  of  work  and  will  probably  publish  soir-e  more  reports  before  long. 
This  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  economic  cor.ditions  on  the  part  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
producers  and  other  famers  in  ITev/  England,  also  there  is  sOise  possibility 
of  working  out  a  plan  by  which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  cooperating  with  the  He^  ilngland  State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
will  hire  a  man  to  edit  all  the  agrictiltural  statistics  which  come  over  the 
lederal  leased  wire  and  from  the  ;.iarket  and  crop  reports  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  prepare  daily  smamaries  of  market  conditions  for  radio  broadcasts. 
He  would  also  be  available  to  help  analyze  the  situation  for  such  publications 
as  the  economic  news  service  just  mentioned,  farm  papers,  and  other 
publications. 

The  increased  competition  frora  outside  sections  is  also  making  it 
necessary  for  us  to  stud^  the  demand  of  consutiers  and  dealers  more  carefully 
t  han  ever  before.  A  nxMnber  of  constuner  demand  surveys  have  been  made  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  to  find  what  qualities  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  most  important  in  the  market. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  series  of  studies  have  been  xindertaken 
by  the  Lassachusetts  Division  of  24irkets  in  order  to  measure  the  iciportance 
of  some  of  these  quality  factors  statistically.  In  making  this  study,  an 
inspector  of  the  Division  of  '.markets  went  to  the  wholesale  market  in  Boston 
each  morning  and  made  a  careful  and  detailed  inspection  of  a  nrimber  of 
different  shipments  of  each  particular  comiiodity.  He  kept  a  record  of  the 
size,  shape,  color,  condition,  pack,  etc.  of  each  particialar  lot  and  also 
a  record  of  the  actual  price  at  which  the  lot  was  sold.  After  a  sufficient 
mamber  of  these  records  had  been  obtained,  they  were  analyzed  by  statistical 
methods  to  find  the  relationship  between  the  quality  factors  and  prices. 
There  is  not  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  these  studies  here, 
but  an  example  may  show  how  such  a  study  can  be  used. 

An  analysis  of  the  inspection  records  and  prices  of  200  shipments 
of  asparagus  in  Boston  in  I927  showed  that  the  most  inrportant  quality  factor 
influencing  prices  was  the  amount  of  green  color  on  the  stocks.  This  green 
color  was  worth  on  the  average  333?^  per  inch  per  dozen  bunches.  Other 
factors  which  were  fotmd  to  be  of  some  importance  were  the  size  of  stocks 
and  the  -uniformity  in  size  within  the  buich.  However,  these  factors  were 
all  considerably  leas  important  than  the  green  color  in  establishing 
market  prices.  This  study  does  not  prove  that  all  asparagus  producers  in 
Massachusetts  should  attempt  to  grow  a  longer  green  stock.  It  really  is 
only  a  first  step.  It  measures  the  deioand  today  for  green  color.   It  is 
next  necessary  for  the  vegetable  specialist  to  study  the  methods  of  growing 
green  asparagxLS  and  the  extra  cost  involved.  If  the  asparagus  grower  can 
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produce  from  seven  to  eight  and  a  half  inches  of  /jreen  color  without  serioxisly 
increasing  the  cost  of  production,  he  should  do  so.  The  I/arket  Oarden  Field 
Station  at  Walthan  made  a  preliminary  study  of  the  cost  of  producing  green 
asparagus  last  j'^ear.  They  conducted  experiments  on  two  asparagus  farms  in  the 
Concord  section,  cutting  one  half  of  each  field  with  four  inches  of  green  and 
the  other  half  with  eight  inches  of  green.   This  preliminary  study  indicates, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  young  asparagus  "beds,  that  the  practice  of  cutting  a 
longer  green  does  not  seriously  cut  dovm  the  yield  per  acre  nor  the  arerage 
size  of  stocks.  There  is  some  question  whether  or  not  this  is  true  of  older 
beds.  Probably  some  more  complete  study  of  this  question  shogild  be  aade.  In 
the  meantime,  many  asparagus  men  in  the  Concord  section  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  are  experimenting  with  growing  greener  asparagus  in  attempting  to 
more  nearly  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  Boston  market. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in  New 
England  is  here  to  stay.  It  has  been  receiving  severe  competition  but  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  while  the  percentage  of  New  England  fruit  and 
vegetable  supply  which  is  being  produced  locally  has  decreased  somewhat, 
the  actual  production  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  England  has 
increased  since  ig21. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  needs  some  careful  study  both 
with  regard  to  production  and  farm  nanagenent  practices  and    with  regard 
to  the  situation  in  conpctin,-;:  regions.  It  means  better  grading  and  packing, 
and  steps  are  being  talcen  to  help  this  situation.  It  also  needs  more 
research  on  market  demand.  The  increasing  use  of  standard  grades  is  going 
to  make  it  necessary  to  study  consxroer  and  dealer  demand  more  carefully  than 
ever  before,  and  it  nust  be  demonstrated  clearly  that  it  pays  to  grade  fruits 
and  vegetables. 
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EFFECTIVE  COOPERATIVE  I,!S™IODS  TO  i>iEET  THE  NEW  ENGLABTD  SITUATION 

A-  W.  jlc'Ka.y 
Burea-a  of  Agri.  Econ.  U,  S.  D.  A. 

There  are  two  things  which  make  cooperative  marketing  rather 
difficult  in  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Hew  England. 

1.  Small  volime  -  difficulty  of  concentrating  sufficient  volume  and 
therefore  of  the  associations  to  operate  efficiently. 

2,  In  addition  to  higher  cost,  there  is  more  or  less  inefficient 
handling,  poor  grading,  poor  standardization,  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  to  take  care  of  the  original  investment  and  the 
overhead  costs, 

A  further  handicap  is  met  in  the  merchandising  problem.  The  small,  fluctuating 
supply  of  irregular  grade  means  you  cannot  offer  trade  in  Boston  and  other 
markets  a  regular  supply  of  uniform  products,  Naturally,  they  turn  to  sections 
from  which  they  can  get  uniform  quality,  and  a  regular  supply  to  satisfy  their 
requirements.  To  supply  the  regular  trade,  commission  men  are  buying  from 
Florida  and  the  West  such  products  as  lettuce,  onions,  etc.  These  men  have  a 
greater  interest  in  the  speculative  handling  of  such  outside  commodities  than 
they  have  in  the  native  products.  Often  they  are  financing  these  farmers  of 
the  South  and  the  West,  so  that  the  farmers'  gains  or  losses  become  their  own 
gains  or  losses. 

With  the  exception  of  apples  and  in  certain  areas,  potatoes, 
cranberries  and  a  few  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  most  of  these  products  are 
grown  in  a  rather  limited  way  and  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  standardization, 
improved  grading  and  handling  practices.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for 
cooperators  to  develop  a  system  of  merchandising  which  will  enable  them  to 
compete  with  outside  areas.  These  are  conditions,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  changed  or  modified  before  cooperative  marketing  can  be  had  in  New  England, 
I  think  it  is  a  condition  which  points  very  definitely  to  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion. If  we  are  going  to  make  progress  in  better  standardization,  better 
grading,  better  packing  and  in  better  sale  methods,  cooperation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  only  way  out  because  only  the  growers  themselves  have  a  really  vital 
interest  in  making  the  necessary  improvements  to  put  their  products  on  a 
sound  basis.  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  with  the  state 
colleges  and  other  organizations  along  the  above  lines. 

One  of  the  big  problems  is  to  maintain  the  quality  of  your  product 
shipped  under  that  standard.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  as  long  as  you 
are  depending  on  state  policing  of  individual  growers  over  the  state  and  co\mtry. 
If  those  growers  can  come  together  in  cooperative  organizations,  agtee 
mutually  to  supervise  the  grading  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  grade, 
New  England  farmers  will  have  accomplished  something  worthwhile.  There  is  the 
opportunity  for  a  very  definite  program. 
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I  haven H  referred  to  one  advantage  which  we  oftentimes  do  not 
think  8?oout   in  comiection  with  the  specialized  produce  areas  as  compared  with 
small  producing  areas.  There  is  greater  economy,  greater  efficiency  in  adequate 
plants,  trained  lahor  to  grade,  pack  and  handle  the  farm  produce «  Then  too,  all 
the  time  saving  devices  which  caji  he  used  "by  large  cooperatives,  serve  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  handling  the  product  and  by  that  much  lowers  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  and  increases  the  profit  to  the  farmers. 

I  liave  only  one  suggestion  to  make.   It  seems  to  mo  that  there  is 
room  for  a  very  intensive  and  detailed  study  of  the  marketing  of  New  England. 


MAKIFG  A  GHEAT  NEW  E1>TGLA1ID  INDUSTRY  SUCCESSFUL. 

I.  G.  Davis, 
Conn,  Agri.  College. 

IJly   friends  here  at  Arnherst,  in  order  that  I  might  not  he  hanipered 
hy  my  subject,  have  chosen  a  title  which  permits  me  to  turn  in  whatever  direction 
I  may  choose, 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  as  my  subject  "The  Place  of  Cooperation 
in  the  Marketing  of  Local  High-Grade  Perishable  Products."  Milk,  while  it  is  in 
this  class,  I  would  like  to  exclude  in  order  to  narrow  the  subject. 

What  I  specifically  wish  to  discuss  is  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  need  for  cooperative  marketing  in  the  marketing  of  high-grade  perishable 
vegetables,  fruits  and  high-grade  eggs,  I  hope  also  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
and  problems  involved  in  this  suggestion, 

Tlie  feeling  is  very  general  among  the  more  successful  fruit  growers, 
vegetable  growers  and  poultrymen  that  they  are  getting  all  the  price  that  the 
market  siffords,  I  have  often  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  there  is  always  a 
market  for  a  good  product,*  that  there  is  never  a  time  when  there  is  not  a  place 
on  the  market  for  a  product  if  it  is  good  enough. 

Without  doubt  these  statements  are  entirely  correct.  The  successful 
fruit  growers,  market  gardeners  and  poultrymen  are  men  who  produce  what  the 
market  wantsj  they  arc  men  who  possess  ability  to  market  their  products  to 
advantage.  Production  to  meet  market  demand,  standardized  grading  and  packing, 
and  good  methods  of  personal  marketing  have  therefore  become  the  basis  for  our 
marketing  programs  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  only  weakness  in  the  whole  line 
of  thought  is  that  the  average  producer  isn't  a  skilled  salesman;  he  doesn't 
possess  ability  to  grade  and  pack  his  product  to  meet  market  demands  nor  to  adapt 
his  farm  organization  to  constant  changes  in  demand.  It  is  possible  only  in 
most  exceptional  cases  for  the  producer  to  possess  the  combination  of  skill, 
technical  production  taiowlodge,  Icnowlcdge  of  markets  and  bargaining  and  merchandis- 
ing ability  to  market  his  crop  most  successfully.  Most  important  of  all,  most 
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farncrs  lack  the  voluno  of  tusinoss  necessary  for  tho  nost  efficient  perforrnance 
of  r-sp-rkoting  services.,  TTliat  is  true  of  the  nost  successfnl  market  gardeners  and 
poultry  farmers  isn't  true  of  then  as  a  ?;h.olc.  The  nost  successful,  nevertheless, 
are  likely  to  ha   the  leaders  and  spokesmen  of  their  groups  and  speaking  in  terns 
of  their  own  ojcpcrience  nay  nisload  us  as  to  the  facts  of  the  general  situation, 

I  would  like  to  present  for  your  consideration  certain  facts 
regarding  tho  vegetable  industry  in  How  England. 

On  the  Now  Haven  Marlcct  the  increases  in  the  carlot  unloads  of 
perishable  vegetables  from  1900-192?  wore  as  follows: 


Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Celery 

Cucuriber 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 


1920 

192U 

'^ 

IiTCIt:5A.SS 

U6 

92 

100 

1 

6 

600 

U 

13 

300 

3 

31 

1000 

1 

23 

2300 

5 

20 

1600 

15 

50 

300 

1927 
119 

U3 
20 
Ul 
26 
116 
161 


^  inCEEASE 
30 
700 
50 
30 
10 

ho 

300 


It  is  ir,Tnortant  to  know  whether  or  not  these  increases  in  imported 
vegetables  represent  an  extension  of  the  length  of  the  season  of  consumption  or 
to  what  extent  they  have  entered  our  markets  during  tho  natural  market  season  of 
local  fruits  and  vegetables.  To  aiismer  this  qxicstion  we  have  tabulated  the 
vegetables  arriving  during  the  growers'  local  .  market  season  for  each  connodity. 
The  results  follov/: 


1920 

1924 

fo  IlfCEJ 

Cabbage 

32 

51 

60 

Carrots 

1 

u 

Uoo 

Cauliflower 

nono  — 

- 

Celery 

3 

26 

soo 

Cucunbers 

1 

10 

100 

Spinach 

2 

15 

750 

Tomatoes 

8 

Ik 

go 

1927 

fo  IITCHSASE 

S2 

60 

31 

soo 

30 

15 

11 

10 

17 

lU 

H7 

325 

■  rr 
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It  is  apparent  that  in  tho  caso  of  alnost  evory  perishatlo  vegotablo 
listed  there  has  been  an  incroaso  of  at  least  five-fold  in  the  seven  year  period 
and  in  the  caso  of  cabbage  a  very  substantial  increase. 

On  the  Boston  !frjkct  we  are  able  to  sectiro  figures  covering  tho 
period  1922-1927 

CAELOT  JfflSIVALS  OP  PSEISHJiBLE  VEGETABLES  IH  BOSTOIT  1922  and  I927. 


1922 

1927 

5^  I  INCREASE 

ACHES  IHCEEASE 

Cabbage 

1309 

1U12 

7 

105 

Carrots 

913 

1035 

250 

726 

Cauliflower 

250 

U16 

60 



Celery 

653 

1106 

go 

^53 

Cucunbcrs 

579 

711 

20 

— 

Spinach 

951 

1711 

85 

660 

Toraatoos 

151s 

19  so 

25 

760 

Lettuce 

1S35 

2557 

^ 

579 

It  is  apparent  fron  both  sets  of  figures  that  fruits  and  vegetables 
fron  outside  New  England  are  invading  our  markets  in  rapidly  increasing  volune. 

A  careful  review  of  such  local  production  figures  as  are  available 
indicates  that  this  increase  in  inports  of  vegetables  represents  a  narked 
increase  in  consurrption  and  in  per  capita  consunption,  and  has  not  to  any  large 
degree  displaced  local  products.   Such  acreage  figures  as  are  available  show  that, 
excepting  sweet  corn,  there  was  so;ao,  but  a  very  slight,  recession  in  the  total 
acreage  of  vegetables  produced  in  New  England  between  I92O  and  1925- 

Why  has  not  New  England  production  increased  in  response  to  the 
increasing  demand  on  tho  part  of  the  public  for  high-grade  perishable  vegetables? 
If  tho  reason  were  merely  a  lengthening  of  the  season  of  consunption,  then  we 
should  not  see  such  large  increases  during  tho  period  of  local  supply.  If  it  wore 
that  new  regions  of  production  are  now  able  to  undersell  the  local  producers,  then 
tho  increase  in  demand  would  bo  explained,  but  we  would  expect  to  find  a  niarked 
decrease  in  local  supply  which  actually  roraains  static.  In  fact  prices  have  shown 
no  general  or  narked  tendency  to  decline  and  vegetable  gardening  has  remained  a 
profitable  type  of  faming  in  New  England^ 

One  reason,  I  believe;  why  under  these  conditions  of  increased 
consumption  and  good  prices  our  vegetable  industry  has  suffered  a  slight  and  only 
a  slight  decline  has  been  that,  as  an  industry,  it  has  failed  to  adapt  its  market- 
ing organization  to  the  changes  which  have  occxtrred  so  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
years  in  the  organization  of  produce  distribution  in  our  cities. 
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TTe  have  analogous  sitiaations  in  respect  to  both  high-grade  eggs  and 
fruits.   Chain  groceries  have  developed  with  extreme  rapidity.  Even  more  rapidly 
than  they  h3.vo  extended  their  operations  to  cover  all  sorts  of  perishable  produce. 
Single  unit  grocers  are  combining  for  purposes  of  purchasing,  and  many  retailors 

tend,  as  standardized  products  become  available,  to  purchase  their  requirements 
through  regular  jobbing  channels  rather  than  from  farmers.  Local  producers  are 
suffering  keener  and  keener  competition  from  shipping  agencies  in  producing 
regions  outside  the  New  England  territory,  many  of  them  cooperative  associations. 
A  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  products  is  arriving  on  our  markets  as  the  figures 
relative  to  carlot  receipts  testify.  This  product  is  most  carefully  graded  eind 
attractively  packed  according  to  the  highest  standards.  Tor  the  most  part  it  is 
sold  under  trade  mark,  arrives  in  adequate  volume,  and  continuous  supply  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  local  market  prefers  the  freshness  of  the  local  product, 
that  both  population  and  per  capita  consurrption  are  increasing  the  latter  quite 
rapidly,  the  local  industry  as  a  whole  is  losing  ground  very  slowly. 

How  far  this  condition  is  the  result  of  the  possession  by  competing 
regions  of  economic  advantages  in  cost  of  production  which  enable  then  to  under- 
sell our  producers  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  With  certain  consnodities  of 
which  lettuce  is  the  outstanding  example  they  possess  a  quality  or  varietal 
advantage.  The  superiority  of  their  machinery  for  standardizing  the  grading  and 
packing  of  their  product,  and  for  meeting  the  dcmemds  of  particular  elements  of 
the  trade  in  respect  to  volume  and  continuity  of  supply  constitutes,  I  believe, 
an  important  element  in  their  advantage  over  oixr  industry  as  a  whole.  Another 

factor  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  grower  to  sacrifice  the  Jobber's 
commission,  which  he  retains  for  himself  by  selling  direct  to  the  retail  store. 
In  our  survey  of  jobbing  and  retail  stores  in  connection  with  marketing  apples 
this  appeared  as  the  most  important  single  reason  why  farnors  sold  apples  directly 
to  retailers. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  changes  occuring  in  the  retail 
marketing  of  these  perishable  products  and  of  the  competitive  position  of  New 
England  products  relative  to  the  mar]cot  deserves  and  should  receive  careful  study 
and  analysis.  Such  study  constitutes  the  only  sound  basis  for  a  marketing  program 
for  the  industry  and  should  be  undertaken.  To  gain  some  rough  idea  of  the 
situation,  arrangeraents  were  made  to  interview  the  buyers  and  executives  of  the 
more  important  chain  groceries  and  markets  operating  in  Southern  New  England, 

It  has  seemed  advisable,  in  order  to  secure  some  indication  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  chain  store  development  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  chain 
stores  to  local  produce,  to  interview  the  buyers  or  managers  of  the  leading  New 

England  chain  stores,  groceries  or  marltets,  The  executives 

responsible  for  the  produce  end  of  the  business  wore  interviewed  by  Mr.  Albert  E. 
Waugh  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  college  during  the  past  week.  The 
following  statements  are  based  on  the  results  of  these  interviews, 

Tlic  produce  business  of  chain  groceries  or  markets  has  been  largely 
a  development  of  the  past  five  years,  Pour  of  the  five  chains  interviewed  handle 
roughly  about  four  million  dollars  worth,  yearly,  of  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
local  types  of  w!iich  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  is  of  local  origin. 

One  chain,  while  giving  us  other  information,  stated  that  they  were 
not  permitted  by  the  central  management  to  divulge  any  information  regarding  the 
voluno  of  business,  A  number  of  smaller  chains  were  not  interviewed.  We 
conclude  that  the  above  fi^,uros  are  in  the  vicinity  of  one  half  of  the 
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total  chain   store  br.sincss  of  ITew  England,  This  would  rneaix  that  somewhat 
tetter  than  a  nillioia  dollars  worth  of  local  produce  and  fruit  is  sold  through 
Hew  Bngland  chain  groceries  and  narlcets,  out  of  a  total  business  of  this  type  of 
considerably  in  excess  of  six  rdllion  dollars.  Tliese  figures  are  significant  as 
showing  the  rapidity  of  the  trend  in  this  direction.  The  facts  we  have  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  the  nunber  of  chains  is  increasing,  that  existing  chains  are 
increasing  the  nuxiber  of  their  stores;  and,  that  the  volume  of  perishahle  produce 
"being  handled  is  rjaking  the  nost  rapid  increase  of  all. 

The  attitude  of  the  execu.tives  in  respect  to  local  produce  is 
significant.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  substantially  the  statements  of 
different  chain  store  "buyers  with  respect  to  local  produce. 

Case  A  -  "Exce-oting  potatoes  we  handle  nothing  "but  local  produce  when  it  is  in 
season.  The  hardest  problem  for  the  local  producer  to  solve  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  chain  store  is  timeliness.  In  one  market  the  grades 
ajid  packs  are  very  good,  comparing  favorably  with  the  outside.  In 
others  they  are  poor  and  -jnstandardized.  Local  produce  is  fresher  and 
we  prefer  to  patronize  home  industry." 

Case  B  -  "We  handle  as  little  local  stui'f  as  possible.  Less  than  five  per  cent 
is  local.  Our  customers  never  ask  for  local  stuff  and  it  is  so  poorly 
graded  and  packed  that  we  cannot  handle  it  except  in  a  very  few 
exceptional  cases.  T7e  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  taking  place," 

Case  C  -  "If  local  apples  are  well  graded  and  packed  we  cannot  afford  to  handle 
them  because  of  the  high  price.  If  they  are  not  we  don't  want  then, 
v73  buy  local  produce  on  the  -oublic  markets  and  piece  out  with  the 
commission  men.  Local  products  are  poorly  graded  and  packed  but  are 
improving  slightly  in  this  respect," 

Case  D  -  "Daring  the  local  season  between  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the 

fruits  and  vegetables  handled  are  being  produced  locally.  Local  stuff 
is  poorly  graded  and  packed  althoiigh  it  shows  distinct  iniprovement 
along  these  lines.  Farmers  are  being  forced  to  grade  and  pack  by  the 
conditions  of  market  demand," 

Case  E  -  "We  liandle  as  mach  local  stuff  as  we  can  get  of  satisfactory  grade.  We 
are  handling  more  and  more  each  year  although  the  rate  of  increase  is 
slow.  Freshness  and  better  flavor  are  the  reasons  for  handling  local 
stuff.  If  the  farmers  would  take  as  much  pains  in  grading  their  produce 
as  the  Connecticut  egg  associations  in  grading  their  eggs,  they  not  only 
need  not  fear  competition  but  would  drive  all  competing  product  out  of 
the  market.  The  grading  is  "fair"  and  the  packing  "rotten"." 

As  the  chain  stores  develop  farmers  mast  pack  and  grade  or  quit.  This  fact  itself 
may  solve  the  problem  of  outside  competition  without  the  farmer  realizing  just  how 
it  is  being  brought  about, 

numerous  suggestions  as  to  solution  of  the  grading  problem  were 
made-,  that  state  standards  be  made  conpiilsory,  that  education  be  given  to  show 
the  price  advantage  of  grading,  that,  since  growers  lack  adequate  volume  and  skill 
for  grading  efficiently  or  at  all,  grading  must  be  done  by  some  one  else.  The 
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3'V-^estion  was  also  made  that  growers  who  do  pack  and  grade  well  can  get  "batter 
I.--'.c:ss  elsewhere  than  at  the  chain  stores, 

A  final  thought  running  through  all  the  inter\'-iews  was  th>at  the 
freshness  of  the  local  product  is  an  advantage  that  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
the  local  producer  save  hy  "better  methods  of  tr^.nsportation  and  handling  than 
now  exist.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  them  is  that  the  local  producer  with 
this  advantage  of  freshness,  could  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  market 
during  the  local  season  if  he  could  solve  the  grading  and  packing  problem  as  well 
as  it  has  "been  solved  in  connection  with  competing  products  entering  from  outside. 

The  interviews,  taken  as  a  whole,  give  us,  I  "believe,  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  position  of  our  local  produce  with  reference  to  the  demand  of  chain 
stores,  large  hote.  ^,  cooperative  purchasing  units,  the  Pullman  dining  car 
service,  and  other  agencies  which  want  continuous  large  volume  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables* 

We  now  have  before  us  three  sets  of  conditions: 

1.  Those  relating  to  the  extent  to  which  outside  products  are 
making  inroads  upon  our  markets  for  local  produce. 

2,  IThe  general  trends  of  development  with  relation  to  the 
organization  of  the  retail  merchandising  of  local  produce. 

3o  A  basis  for  Judging  the  extent  of  these  developments  and  the 
attitude  of  these  newer  types  of  market  functionaries  with 
relation  to  the  local  product. 

The  interviews  with  chain  store  buj'-ers  brings  out  again  the  fact 
which  has  been  demonstrated  from  so  many  angles  before,  that  good  grading  and 
packing  is  lacking  and  that  without  it  we  are  doomed  to  fall  farther  and  farther 
behind  in  the  struggle  for  the  market.  JTow  the  question  facing  us  in  an  institute 
of  cooperation  is  this.  Can  the  desired  results  be  accomplished  through  cooperative 
effort?  Does  cooperative  packing,  grading,  and  selling  offer  the  solution  to 
the  problem? 

rirst  let  us  consider  the  efforts  at  present  being  made  to  make 
standardized  grading  and  packing  general.  The  work  of  the  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture  in  New  England  in  combining  widespread  educational  work  with  their 
administration  of  permissive  standard  grades  and  packages  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  attack  being  made  on  the  problem.  They  are  falling  in  behind 
the  New  England  Council  in  the  use  of  New  England  brands  to  be  applied  to 
products  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the  uniform  New  Engleind  grades  '_ 
promulgated  by  these  Boards  or  Commissioners  of  Agriculture.   The  Extension 
Service  are  aiding  in  the  educational  work.   This  work  is  making  • 
progress.   That  is  clear  from  all  the  evidence  that  comes  to  hand  from  any 
source.   It  is  work  which  deserves  and  should  receive  the  most  hearty  support  of 
every  Agricultural  agency  and  of  farmers  themselves.  It  not  only  is  improving 
but  will  continue  to  improve  the  situation  and  show  to  many  producers  the  way  to 
change  losses  to  profits  or  to  increase  decidedly  the  return  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
the  most  promising  line  of  procedure  capable  of  application  at  the  present  time 
and  is,  I  believe,  in  good  hands.  '■"        Nonetheless  I  an  of  the  opinion. 
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(please  note  this  is  opinion)  that,  unless  something  more  is  done  than  education 
and   romulgation  of  permissive  stands-rds,  while  many  growers  will  oalce  money, 
the  industry  as  a  whole  will  shrink,  even  in  the  face  of  growing  demand,  and 
many  other  farmers  will  "be  forced  to  the  wall  because  of  their  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  pack  and  grade.  Ifeny  of  these  will  "be  smaller  growers  or  those 
who  raise  produce  as  a  secondary  farm  enterprise.  Others  may  he  those  who  do  not 
combine  ability  as  producers  with  ability  to  prepare  products  for  market  and  to 
sell  them  on  the  market,  men  with  poor  market  sense.  You  may  be  one  of  those  who 
believe  all  of  these  kinds'   should  be  eliminated,  and  the  number  of  producers 
thinned  down  to  the  few  who  combine  volume  of  business  sind  a  certain  degree  of 
marketing  ability  with  their  production  ability.  This   is  what  is  occurring  right 
now.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  vegetable  industry  is  an  asset  to  Hew 
England  and,  moreover,  I  feel  certain  that  our  present  growers  would  make  as  niach 
out  of  their  business  if  local  production  were    .expanded,  to  supplant  much  of 
the  foreign  produce  now  coming  in,  as  they  do  competing  at  every  point  in  the 
market  with  this  produce.  Furthermore  there  is  no  evidence  that  we  have  reached 
the  limit  of  the  demand  for  the  fresh,  tasty,  attractive,  local  product,  graded, 
packed,  and  presented  to  the  public  attention  in  the  most  effective  ways. 

Recapitulation. 

The  growth  of  large  scale  retailing  and  centralized  buying  has  been 
rapid.  Agencies  of  this  type  will  be  the  most  important  outlets  to  the  consumer 
in  the  not  too  remote  future.  The  direct-to-consumer  market  and  the  direct-to- 
retailer  unit  markets  are  in  the  aggregate  shrinking  markets.  The  demand  for 
carefully  graded  and  packed  produce  is  intense.  The  supply  of  such  produce  from 
competing  regions  is  rapidly  growing.  Our  local  produce  possesses  certain 
qualities  which  they  cannot  eq-'oal.  G-iven  as  good  grading  and  packing  we  can  have 
the  market  and  an  expanding  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  industry.  Local 
Boards  of  Agriculture  are  making  substantial  progress  through  permissive  standards 
and  education.  This,  however,  constitutes  a  limited  solution  to  the  problem. 
Many  farms  have  too  small  a  volume,  or  the  farmers  are  unable  to,  or  for  some 
other  reason  do  not,  attain  the  standard  grade  and  pack.  Is  cooperation  the  remedy? 

One  thing  is  apparent.  Either  the  farmer  poorly  adapted  to  marketing 
an  unstandardized  product  is  likely  to  be  eliminated  eventually  or  some  sort  of 
marketing  nachinery  for  assembling,  packing,  grading,  and  selling  this  product 
must  appear.  This  may  take  the  form  of  buying  agencies  operated  by  the  chains  or 
other  large  buyers,  it  may  take  the  form  of  country  buyers  such  as  now  assemble, 
kill,  and  grade  chickens  in  ITew  England  or  it  may  assume  one  of  a  number  of  other 
cooperative  forms. 

The  poultry  industry  is  aiaalagous  in  certain  respects.  It  produces 
a  high  grade  perishable  product,  high  grade  eggs,  which  no  competing  region  can 
quite  equal.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  market  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
it.  The  regions  from  which  competing  products  arrive  have  no  net  advantage.  In 
this  industry  two  cooperative  associations  were  organized,  one  to  serve  the 
Providence  market  area  and  one  to  serve  the  central  Connecticut  market  area. 
These  associations  were  organized  to  fill  for  the  industry  precisely  the  gap 
which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  evegetable  industry.  They  assemble,  grade, 
pack,  and  sell  the  products  of  their  members.  These  products  are  admittedly  the 
best  of  which  there  is  any  considerable  volume  on  the  market.  They  command 
excellent  prices  and,  during  the  five  years  of  their  existence,  their  price 
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relative  to  the  general  markot  price  of  eggs  has  steadily  advanced.  In  Providence, 
for  instance,  the  association  price  relative  to  New  Je|^ey  extra  whites  in  ITew 
York  has  advanced  a  little  more  than  a  cent  a  year  for  the  five  year  period,  the 
total  advance  teing  six  cents.  One  chain  store  of  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  -units  and  catering  to  a  high  grade  trade  depends  exclusively  on  one  of  these 
associations.   The  greatest  difficulty  of  these  associations  is  to  secure 
vol-ume  to  meet  growing  demand.   I  refer  you  to  their  exhibit  here,  and  to 
Dr.  Perregaux  and  Mr,  Miner  for  further  information.  This  is  an  example  of  a 
successful  attempt  to  apply  cooperation  to  the  solution  of  a  similar  protlem. 
The  history  of  the  Nashoha  association  is,  I  suspect,  similar  in  many  ways.^ 
There  is  fully  as  much  to  te  learned  from  the  difficulties  of  these  and  similar 
associations  operating  under  our  peculiar  Eastern  conditions  as  is  to  "be   learned 
from  their  successes, 

1,  They  have  difficulty  in  securing  volume  "because  of  the  large 
numoer  of  alternative  markets  open  to  producers.  While  market 
organization  of  this  type   "becomes  more  desira"ble  as  time  goes 
on,  most  of  the  "best  producers  located  so  that  they  have  access 
to  good  outlets  are  lost  as  mem"bers  and  an  association  loses  a 
portion  of  its  potential  leadership. 

2,  At  the  start  such  an  association  is  likely  to  operate  at  an 
actual  price  disadvantage.  It  is  difficult  for  mem"bers  to 
look  at  price  loss  as  an  investment  in  a  marketing  agency  from 
which  they  may  reap  later  dividends, 

3,  The  competition  of  the  association  determines  the  price 

for  products  of  similar  quality  "being  sold  independently  and 
the  association,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  actually  improve 
the  income  of  its  members,  has  difficulty  in  showing  a 
comparative  price  difference  that  is  very  significant. 

All  these  difficulties  any  produce  association  would  have  to  face. 
They  would  h^ave  to  face  further  difficulties  resulting  from  the  fact  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  seasonal  and  that  some  of  the  more  perisha'ble  kinds  must  "be 
moved  from  field  to  market  at  the  greatest  possi'ble  speed.  Neither  delay  nor 
extra  movement  of  handling  can  "be  tolerated  if  the  freshness  of  the  product  is 
to  "be  handed  on  to  the  consumer. 

The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  cooperative  methods 
in  filling  the  needs  created  "by  the  recent  new  developments  in  produce  merchandis- 
ing cannot  come  from  the  armchair  or  the  imagination.  It  may  come  from  the 
experiments  of  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  Realizing  the  need  for  new  methods, 
I  "believe  that  hopeful  experimentation  should  he  encouraged.  The  efforts  of  the 
Plymouth  County  produce  men  in  cooperative  standardization  is  interesting, 
I  "believe  that  Associations  like  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associations  would  prove 
very  valua'ble  to  Maine,  Northern  New  Hampshire,  and  "Vermonts  Poultrymen  althoiigh 
a  survey  wo\xld  "be  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  actual  situation.  In  fact,  I 
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think  associations  set  up  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  practices  that 
guide  in  the  formation  and  operation  of  these  associations  would  he  likely  to 
he  of  much  more  value  in  Northern  than  in  Southern  New  England. 

I  feel  that  the  Nashoha  Association,  too,  may  not  be  the  last  of 
its  kind.  In  produce,  the  most  difficult  field  of  all,  we  nay  find  the  answer 
to  our  question  in  the  more  complete  organization  of  the  farmer's  wholesale 
public  market,  With  a  greater  degree  of  organized  farmer  control  and  much  more 
emphasis  on  standardization  than  usually  prevails. 

Fnatever  he  thod  we  may  advocate  let  us  not  forget  that  in  our 
highgrade  perishable  products  we  have  a  class  of  commodities  in  which  we  possess 
certain  unique  adv£.ritages  which  the  consumer  regards  as  very  desirable,  that  the 
demand  for  these  products  is  elastic  and  can  be  increased  by  advertising,  and 
that  if  we  fail  to  hold  this  rjarlcet  it  will  bo  because  we  lack  the  genius 
for  organizing  the  marketing  along  some  line,  cooperative  or  proprietary  or 
public,  that  meets  the  situation,  ■7e  nmst  not  ignore  the  situation  and,  if  we 
face  it,  being  Hew  England  Yankees,  I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  fail  to  meet  it. 
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COOPSHATION  IIT  FHUITS  AMD  V3GETA3LES 
Discussion 
"Ray   M.  Koon 


In  this  discussion  I  speak  only  of  cooperation  in  vegetables 
■because  I  know  too  little  re;?:ardinc  the  other  coinnodities  involved  to 
even  touch  on  them. 

First  of  all  let  us  not  fall  into  the  error  of  believing 
that  the  vegetable  industry  of  ITew  Snglaiid  is  in  a  condition  of  collapse 
or  bankruptcy.  This  seems  to  bo  the  pi'^evailing  idea.  Compared  with 
the  other  agricultural  enterprises  Ecirket  gardening  is  still  a  very 
profitable  occupation.  Host  of  the  vegetable  growers  own  their  farms; 
their  homes  are  comfortable  and  in  good  repair;  their  social  life  is  not 
one  of  extreme  denial,  their  credit  is  good;  their  bills  for  fertiliser, 
seeds  and  equipment  are  paid  as  promptly  as  are  those  of  farmers  in  other 
agricultural  pursuits;  and  there  are  other  indications  of  prosperity 
which  we  all  recognize.   This  optimistic  view  is  based  upon  facts  gleaned 
from  very  intimate  contacts  which  it  has  been  ray  privilege  and  duty  to 
make  with  market  gardeners. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  vegetable 
industry  is  flourishing  as  it  once  did  when  truck  of  most  any  grade  and 
quality  sold  readily  on  local  aarkets;  when  iviassachusetts  ranked  first 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  production  of  vegetables  urider  glass; 
when  r.iauvre  ;ould  be  obtained  for  the  hauling;  and  when  vegetables  were 
shipped  we.i-OT/ard  fr_qm  our  local  points  of  production  instead  of  into  them; 
before  this  ever  increasing  and  overwheliaing  volume  of  foreign  truck  began 
to  threaten. 

Certain  farmers  have  found  an  outlet  or  partial  outlet  in  the 
roadside  staude  Some  hs.ve  been  saved  by  the  motor  track  which  enabled 
them  to  find  markets  in  more  reinote  tovms  not  so  well  supplied.   A  few 
still  sell  over  a  route  of  retailers;  and  all  have  had  to  make  area  ad.- 
justments  and  changes  in  time  of  harvest.  But  the  great  majority  sell 
on  the  who?.esale  market  which  is  becoming  more  uncertain  each  year,  par- 
ticularly since  the  installation  of  the  Terminal  Market  in  Boston. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  chief  meuece  is  the 
increasing  volume  of  foreign  produce.  This  needs  no  further  elaboration. 

We  believe  that  while  better  grading  is  not  the  remedy  for  all  the 
ills  it  will  go  far  toward  maintaining  vegetable  production  in  its  present 
status  or  a  better  one.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  cooperative  grading 
of  asparagus  can  be  done  on  individual  farms  rather  than  in  a  central 
packing  plant.  Next  winter  it  will  be  done  with  greenhouse  cucumbers. 
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If  it  can  be  done  'jith  these  t'.vo  crops  it  can  be  done  vitla   others. 
Vegetables,  however,  do  present  a  more  difficult  problem  from  a  grading 
standpoint  then  nost  other  comTiodities,  Apples  is  apples,  and  eggs  is  eggs, 
but  vegetables  are  of  25  different  kinds  with  varieties  within  the  kinds. 
But  they  can  be  graded,  are  beins  sra-<3-6'i»  and  vrill  eventually  be  graded 
cooperatively. 

Those  of  us  who  are  ir^terested  and  involved  in  giving  assistance 
to  this  grading  project  believe  in  the  possibilities  of  the  Hew  England 
Label  and  the  principles  which  it  represents,  we  recognize  all  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  success  and  have  anticipated  the  various  difficulties  in  putting 
it  over.  Faraiers  are  not  going  to  trainp  each  other  to  death  in  the  rush 
to  secure  labels.  In  fact  probably  less  than  1,^  of  the  farmers  of  New 
England  are  thinl^iin;'^  about  it  at  all  seriously  and  few  indeed  of  those  who 
are  using  it  as  a  part  of  an  association  prograa  have  any  faith  in  it  yet 
as  a  means  of  increasing  profits. 

The  grading  laws  have  been  enacted  in  this  group  of  states; 
grading  rules  have  been  drrfted  for  certain  commodities;  hundreds  of 
thousan,ds  of  labels  have  oeen   printed  and  a  few  are  in  use.   These  things 
are  essential  but  reprocont  only  a  s^iall  part  of  the  huge  machine  which 
must  be  assembled  before  it  can   begin  to  grind  out  the  results  of  which 
it  will  be  capable. 

You  who  are  experienced  in  this  sort  of  thing  know  without  iny 
enumeration  what  this  equipiuent  must  consist  of.  I'll  mention  only  one 
and  that  is  the  inspection  service.  It  is  the  most  imixjrtant.  This 
must  be  adequate,  tactful,  efficient  and  strict  both  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  market.  This  will  require  so  rmich  man  power  that  I  wonder  if  the 
necessary  quantity  can  be  provided  to  see  it  through?  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  to  a  fanner,  "here  are  the  rules  and  here  are  the  labels,  go  to  it". 
Personal  help  must  be  given  from  the  start  and  continuously  or  the  New 
England  Grading  System  will  fail  before  it  is  even  well  under  way.  The 
cooperative  graveyard  is  already  crowded  but  there  is  always  room  for  one 
more. 

Do  not  think  that  I  believe  that  the  New  England  Grading  System 
has  the  potential  virtue  of  curing  all  the  ills  of  our  farms.  Far  from 
it.  But  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  will  greatly  help  in  the 
marketing  end. 

It  is  a  unique  form  of  cooperation.  It  is  not  a  cooperation  of 
farmers,  for  farmers  have  not  asked  for  it.  It  is  a  cooperation  for 
farmers.  It  is  not  an  orgnnitjed  association.  It  is  not  called  the  New 
England  Farmers'  G-radin,;;  Association.  Yet  it  is  a  cooperation  just  the 
same,  A  cooperation  of  fanaers  alone  is  of  uncertain  success;  a  coope- 
ration of  farmers  assisted  by  the  State  is  much  stronger;  but  a  coope- 
ration created,  fostered  and  supported  by  a  group  of  States  should  be 
the  best  of  all,   He   shall  see. 
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Discussion 

Chris teasen; 

The   essential  thing  in  the  vjhole  marketing  program  is  to  effect 
certain  conditions  that  are  essential  to  the  most  effective  marketing. 
W  e  have  to  recognise  that  we  have  competition  p/ith  different  producing 
a:r?as  and  it  is   tLa  a."bllity  and  capacity  of  one  producing  area  to  compete 
vri  ':';i  another,  to  aevelop  market  preference  for  its  own  products  Trhatever 
ti-y  may  he,  that  really  counts.   In  developing  this  preference,  there 
Hi-e  two  fundamentals  that  we  can't  get  away  from, 

1.  Reliability  as  to  uniform  grading  and  packing 

2.  Dependability  as  to  souxca  of  supply  -  large  volume. 

These  two  fundamentals  will  develop  and  "build  a  mpr'zet  preference  every  time, 
Tho5  trend  is  here  and  V7J11  be  during  the  ne:<:o  five  cr  ton  years  toward ^ 
la^it^e  scale  operation.  The  movement  is  fron  both  censnuer  ajid  retailer  or 
wholesaler.  Uniformity  is  more  important  than  the  sapericrity  of  the  pro- 
duct. A  survey  of  the  trade  in  Hew  York  City  sho-.ved  tha.t  what  the  dealer  was 
looking  for  was  the  above  mentioned-  qualities. 

CoiKflunity  cooperatives  are  to  be  more  desirable  in  the  future 
where  products  grovrn  in  on..^  f^omi^iunity  may  be  assembled,  graded,  packed,  and 
handled.  There  is  not  neCiTJi.arily  a  conflict  between  the  IJow  England  ideas 
of  quality  and  this  movemeni"..  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not  by 
organizing  farmers  into  local  groups  and  more  or  less  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  producers  for  inspection  of  their  goods,  in  the  Ion.;-  run  we 
will  go  further  and  accomplish  more  than  if  the  responsibility  of  inspection 
were  shifted  onto  the  state. 


Mr.  Zoon: 

Is  it  true  that  a  large  number  of  dealers  who  used    to  bring 
trucks  into  Boston  are  now  going  to  Boston  Terminal  to  get  their  supply  of 
goods? 

Mr.  Collins: 

To  buy  at  the  Terminal,  a  dealer  must  purchase  a  minimum  amount 
of  any  one  product.   Many  of  the  smaller  dealers  are  combining  their 
purchasing  power  to  buy  in  this  manner. 


Ur.  Carlisle: 

In  Manchester,  Mr.  Silver,  who  runs  a  large  wholesale  business,  told  me 
some  time  ago  that  the  dealers  with  whom  he  did  business,  demanded  their  profcie 
fresh.  For  instance,  if  he  brought  in  a  carload  of  vegetables  on  Monday  raoming 
and  sold  only  three-fourths  of  them,  the  remainder  which  he  might  place  in 
storage  until  Tuesday,  would  have  no  demaxid.  His  buyers  would  wait  until 
Tuesday's  truck  arrived  before  buying  their  day's  supply. 
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Specific_Conclusioas  and  Recoiomeadatioas : 
E.  P.  Coroett. 

'lie  havG  a  few  facts  in  Rhode  Island  which  c-ire  along  the  line  that 
Mr.  ^HaMQh   showed  this  raoi-ning.  I  am  goiU;;];  to  show  you  the  point  of  view 
that  we  are  taking  and  then  aslc  you  if  it  is  leading  anywhere.  'He   take  the 
average  over  a  five  year  period  of  the  car  lot  receipts  of  products  as  they 
come  on  our  market.  Tims  we  fo-'jnd   that  75/'  'to  SO;'J  of  our  potatoes  came 
from  luaine,  yet  we  found  that  practically  all  of  the  Ehode  Island  crop  was 
marketed  from  July  to  September.   ..ithin  that  period  we  examined  the  sources 
of  car  lot  receipts  and  found  tliat  no  receipts  came  from  i,.aine  in  our  open 
season.  Our  direct  competition  in  potatoes  co.-acs  from  only  three  states,  ffe 
know  that  it  costs  the  Long  Island  people  3^  a  bushel  to  put  their  potatoes 
on  the  market.  The  cost  is  2a^  to  the  iVest  Virginia  people,  and  the  same 
for  New  Jersey.  >Je  have  these  sane  figures  for  other  products.  Is  this 
basis  of  comparing  receipts  with  the  competitors  going  to  lead  us  to  something? 

Mtmson: 

It  won't  make  any  difference  what  the  other  fellows  cost  is. 
Unless  we  get  a  reouru  we  will  have  to  go  out  of  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  encouraging  to  us  to  know  tliat  the  other  fellow  is  on  a  margin. 
But  if  we  IcnoH  that  he  is  raaJcing  an  unusually  good  profit  we  can  look  ahead 
and  see  how  long  we  can  stay  in  the  business. 


Cooperatnve  Apple  >.arketlng. 
Howard  F.  Gilmore. 


In  1519  a  group  of  i;:rowerB  in  our  district  got  together  and 
organized  the  producers'  Association,  the  parent  of  our  present  association. 
The  main  reasoii  .Tas  to  bring  a  group  of  good  fellows  together  to  discuss 
their  problems.  That  wer.t  along  u:-;til  I923,  when  a  part  of  the  group  felt 
that  we  needed  another  step,  to  go  into  the  actual  packing  and  selling  of 
the  members'  products.  So  2S  raeinbers  got  together  and  organized  a  non-stock 
organization  and  attempted  to  do  the  actual  work  of  packing  and  selling.  In 
order  to  arrange  the  financing  every  member  gave  $100  for  which  he  received 
a  6ji  interest  bearing  note.  That  money  was  used  in  the  piirchase  of  equipment 
to  put  into  the  packing  house  and  to  give  us  a  little  credit.  Each  member 
also  gave  a  note  for  $100  to  use  for  collateral.  Those  notes  have  never  had 
to  be  used. 

That  year  we  went  into  our  first  packing  house.  The  next  thing  was 
to  get  a  crop  estiras.te  to  see  what  we  ;aight  expect  to  have  to  pack.  At  this 
time  of  year  it  requires  considerable  work  to  estimate  the  right  number  of 
boxes.  For  thir,  a  questionaire  blank  was  sent  out.  We  hired  a  full  time 
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manager  and  have  always  had  one.  His  duties  at  first  incl-uded  everything. 
Now  we  have  an  accountant  and  a  manager,  »Ve  think  a  contract  necessary  in 
our  line  of  work.  It  ties  up  the  meml)er  closely  with  the  association.  He 
must  put  his  apples  through  the  house  and  give  us  an  estimate  of  how  many 
there  will  be.  The  contract  m?.y  he  canceled  any  May  by  either  party.  If 
our  loan   feels  tha.t  for  any  reason  a  members'  apples  will  not  pay  tlmt  year 
we  immediately  ask  the  member  to  withdraw  his  apples  for  that  particular 
season.  This  does  not  change  the  status  of  the  member  in  any  way. 

Our  apples  are  all    pooled.  They  come  in  with  the  grower's 
number  on  the  box,  go  through  our  machines  and  one  member's  apples  go  through 
at  a  time.  After  the  apples  are  handled  there  is  a  record  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  apples  sent  through.  After  this  they  lose  their  identity.  Tlien 
when  the  apples  are  sold  they  are  sold  according  to  the  standard  grades,  and 
the  grower  gets  his  retvorn  on  what  he  put  in. 

We  maintain  the  attitude  that  we  should  use  one  sales  exchange. 
It  looks  to  us  like  the  only  practical  method,  because  where  a  crop  is  split 
up  there  is  competition  between  the  agencies  and  we  do  not  kaow  where  it 
will  lead. 

In  I92I+  we  paclced  U5,000  I'oxes  and  in  I325  75»000  boxes.  We  have 
never  cond\icted  a  membership  cainpaign.  To  .^et  in  a  group,  form  a  local,  have 
a  production  of  about  25,000  cases  and  ask  to  come  in.  I  feel  that  one  reason 
we  have  been  in  the  business  as  loag  as  we  have  is  the  type  of  men  we  have  for 
members.  The  growers  are  fairly  large  and  in  fairly  good  circumstances.  Some 
grow  apples  only  as  a  side  line  and  are  glad  to  have  an  association  take  the 
work  out  of  their  hands.  These  members  also  are  willing  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  season. 

In  order  to  help  the  members  finance  their  work  the  association 
takes  the  apples  as  they  are  picked.  It  pays  for  storing,  hauling,  picking, 
etc.   The  advance  is  usually  around  25^  to  50^  on  Baldwins  and  50^  on 
Mcintosh. 

In  1927  we  changed  to  the  western  type  of  box.  We  are  exporting  a 
large  quantity  of  apples  and  we  found  that  other  markets  do  not  like  our 
eastern  box  and  v/e  were  being  heavily  penalized.  We  find  also  that  there 
is  a  little  saving  in  packing, 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  gotten  along  without  grades.  We  do 
not  pack  a  fan.cy  package  for  we  find  thj9,t  very  few  apples  will  grade  into  it, 
making  the  cost  excessive.  The  Docaway  includes  both  the  fancy  and  A  grade, 
W  e  also  pack  a  B  grade  and  our  Domestic,  or  C  grade.  The  last  is  for 
immediate  consumption.  The  A  and  B  grades  are  all  wrapped. 

It  is  dangerous  to  give  figiires  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  do  that. 
Here  are  some  of  the  returns  which  caj'  be  expected  in  the  association, 
Docaway,  Mcintosh,  $3,U0  a  box  for  the  whole  pool.  We  top  apples  from  outside 
the  association.  Roughly  our  selling  cost  is  around  30^,  storage  J)Q<^, 
packing  cost  including  box  and  all  haaadling,  overhead  and  insurance  60^, 
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all  hauling  charges  15^,  lEakin;:^  a  total  cost  of  $1.U3  aud  netting  to  Qrarrers 
about  $2.00  a  oos.  On  the  Baldwin  the  average  gross  price  for  Docaway  is  a 
little  over  $3.00.   The  expenses  are  a hout  the  same.  This  nets  about  $1,50 
to  the  growers  in  the  pool. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  packing  thro-u^  an 
association.  We  can  buy  our  supplies  in  volume.  The  apples  are  packed  under 
the  eyes  of  an  expert  packer.  He   can  sell  a  volume  of  a  given  grade,  as  to 
the  VT  aldorf .  There  is  also  a  saviag  in  shipping  all  one  grade  when  we  ship 
to  another  market.  It  relieves  the  Kieniber  gro?/er  of  the  operation  of  packing 
and  selling  at  a  time  when  he  Is  particularly  busy,  I  think  our  average 
sales  price  is  higher  than  the  individual  gets.  We  store  a  large  percentage 
of  oxxr  crop.  In  fact  we  store  over  ^O/o   of  the  i.vcIntosh  apples  stored  in 
Boston,  This  has  a  considei-able  effect  on  the  Liarket  and  I  thinlc  it  helps 
the  general  price  trend  of  Mclr.tosh  during  the  season.  Also  we  can  export 
in  a  year  of  large  crops  and  that  jiolps  the  market.   That  means  that  we  are 
helping  the  fellow  outside  the  rssociation,  but  it  is  good  policy  as  we  are 
also  heljang  ourselves. 

As  to  the  limits  of  the  association.  The  individual  can  put  up  a 
fancy  grade  which  will  bring  a  higher  price  than  the  association  grades. 
Another  limitation  is  that  the  grower  may  have  his  Ofnx   overhead  and  this  will 
have  to  lie  idle.   Another  is  the  liraited  area,  We  do  not  feel  that  we  can 
go  over  ten  miles  for  loose  fruit. 

Looking  to  the  future.  We  h?.ve  just  come  to  the  point  where  we  feel 
that  we  should  go  a  step  farther.  We  think  that  we  ought  to  not  only  market 
and  pack  but  store  our  own  apples.  Some  years  we  have  paid  $30 » 000  for  this, 
'He   feel  that  by  putting  our  apples  into  a  storage  place  as  aoon  as  they  are 
packed  we  can  forget  thorn  for  a  time  and  only  use  them  when  needed. 

In  closing,  our  definite  principles  are  (1)  keep  within  our  grades, 
(2)  sell  through  one  agency. 


Remarks  by  C,  M,  Ste^^rns 
Vice  President  ...aSBachusetts  Roadside  Stand  Association 
ilew  England  Institute  of  Cooperation 
AE-herst,  Iwessachusetts,  June  2£,  192S, 

At  any  rate  a  group  of  hdddlesez  Farmers  in  I925  got  together  and 
formed  the  Farmers  Roadside  Staiid  Association  of  Middlesex  County.  We  have 
been  told  hy   these  men  that  the  experiment  of  this  little  band  of  growers 
made  such  headv/ay  that  motorists  all  over  the  State  inquired  for  staiids 
"with  the  ear  of  corn  sign,"  which  was  displayed  on  each  membsrs'  stand. 

The  next  year,  these  gi'ov/ers  and  others  interested  in  disposing  of 
their  produce  at  Roadside  Stands  met  and  organized  the  Ixassachusetts  Farmers 
Roadside  Stand  Association  with  a  set  of  by-laws  and  rules,  and  adopted  the 
ear  of  com  sign  as  their  emblem.  This  association  protects  the  interest  of 
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farncrs  riho  dosira  to  raarl;et  their  prodijuce  at  Ivoadside  stands  as  vrsll  as  the 
ijublic,  v;hich  receives  in  return  "real  farm  products,  honestly  packed  and  at 
a  reasonable  price." 

Any  farmer  residin--;  in  "sssach-asetts  interested  in  roadside  market- 
ing who  agrees  to  o'ciey  the  rules  and  regulatioas  of  the  Association,  is 
eligible  to  Den-roership.  In  o^y  coxuity  where  there  are  ten  or  more  members 
of  the  State  Association,,  a  coiinty  Local  laay  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  any  co\mty  business  as  may  arise  to  interest  the  local  members. 
At  the  present  tiae  Essex  Coiuity  has  the  only  County  Local  organized  al- 
though Middlesex  County  is  slisible.  The  State  Association  has  about  kO 
members  now,  '■lith   all  but  one  in  tv/o  counties,  Middlesex  and  Sssex.  Vfe  have 
one  member  in  Springfield  who  has  written  me  that  he  has  received  more 
business  since  he  has  joined  o\ir  Association  -  "the  ear  of  corn  sign  Means 
something  to  me." 

The  main  sellim;  points  vhich  the  Board  of  Directors  consider  when 
a  farraer  applies  for  adirdssion  to  the  State  Association  are  :  is  he  an  honest- 
to-goodness  farmer  raising  quality  produce  to  sell  to  the  public?,  does  he 
sell  any  products  that  he  doesn't  raise  and  if  so,  does  that  amount  average 
more  than  koi   in  value  of  t  his  total  monthly  sales?  does  he  keep  his  stand 
neat,  clean,  and  attractive?  is  he  a  cooperator  with  his  neighbor  standnen, 
or  is  he  a  "cut-throatei-"?  and  does  he  have  a  reputable  trade? 

^iThat  h.?.s  the  Association  done  for  its  members?  Besides  the  protec- 
tion which  the  ear  of  corn  sign  gives  each  member,  there  have  been  several, 
occasions  for  free  publicity  in  the  ne\7sv>apers  as  to    "-what  our  State 
Association  has  been  doing.  This  year  we  ran  a  paid  advertisement  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald  for  several  issues,  n'e  have  advertised  at  ITairs  for 
several  years  displays.  ITor  trro  "o.-rs  -^e  have  bought  paper  bags  cooperatively 
thereby  makin-,  a  saving  of  50;i  to  ijil.OO  a  thousand  to  the  members  availing 
themselves  of  this  o.pportvnity.  On  th^se  bags  we  have  put  across  an  ad- 
vertising project  oy  having  the  ear  of  com  sign  stamped  on  each  bag.  Several 
years  ago  we  had  fliers  printed  and  gave  them  to  oixr  members  to  inform  the 
public  of  our  Association  and  what  v/e  stood  for.  But  after  all,  is  there 
any  better  advertising  than  for  regulir  custoners  to  tell  their  friends  that 
they  purchsed  fresh  picked  peas  or  strawberries  at  such  and  such  a  stand 
at  a  moderate  price  and  they  in  turn  tell  others?  It  takes  time  but  I  feel 
that  this  is  the  best  means  of  advertising, 

liTna-t  are  some  of  the  factors  which  are  bringing  success  to  most  of 
the  members  of  our  Association?  1,  Good  location.  r!ost  s  of  the  stands 
are  desirably  located  on  the  hi;';;Jiways  with  adequate  parking  facilities  to 
accomodate,   2,  ITeat  and  attractive  stands.  Attractive  displays  of 
produce.  Unsightly  signs  and  placards  should  never  be  tolerated.  Heat 
groiuads  about  tlve  stands,  attractive  shrubbery  aJid  flower  beds,  mowed  lawns, 
3,  Fresh  products  of  quality,   Beputable  far:.;era  have  found  that  the 
public  cannot  be  deceived.  Our  members  find  that  their  best  satisfied 
customers  are  those  who  return  tiiue  and  tijie  again  for  fresh  produce  of 
high  qi:iality.  This  point  is  really  the   keynote  of  our  Association.  It 
does  not  pay  to  doctor  paclcages  or  containers,  for  once  a  customer  is 
dissatisfied  with  what  is  bought  he  never  returns,  k,     Seasonable  Prices. 
It  is  more  comir.on  to  hear  of  some  consumer  being  over-charged  for  a  certain 
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product  than  it  is  c?ai  urxder- charge.   In  most  cases  where  an  over-charge 
hed  bean  ni^:d3,  it  vras  a  case  of  having-  paid  too  much  for  the  quality  of  the 
product     pvirchased  and  not  too  hi.jh  a  cbarge  for  a  fancy  article. 
Wost  people  are  \7illini;  to  pay  a  .fair  price  providing  the  produce  is  fresh 
and  of  high  quality.  If  a  price  s   little  less  than  the  consximer  would  have 
to  pay  in  a  retail  store  was  chaz'^ed,  at  stands,  roadside  marketing  would 
thrive.  5.  Succession  of  crops  throughout  the  season.  The  best  roadside 
stand  enterprises  cater  to  their  trade  by  ha.ving  a  great  variety  of  produce 
at  their  stands  at  all  times ,  6,  Salesmanship.  To  have  the  right  person 
sell  the  produce  is  just  as  important  as  the  location  and  attractiveness 
of  the  stand.  Lack  of  personality,    cleanliness  and  neatness,  will  drive 
away  trade  quicker  thr?.n  anything  else.  A  salesoan  should  be  neat,  clean, 
honest,  cotirteous  aaid  quick  to  serve  customers  if  you  are  to  expect  trade 
to  increase. 

This  Association  primarily  promotes  and  protects  the  interests  of 
farmers,  bai;  fTja   a  widsr  viewpoint,  I  like  to  look  at  it  as  an  organization 
ready  to  cocperake  t7it"a  the  conswaer  by  offering  to  the  public  fresh  prod\ice 
of  high  quaj-ity  at  a  Eioderatc  price. 
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Solviiig  tho  Pro"blGr.s  of  Price,  Production  and  Profit. 

A.  U.  Chaney. 
Goners.!  IkinaQer   of  the  Ar.icricn.n  Cranberry  Exchange. 

The  piirpose  of  a  cooperative  is  to  educate  neighbors  so  that  they  all 
nay  pack  and  raise  what  the  consir.'ier  desires.  The  grower  nust  realize  that  the 
only  one  he  nust  satisfy  is  the  consumer.  We  must  find  out  what  he  wants  and 
produce  it  for  hir.:  in  the  container  that  will  attract  hin.   Find  out  what  the 
narket  wants  and  see  that  they  get  nothing  else  either  from  you  or  your  neighbor. 
No  individual  grower  produces  enough  to  create  a  wide  narket  for  his  own  goods. 
He  cannot  affect  the  narket  alone,  but  if  all  in  a  corxJULiity  will  do  the  sano 
soon  they  will  have  a  reputation  for  the  connodity  fron  their  locality. 

If  the  farnor  in  New  England  is  to  prosper  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  raise  the  ld.nd  of  thing  people  want,  get  it  to  then  all  the  tine  and  keep 
poor  qimlity  off  the  r.nrket,  V/e  want  the  poor  goods,  as  an  organization, 
because  we  want  to  keep  then  away  fron  the  narket  and  put  then  where  they  will 
do  the  least  possible  harn.  Any  box  of  cranberries  of  poor  condition  allowed 
in  a  store  kills  the  sale  of  cranberries  in  that  store  and  in  that  district. 
The  first  basic  principle  of  our  organization  is  unifornity  of  grade,  of  size, 
color,  ability  to  keep,  quality,  etc.   Unless  we  can  solve  the  problen  of 
grading  cranberries  unifornly,  so  that  tho  distant  b-uyer  can  buy  then  without 
seeing  the  frtiit  and  laaow  what  his  custorers  viill  get,  we  cannot  succeed. 
(Therefore  we  worked  a  whole  sujiiier  establishing  grades. 

We  bave  a  trade  label  for  each  grade  for  the  benefit  of  the  dealers. 
It  stands  for  size,  color  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  For  Cape  Cod  we  have  a 
uniforn  color  of  label,  all. blue.  All  custoners  have  a  catalogue  describing 
these  grades,  so  that  we  quote  our  craiiberries  hy  bfand  which  we  put  on  all 
the  better  grades  and  varieties.  We  want  our  consuners  to  eat  nore  cran- 
berries, so  we  give  then  a  brand  "Eatnor"  to  nake  then  realize  that  they  want 
to  eat  nore  cranberries.   We  talce  advantage  of  local  nanes  for  the  brands 
when  we  can.  We  police  these  brands  as  nuch  as  possible,  but  the  responsibility 
is  supposed  to  be  only  of  an  advisory  capacity.  If  there  is  any  conplaint  our 
inspector  goes  anywhere        to  inspect  the  fruit,  and  if  it  is  no  good  the 
grower  suffers  the  loss  on  the  shipnent.  We  do  not  pool  things  because  the 
inspector  has  passed  then.  We  give  the  grower  the  full  average  price  if  his 
goods  hold  up  and  he  packs  then  according  to  grades.   He  is  penalized  if  he 
does  not  do  this,  therefore  there  is  no  inducenent  to  skin  the  pack. 

The  price  for  cranberries,  as  is  true  with  nost  all  connodities,  is 
deternined  by  the  econonic  law  of  "supply  and  denand" . 

The  adjustnent  of  the  forces  controlling  the  denand,  to  fit  the 
supply  in  a  given  year  requires  a  close  study  of  the  ever  changing  conditions 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  effect  of  price  on  denand  for  the  period  in 
which  it  is  desirable  to  narket  our  crops.  The  denand,  supply,  q-uality  and 
distribution  of  our  fruit  are  factors  that  deternine  the  price  at  which  the 
crop  should  be  sold. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  forn  a  correct  estinate  of  the  denand  and 
I  doubt  if  anyone  can  give  a  fornula  that  would  be  wise  to  follow.  Perhaps 
experience,  coupled  with  close  observation  of  causes  and  effects,  is  ovir  own 
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best  guide.   For  twenty  ye^irs  mo  h^.ve   kept  a  record  of  our  sales  on  a  per 
capita  basis  of  each  year  in  every  state  and  in  the  principal  cities.  Our 
sales  vary  considerably  fror.  one  yo'^.r  to  another  in  the  various  territories, 
when  they  show  a  naterial  decrease,  or  increase,  wc  ain  to  record  the  cause. 
v7e  talce  our  largest  crops  as  a  basis  of  naxinun  consunption  at  the  price  such 
crop  sells  for  and  otir  sniallest  crops  as  a  r.:ininun.  We  record  each  year  the 
supply  of  conpotitive  fruits,  prosperity  of  the  conxTimities,  trade  psychology 
(attitude  of  luind  of  dealers)  and  any  fr.ctors  that  nay  seen  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  sales.  Such  records  are  helpful  guides  in  nio-rketing  a  crop,  but 
neither  these  records  nor  anything  that  we  have  yet  discovered  keep  us  in- 
nicie  fron  errors  in  j-udginent. 

Abnorr-ial  cliiriatic  conditions,  chan;:;e  in  eating  habits  of  the  public, 
market  conditions  of  competitive  food  coi:ii-.iodlties ,  etc.,  nay  make  sudden 
changes  in  the  demand,  and  at  best,  the  prosxjective  demand  is  always  quite 
uncertain. 

The  supply  is  comparatively  easy  to  estimate.  These  estimates  are 
assembled  by  a  closely  inquiry  before  and  after  harvest.  Daily  and  weekly 
shipments  are  reported  and  the  estimates  are  revised  from  time  to  time  as  the 
season  progresses. 

The  estimated  supply  must  be  constantly  set  against  the  estimated 
demand.  The  influence  of  supply  on  price  is  considerably  affected  by  the 
measiire  of  regulation  of  its  distribution. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  problem  of  surplus  production  to  deal  with 
when  our  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand  at  a  price  that  will  return  pro- 
fits to  the  growers.  The  price  returns  for  maximtua  crops  have  heretofore 
meant  losses  to  many  of  our  growers.  To  overcome  this  constant  danger  we 
are  striving  to  increase  consunption,  as  cranberries  are  perishable  and  the 
surplus  cannot  be  held  in  storage  from  one  season  to  .another. 

We  have  developed  no  plan  to  regulate  or  restrain  production  and 
I  Icnow  of  no  practical  way  to  do  it.    Cranberries,  like  tree  fruits,  re- 
quire several  years  growth  after  planting  to  bear  fruit  but  should  produce  for 
many  years.   The  crop,  however,  is  subject  to  injury  or  destruction  by  frosts, 
hail  and  other  elements. 

The  influence  of  de:xind  on  price  is  the  cons-uner  demand,  which  is 
affected  somewhat  by  the  supply  and  price  of  competitive  fruits,  -  pltis  such 
artificial  demand  as  may  be  created  by  the  dealers  through  display  and  sales- 
manship, quality  and  appearetnce  of  the  fruit,  advertising  and  publicity. 

When  the  supply  is  greater  tlian  the  normal  demand,  we  endeavor  to 
estimate  the  added  demand  wg  can  create  by  advertising,  regulating  shipments, 
publicity,  etc. ,  and  try  to  adjust  our  prices  accordingly. 

rtlien  production  is  below  the  normal  requirements,  we  endeavor  to 
estimate  such  increase  in  price  as  will  sufficiently''  lessen  demand  to  fit  the 
supply  and  thus  take  full  advantage  of  a  short  crop  for  our  producers. 

At  the  start  of  the  season  we  estimate  the  highest  price  the  con- 
sumer will  pay  for  a  maximum  crop  and  consume  the  whole  of  it  and  then  endeavor 
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to  adj-act  the  price  that  the  co:iS-a::ier  sho-ald  pay  for  that  season,  "based  on  the 
estir-iated  productioii.   Cost  of  production  is  r^ever  considered  in  esta'blishing 
the  sale  price.   The  crop  is  already  produced  tefore  any  sale  value  can  he 
arrived  at  and  it  nust  he  sold  for  what  it  --vill  hring.   The  producer  must  de- 
pend on  the  law  of  averages  over  a  period  of  years  and  take  full  advantage  of 
opportune  niarkets  if  he  is  to  prosper. 

We  recognize  the  consumer  as  the  customer  of  the  producer  and  the 
middlemen  as  the  agents  of  hoth,  V/e  helieve  that  any  success  we  enjoy  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the  middlemen,  i.e.,  jobhers  and  re- 
tailers, Vi/'e  helieve  they  give  us  their  best  service  when  they  feel  assiired 
of  making  definite  and  fair  profits.   Their  good  will  is  always  ass-ured  when 
we  succeed  in  establishing  stable  market  values,  and  we  strive  to  deliver  to 
them  such  grade  of  our  products  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  their  market. 

The  starting  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  of  prime  im- 
portance and  it  is  otir  aim  to  quote  a  price  on  our  very  first  shipments  of  the 
season,  which  will  permit  of  a  normal  movement  of  the  whole  crop. 

In  order  to  develop  a  reasonable  market  stability,  I  believe  it 
necessary  that  a  marketing  agency   be  established,  an  agency  large  enough 
to  dominate  the  distribution  of  the  commodity.  T/hen  our  exchange  was  organ- 
ized 21  years  ago  we  distributed  only  Zyjo   of  all  cranberries  that  were  pro- 
dr.ccd.  However,  we  were  then  the  largest  single  factor  and  at  once  started 
our  policy  of  deciding  for  our  members  when  to  sell  and  the  price  to  ask  for 
their  fruit.  We  were  thus  able  to  set  the  pace  for  marketing  the  whole  pro- 
duction. 

By  pooling  it  is  manifestly  fair  to  sell  the  early  portion  of  the 
crop  at  a  lower  price  than  it  might  naturally  bring  in  order  to  establish 
a  stable  market  and  thereby  secure  a  greater  total  return  for  all  of  it.  In 
fact,  the  economic  value  of  any  crop  is  represented  by  the  highest  price,  or 
series  of  prices,  that  will  distribute  the  entire  production  equitably  through- 
out the  normal  consuming  season. 

The  success  of  selling  a  crop,  I  believe  ,  largely  depends  on  the 
distributor's  ability  to  measure  the  factors  which  influence  the  sale  of  their 
commodity  and  on  being  prepared  to  taJce  full  advantage  of  favorable  conditions 
and  to  cope  with  unfavorable  ones. 

The  prices  secured,  I  believe,  are  as  dependent  upon  conditions  in- 
fluencing the  demand  as  they  are  upon  the  supply,  and  especially  is  this  true 
of  commodities  for  which  others  easily  substituted,  a  class  which  includes 
cranberries.   The  whims  of  the  consuming  public  can  make  a  commodity  that  is 
not  a  prime  necessity  valuable  or  worthless,  regardless  of  its  production  cost. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  demand  on  the  price  of  our  product,  our 
exchange  strives  constantly  to  develop  new  demands 

(a)  By  marketing  our  product  uiider  definite  grades  and  identifying 

brands,  which  enable  the  dealers  to  buy  without  seeing  the  friiit 
the  kind  of  cranberries  their  trade  requires. 

(b)  By  securing  interest  of  dealers  in  our  commodities  ^ij   establishing 

stable  values : 
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(c)   By  seCToring  good  will  of  the  cons-uming  public  through  advertising 
and  publicity; 

(b)  By  carefully  estiira,ting  the  total  production  of  cranberries,  to- 
gether with  the  p:.-obable  deaand  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
price  on  our  product  that  will  insure  the  sale  of  the  entire 
crop  for  its  real  economic  value. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  TYPE  OE  PEODUCE  ASSOCIATION. 

By 

A.  F.  MacDo-ugall, 
of  the 

MIDDLESEX  COmiTy  EXTENSION  SERVICE. 

When  considering  any  plan  of  cooperation  among  farmers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, especially  in  eastern  ifessachusetts,  it  is  very  necessary  to  re- 
member that  the  state  is  an  industrial  state.  For  this  reason,  for  certain 
commodities  at  least,  tjnpes  of  organization  that  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  other  sections  may  not  be  adapted  to  this  locality. 

With  a  population  of  over  three  million  people  within  a  radius 
of  thirty  miles  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  problem  that  confronts  the  farmer 
is  not  to  org-anize  to  look  for  an  outside  market,  hut  to  prepare  himself  to 
meet  competition  from  on.tside  districts  and  improve  marketing  conditions 
within  this  radius. 

Because  of  the  ease  in  selling  any  produce,  there  has  always  been 
a  problem  with  any  of  the  commodities  produced  within  this  area,  to  interest 
the  farmer  in  standardising  his  grade  and  pack.  Every  farmer,  no  matter  how 
small,  whether  he  has  one  bushel  or  one  thousand  bushels  of  high  quality  or 
poor  quality,  can  put  his  produce  on  the  wholesale   onarket  and  receive 
something  for  it.  Ease  in  marketing  has  meant  that  there  has  been  more  or 
less  neglect  in  methods  of  grading  and  standardizing.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  first  big  problems  to  consider  when  thiiiking  of  improving  the  marketing 
conditions. 

The  next  problem  has  been  to  assenble  sufficient  vol-ume  of  any  one 
product,  so  that  the  grade  or  package  would  become  favorably  known  on  the 
market.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  right  trade  can  be  attracted  to 
the  local  produce  and  competition  with  the  fast  increasing  supply  of  produce 
from  other  districts  met  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

The  third  problem  has  been  to  so  assemble  the  produce  and  put  it  on 
the  market  as  to  command  the  interest  and  respect  of  the  comi:iission  merchant, 
especially  for  the  smaller  grower  who  does  not  make  regular  shipments.  The 
feeling  has  been  common  that  the  commission  merchant  could  not  or  would  not 
take  the  time  to  interest  himself  in  this  type  of  farmer,  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  produce  that  he  might  produce. 

Cooperative  Problem. 

In  considering  the  form  of  organization  for  farmers  in  this  locality, 
certain  far- tors  have  to  be  guarded  against.   In  the  first  place,  in  establish- 
ing any  grades  or  standards,  they  cannot  be  made  so  complicated  that  the  labor 
involved  off-sets  the  difference  in  price  received  on  the  market.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Boston  market  has  proved  very  satisfactory  sind  has  a  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the  country  for  farm  produce.  Produce  of 
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mediun  quality  and  a  fair  grade  has  roturned  to  the  farraer  a  fair  profit  in 
the  years  gone  "by, 

Whilo  increased  conpetition  has  lessened  the  possibility  of  this 
raedivin  quality,  ungraded  produce  "being  sold  to  advantage,  it  still  is  im- 
portant that  all  overhead  of  any  kind  in  a  cooperative  organization  he  kept 
at  a  mininun  in  order  that  it  can  ho  a  sound  business  venture. 

With  the  large  consuming  population,  the  expense  in  preparing  and 
delivering  the  produce  to  the  market  nust  also  be  kept  at  a  nininun,  in  order 
that  the  advantages  of  the  cooperative  effort  will  not  be  lost. 

Except  for  the  larger  farmer  who  needs  relief  at  harvest  time  in  the 
grading  and  packing  of  his  produce  and  thus  demands  a  central  packing  shed,  the 
average  grower  must  malcc  the  most  use  possible  of  his  home  equipment  and  labor 
in  order  to  receive  returns  that  will  give  him  a  reasor^ble  profit.  Tor  this 
reason,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  try  and  develop  a  system  that  would  allow 
the  farmer  to  grade  a:id  pack  his  produce  at  home,  using  his  own  buildings, 
equipment  and  labor  that  ho  uses  in  the  operation  of  his  farm,  rather  than  try 
to  assemble  at  any  central  point,  thus  doubling  the  investment  for  buildings 
and  equipment  and  addin{;  the  expense  of  aiay  special  labor. 

The  Massachusetts  Plan. 

Credit  for  originating  the  plan  about  to  be  described  goes  to  the 
Easthsm  Tarmers '  Association  on  Cape  Cod.  Their  pioneer  work  started  in 
1925  and  ,  guided  bjr  their  President  Leslie  Chase  ajid  County  Agent  Bertram 
Tomlinson,  has  led  the  way  for  similar  organizations.  The  Eastham  farmers' 
Association,  marketing  aspai'agus  and  turnips,  has  been  -•  '.unusually  successful 
and  to  then  all  credit  is  duo  for  leading  us  in  the  development  of  this  type 
of  organization. 

Flan  of  Organization. 

Because  the  speslcer  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Middlesex  Asparagus  G-rowers'  Association,  this  association  will  be  used 
as  an  example.  It  is  similar  in  practically  every  detail  to  the  Eastham 
Jarmors '  Association.  While  the  Middlesex  Association  ha.s  not  been  in 
operation  for  as  long  a  period,  the  saiTic  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
results  obtained. 

The  general  plan  calls  for  a  mer-ibership  in  a  non-stock,  non-profit 
organization^   It  is  incorporated  under  Section  5.  Chapter  ISO,  General  Laws 
of  Massachusetts,  as  airiended  by  Chapter  379,  Acts  of  I926.  The  By-laws  for 
the  organization  are  very  simple,  calling  for  the  usual  list  of  officers, 
board  of  directors  and  the  general  routine  that  would  go  with  such  an  organi- 
zation. 

Probably  the  Rules  and  Regulations  will  explain  better  than  ariy- 
thing  else  the  principles  under  which  the  organization  operates.  These  rules 
and  regulations  are  as  follows: 
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The  standard  grades  follo-ivod  "by  the  association  have  since  "been 
adopted  as  the  state  standard  and  available  to  any  of  those  who  are  interested. 

Every  ho::  is  lahelled  with  the  association  hrand.  This  "brand  is 
known  as  The  Old  North  Bridge  Brand.   This  label  not  only  appears  on  the  hox 
hut  on  each  individiml  hunch  of  asparagus. 

All  the  graded  asparagus  of  the  association  is  sold  under  the 
label,  thus  giving  volune  enough  on  the  market  to  create  a  deraand.  The 
daily  supply  is  heavy  enough  so  that  it  is  alwaj'-s  found  on  the  market.  None 
of  the  shipments  are  pooled,  however;  each  grower  receiving  the  returns  that 
his  asparagus  sells  for.  This  practice  is  not  followed  on  the  Cape  with  the 
turnips  but  applies  only  to  the  asparagus  which  is  shipped  daily.  Turnips 
being  sold  by  the  car-load  and  at  indefinite  periods  throughout  the  season 
can  be  pooled  to  advajntage. 

In  order  tliat  there  will  be  volume  enough  so  that  the  trade  would 
know  the  label  and  could  find  it  any  day  on  the  market,  the  plan  has  been 
followed  of  shipping  all  the  aspara^^us  under  the  label  to  one  dealer.  This 
gives  the  one  dealer  volume  enough  so  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  interest  buyers  and  give  it  publicity  among  the  trade.  It 
also  simplifies  the  inspection  on  the  market  and  keeps  the  control  better 
within  the  association. 

The  question  caLie  up  relative  to  selling  the  graded  asparagus  in  the 
retail  stores  in  the  district  in  vvhich  the  produce  was  grown  or  by  farmers 
selling  it  at  the  Roadside  stands.   Whenever  any  grower  is  interested  in 
selling  any  part  of  his  crop  this  way,  the  privilege  is  asked  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  is  usually  granted. 

The  paclcage  used  by  the  Middlesex  Growers  has  been  the  standard 
box,  A  special  crate  has  been  used  by  the  Cape  growers  to  advantage.  In  the 
Middlesex  District  it  has  not  seemed  advisable  to  choose  a  special  crate,  in 
order  that  the  asparag^as  could  be  more  easily  designated  on  the  market.  The 
label  has  apparently  talcen  care  of  this. 

The  Middlesex  Asparagus  Growers'  Association  the  first  year  de- 
pended quite  largely  upon  assistance  given  by  the  state  vegetable  garden 
specialist,  representatives  of  the  State  Division  of  Markets,  and  the  county 
agent  for  the  inspection  service.  This  service  was  given  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  largely  educational  work,  an  attempt  being  made  to  instruct  the  growers 
on  grades  and  standards,  rather  than  follow  out  any  inspection  service.  This 
past  year  a  Coini:uttee  on  inspection  has  assumed  a  large  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  inspection,  mailing  periodic  trips  around  to  the  growers, 
especially  to  those  who  wore  having  any  difficulty  in  holding  their  grades 
up  to  standard.      Because  all  the  asparagus  goes  to  one  commission  house, 
it  has  facilitated  the  service  rendered  by  the  market  reporter  and  represent- 
atives from  the  Division  of  Markets.  Any  suggestions  they  had  were  sent  out 
to  the  officers  of  the  association  and  the  inspectors  attempted  to  check  on 
any  complaints.  The  commission  house  also  reported  any  grower  that  was  not 
living  up  to  the  requirements,  and  in  this  way  the  association  has  been  able 
to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the  grade  very  uniform  as  it  was  received 
upon  the  market. 
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The  Cape  association  has  followed  the  plan  of  using  a  paid  inspector, 
the  expense  being  met  by  adding  2^  to  the  sale  conmission.  For  an  association 
handling  a  large  voliome  of  produce  some  plan  of  this  kind  is  probably  necessary. 
Under  any  scheme,  however,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  benefits  of  the  association 
to  have  an  inspection  committee  elected  which  can  call  on  the  members  and  keep 
up  the  rules  and  grades  of  the  association. 

While  as  yet  the  percentage  of  growers  belonging  to  the  association 
in  the  Concord  area  is  only  about  20  -  25^  of  the  total  number  of  growers,  the 
association  has  had  a  very  marked  influence  on  bringing  up  the  total  standard 
of  the  asparagus  in  the  whole  loca'Jity,  When  the  association  first  started, 
the  general  practice  was  to  ship  the  asparagus  to  market  in  the  flat  pack.  Now 
the  general  practice  is  to  ship  in  the  standing  pack,  as  followed  by  the  as- 
sociation. The  outside  growers  are  also  attempting  at  least  to  follow  the  grades 
as  established.   This  sane  influence  is  shown  -very  markedly  on  the  Cape  and  the 
association  in  that  locality  has  done  a  very  fine  service  in  bringing  up  the 
standard  of  the  whole  locality. 

Last  year,  which  was  the  first  year  of  the  Middlesex  Association, 
Mr.  Jules  Kroeck  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  made  a  summary  of  the  value  of  the 
association  to  its  members.  All  of  the  members  cooperated  by  furnishing  re- 
turns that  they  received  daily  for  their  shipments.   This  was  tabulated,  not 
only  for  the  Middlesex  Association  but  for  the  Easth-ajn  Association,  This  re- 
port brings  out  several  interesting  facts. 

The  returns  from  daily  shipments  of  the  members  of  the  Middlesex 
Asparagus  Growers'  Association  were  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in 
order  that  the  advantages  of  marketing  through  the  Association  could  be  known. 
Two  hundred  six  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  ($206.9S)  was  the  actual  value 
returned  to  each  member  by  marketing  through  the  association.  Comparing  the 
average  price  of  the  association  v/ith  the  top  market  price  for  asparagus  out- 
side the  association,  there  was  a  gain  of  ninoty-sis      cents  per  box.  Sure- 
ly this  was  worth  while,  and  it  should  be  a  big  incentive  for  increased  growth 
of  the  association. 

Similar  figures  on  the  asparagus  market  were  kept  by  the  Eastham 
Growers'  Association,   This  association  has  the  advantage  of  having  had  two 
years  previous  experience  in  grading  their  grass.   They  have  apr-^xently..  learned 
several  lessons  and  are  at  the  present  time  producing  a  larger  percentage  of 
fancy  grade  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Middlesex  Asparagus      Eastham  Asparagus 
Growers'  Association     Growers'  Association 
1927  1926       1927 

Fancy  Grade  30^  ^3^        U6^ 

A  Grade  39^  2S^ 

3rd  Grade  31^  29^        29^;^ 
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The  Concord  Asparagus  G-rov/ers'  Association  can  well  pay  attention 
to  the  problem  of  incren.sing  the  percentage  of  fancy  grade  as  shovm  "by  this 
table,    The  difference  between  the  two  localities  is  reflecti?d  in  the  two 
upper  grades;-  the  Easthan  Gro-,7ers '  producing  in  their  two  years  fron  13^  to 
16^  more  fancy  grade  grass  than  the  Concord  men. 

All  of  the  asparagus  shipped  through  the  Concord  Association  during 
the  entire  season  received  the  following  average  price  -for  the  different 
grades : 

Fancy  Grade  $8.56 

A  Grade  6,61+ 

3rd  Grade  U,92 

Weighted  Average  Price  6,oS 

In  order  that  the  benefits  of  the  Association  could  be  known,  over 
the  asparagus  received  from  outside  growers,  similar  prices  were  taken  from 
the  Boston  Farmers'  Produce  Marhet  Hoport,  -  the  highest  range  report  being 
taken  for  this  comparison.  This  means  that  the  following  results  show  the 
increase  of  the  association  grass  over  the  highest  range  prices  reported  on 
the  market  for  similar  grades. 


COt/JAHISOlT  OF  PBICE5 

Market  Report 
Average  Prices 


Old  North  Bridge  Gain 
Avarag-e  Prices   "per  Box 


Field  Run 
Top  Price 

$f^.72 

'.              i6.6g 

$0,96 

Fancy  Flat 

High  Range                       ! 

Average 

6.^6 

2.S7 

2.01 

Fancy  Standing 
High  Range 
Average 

!        g.^7 

:   .^2 

This  table  means  that  only  the  minimum  gain  is  reported.  It  is  sure- 
ly an  excellent  showirig,-  the  actual  figures  giving  the  association  members  . 
an  advantage  of  96  cents  per  box  over  the  top  of  the  daily  market  reports. 

The  Association  used  the  standing  pack.  The  comparison  of  Fancy 
(flat  pack)  from  the  market  report  with  the  association  Fancy,  showing  a 
gain  per  box  of  $2,01  proves  definitely  the  value  of  the  standing  pack.  While 
it  talces  approxima.tely  three  bunches  more  per  box  to  inake  the  standing  pack 
box,  the  gain  of  $2,01  'is  very  nach  in  the  growers'  favor. 

The  comparison  of  the  high  range  price  for  Fancy  from  the  market 
report  with  average  association  price  shows  a  gain  of  32  cents,  which  is 
really  the  value  of  the  label.   If  the  average  market  price  of  $7.^9  liad  been 
talcen  instead  of  the  high  range  price  of  $S.25  it  would  have  shown  a  gain  of 
$1.03;  this  is  a  fairer  comparison. 

If  the  association  had  not  used  a  grade  and  label,  and  its  members 
had  topped  the  market  as  shown  by  the  market  report,  its  product  would  have 
brought  not  more  than  $22,199,32,  However,  the  product  brought  in  actual 
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salGs  $25,925.00,  or  a  go.in  of  $3,725.76  for  the  association,  or  $206.oS 

per  ncnber. 

It  was  -oro-agyit  out  in  tho  Middlesex  Association  that  the  price 
received  for  the  entire  season  avora,'^cd  a  gain  over  the  average  top  ciarket 
price,  per  tox,  of  $0.96.    Following  the  sane  grades  for  those  outside 
the  Association  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  fancy  pack  received  an 
average  of  $0.32  per  hox  nore,  which  is  really  a  ucasure  of  tho  value  of 
the  lahel, 

TThen  it  is  considered  that  these  results  are  for  the  first  year 
and  the  asparagus  is  sold  only  over  a  period  of  approximately  two  nonths, 
it  is  rather  renarkahle  that  this  gain  could  be  shown. 

The  only  exijenso  to  the  grower  in  a  cooperative  association  of 
this  kind  is  his  uenhership  foo,  which  is  at  present  $5.00.  There  is  a 
slight  charge  for  lahels  which  auoimts  to  four  cents  per  hox.  The  additional 
lalior  cost  of  graded  over  ungraded  asparagus  is,  of  course,  a  factor  but  as 
the  growers  becone  efficient  in  the  grading,  the  cost  for  this  labor  is  re- 
duced to  a  i".iinir.a:n, 

Sono  of  the  faults  in  this  typo  of  association  are  probably  obvious 
to  you,  ITiere  is  no  hold  upon  the  i::.enber,  except  his  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  the  $5.00  that  he  has  paid  as  nonbcrship„  There  is  no  stock  in  tho  company 
or  any  heavy  investncnt  that  would  hold  hin,  as  conpared  with  a  stock  conpany 
or  one  where  tho  grov/er  has  aoney  invested  in  a  central  packing  house.  He 
must  stay  because  of  his  loyalty  to  the  association  and  his  interest  in  the 
work  that  is  being  done.   Ho  oast  see  the  results  as  shown  by  his  daily 
rct\irns. 

There  has  boon  sone  difficulty  in  soir.e  of  the  nenbers  oaking  a 
conparison  with  outside  gi-owers  for  tho  reason  that  there  is  naturally  soae 
rivalry  on  tho  carket  between  the  con;-:.ission  houses  and,  toaporarily  at 
least,  there  have  been  periods  whore  sales  0  f  outside  nenbers  have  equalled 
the  labelled  grass  of  the  association.   This  has  only  been  tenporary,  however, 
and  over  the  season  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  as  is  shown  by  the 
survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  last  year. 

With  a  definite  and  sinple  set  of  standards  to  follow,  for  nost 
products,  it  seens  as  if  am  association  of  this  kind  can  take  care  of  the 
average  grower  who  is  located  in  close  proxinity  to  his  narket. 
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TEE  FEED  STOEE  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND* 

Dr.  E.  A.  Porrogaux 
Conn.  Agri.  College 


The  retail  feed  store  in  New  England  today  is  protably  in  the 
most  corrrpetitivc  sitimtion  that  it  has  ever  been.  The  increasing  denand 
for  nillc  which  has  resulted  in  good  demand  for  feed,  corribined  with  short 
supplies  of  feed  crops  has  shifted  feed  prices  to  the  higliest  point  since 
the  war.        Farm  Economics  issued  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  states  that  the 
index  of  a  dairy  feed  for  1/Jay  is  73fj  above  the  prewar  "basis.  The  prospects 
do  not  indicate  any  imediate  decline  in  feed  stuffs  unless  the  estimate 
of  conditions  changes  markcdlyo 

If  conditions  in  Connecticut  are  any  measiore  of  what  is  going  on 
in  New  England  there  seems  to  "be  some  tendency  to  centralize  in  the  feed 
industry.  We  have  several  fairly  definite  trends  in  the  retail  situation 
with  distinct  types  of  service  offered  by  feed  organizations  in  the  state. 

"First,  the  local  manufacturer  or  mixed  car  house  that  is  attempt- 
ing to  supply  the  needs  of  the  existing  local  retail  feed  store.  This  type 
usually  makes  up  a  list  of  branded  feeds  or  manufactures  a  special  brand  for 
the  local  retail  store. 

Second,  the  local  manufacturer  who  is  buying  up  retail  stores  or 
establishing  new  retail  chain  units  as  a  medium  of  distribution  for  his  own 
product.  The  chain  units  may  be  open  all  day  every  day  in  the  week,  or  may 
be  open  only  on  certain  days.  They  carry  only  the  branded  feeds  of  the 
manufacturer  in  addition  to  straight  ingredients. 

Third,  the  tremendous  increase  in  mileage  of  improved  roads,  the 
relatively  concentrated  farming  areas,  the  enormous  increase  in  poultry 
farmers  vho  have  no  transportation  facilities  and  the  use  of  trucks  to  haul 
milk  from  atate  road  points  direct  to  town  instead  of  from  a  receiving 
station  by  rj.il  have  led  to  another  t.^npe  of  service,  that  of  delivery  at 
the  fara.   This  service  is  quite  comraon  throughout  Connecticut  and  is 
used  by  many  farmers.  Of  course,  the  extra  transportation  costs  and  longer 
hauls  eventually  rjuot  be  included  in  the  price  of  the  feed, 

A  fourth  type  is  the  outlet  for  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  required, 
by  manufactiu-crs  of  nationally  known  brands  of  feed.  The  increase  in  local 
store  mixing  has  provided  more  coiopetition  for  this  type  of  raaniifact-urer. 
Some  of  this  type  are  using  the  car  door  method  of  distribution  in  addition 
to  the  regular  v/arehouse  type, 

A  fifth  type  is  cardoor  delivery.  This  method  of  distribution  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  stimulated  by  the  high  prices  during  the  war 
period  when  farmers  were  trying  to  make  a  saving  in  the  purchase  of  their 
farm  supplies,  was  started  as  a  protest  to  the  high  margins  taken  by  many 
local  dealers.  That  this  may  have  been  true  is  borne  out  in  a  measure  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  localities  where  the  local  dealer  was  willing  to  sell 
♦Presented  at  the  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Amherst,  Mass.,  June  27,  I92S 
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off  the  car  and  vias   t-jriving  c,?tisfactor^'  scrx'icc  no  car  door  distributing 
agency  liis   over  "boon  used," 

How  large  a  pirt  of  the  feed  'businoss  is  sold  off  the  car  cannot 
"be  told,  "but  a  recent  sturdy  in  ilow  Hfirroshire  "by  Mr.  E.  H.  Einoar  found  that 
of  the  total  feed  Bold  in  New  Hnj-mshiro  about    l6^  is  sold  off  the  car, 
62^  out  of  the  warehouse,  and  22^  delivered  at  the  farn.  IJo  such  data  are 
available  for  the  other  ITovt  TCngljmd  states, 

"The  cash  car  door  nothod  of  retail  distribution  render f'  the  least 
service  to  the  farmer  and  therefore  involves  the  least  cost.  The  farner 
nust  £xnticipate  his  needs,  tal:o  delivery  v/hen  the  car  arrives  and  pay 
cash  for  it.  The  other  service  such  as  warehousing,  delivery  and  credit 
all  add  to  the  cost  of  handling  the  iDroduct. 

Sono  figures  are  available  on  the  cost  of  ojxjrating  retail  stores 
as  a  result  of  studies  in  ITew  Hanpshire  and  New  York,  "  In  Mr, 

Powell's  New  York  fi.i^ijres  the  average  investment  ranged  fron  $33,300  per 
store  in  1923  for  kj   stores  to  $38,093  per  store  for  S3  stores  in  I926. 
TOie  second  figure  includes  nearly  twice  as  many  stores,  but  the  average  is 
slightly  greater.  It  would  be  expected  tl-^t  the  total  night  be  larger  in 
1926  tlaan  I923  due  to  the  higher  price  levels.  These  figures  indicate  the 
capital  in  these  stores  was  invested  in  Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  while 
a  iittlo  nore  than  twenty-five  percent  was  invested  in  Inventory  of  goods 
for  sale.  Fixed  proi-'orty  ranf;Gd  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  assets,  \7hile  Cash  on  Hond  was  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total. 
Mr,  Rinear's  figures  for  New  Harpshiro  vrero  about  the  sane, 

"Tlie  operating  costs  in  those  stores  were  quite  sinilar," 
Mr.  Einear  found  that  the  roajority  of  the  New  Hampshire  feed  stores  took  a 
nargin  of  fron  four  to  sis  dollars  per  ton  on  dairy  feeds,  Mr,  Powell  in 
New  Yorlc  found  that  o3  stores  in  19^5  took  an  average  of  11,5^  of  net  sales 
which  based  on  an  assw.iod  $50  ton  of  feed  would  be  the  sane  as  the  New 
Hanpshire  figures.  In  New  York  the  total  expenses  were  10. U^  of  net  sales, 
which  left  a  net  operating  incone  of  1,1^  of  net  sales.  Half  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  or  5^,  wore  for  labor,  1,650  for  fixed  property  expense  and  1.5^ 
for  interest,  leaving  2.2«j  for  the  other  expenses.  These  figures  are 
practically  identical  with  the  figures  obtained  fron  U7  stores  in  New  York 
for  the  year  192U."  It  would  appear  that  10  to  12^  of  sales  is  a  fairly 
accurate  figure  for  the  cost  of  operation  in  retail  feed  stores.  Naturally 
these  figures  would  vary  narkedly  according  to  the  efficiency  in  use  of 
capital,  in  inventory  turnover,  efficiency  of  nan  labor  and  nanagencnt  of 
credit. 

The  operating  expenses  were  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  group 
allowing  their  credit  to  run  S9  business  days  as  they  were  in  the  group  of 
stores  which  only  allowed  their  credit  accounts  to  rim  fifteen  business  days, 
The  stores  liaving  an  average  inventory  turnover  of  U,5  tines  per  year  had 

total  expenses  of  lh,'^p   of  net  sales  while  the  group  which 
turned  its  inventories  four  tines  as  rapidly  had  total  expenses  of  7 ,^fo   of 
net  sales;  just  half  as  nuch,"  No  such  infornation  is  available  for  retail 
stores  in  New  England, 

For  the  rest  of  the  period  allotted  I  should  like  to  discuss 
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cooperative  r.ethods  of  distribution  as  I  thinlc  that  phase  of  the  question  is 
of  most  interest  to  this  groupo  In  order  to  obtain  sone  inforniation  on  tho 
trend  in  cooperative  buying  activities  in  southern  New  England,  all  the 
cooperative  buying  agencies  in  Connecticut  were  visited.  They  are  thirty- 
five  such  associations  in  Connecticut,  eight  of  which  operate  warehouses. 
It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  dnta  fron  all  the  warehouses  so  that  they, 
due  to  the  snail  nmiber,  are  not  included  in  the  figures.  Two  of  these 
warehotises,  however,  were  operating  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  one  doing 
slightly  over  $70,000  annual  business  and  the  other  over  $l60,000  annually. 
The  others  arc  on  a  credit  basis  sone  of  then  with  large  anounts  of  credit 
outstanding* 

Records  were  obtained  fron  twenty  of  the  cooperatives  on  a  cardoor 
basis.  Tliey  were  doing  an  average  bxisiness  of  slightly  over  $40,000  each, 
the  range  being  frou  $12,000  per  year  to  $100,000  per  year.  The  average 
anount  of  feed  handled  per  year  was  about  7^0  tons  per  association.  In 
addition  to  feed  nost  of  then  handled  seed,  fertilizer  and  line,  sone 
shavings,  spray  material,  coal  and  other  connodities.  In  practically  none 
of  these  cardoor  agencies  wore  they  considering  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing into  a  warehouse  type  of  distribution. 

The  average  nunber  of  nenbers  per  association  was  UU  while  the 
average  nunber  of  non-nenbers  for  those  associations  who  sold  outside  their 
nenbership  was  19,5.  An  average  of  eighty  four  per  cent  of  the  business 
was  done  for  nenbers.  Nine  of  the  associations  charged  the  sane  to  non- 
nenbers  as  to  nenbers,  five  charged  a  dollar  more,  one  $1.25  nore,  one 
$1,50  nore  and  one  charged  nenbers  a  dollar  above  cost  while  it  charged  non- 
nenbers  narket  price. 

The  average  anount  of  paid  in  capital  was  $1S96  ranging  fron  $900 
for  the  snallest  to  $3100  for  the  largest.  Twelve  of  the  associations  had 
a  surplus  above  paid  in  capital  which  averaged  for  those  having  surplus  39 
per  cent  of  their  capital  paid  in.  The  surplus  ranged  fron  S  per  cent  to 
100  per  cents  Eleven  out  of  twenty  paid  a  stock  dividend  last  year  while 
only  one  paid  a  patronage  dividend.  Pew  snail  buying  cooperatives  keep 
their  books  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  possible  to  pay  a  patronage 
dividend  without  considerable  expense  to  pro-rate  it  back  on  the  basis  of 
business  contributed  by  the  nenbers. 

Tho  nanner  of  paj'nent  to  the  nanager  of  the  association  varied  in 
alnost  as  nanyways  as  there  wore  associations„  On  straight  ingredients 
in  throe  associations  the  nanager  received  75(^  a^<i  the  associations  25^  of 
the  $1,00  nargin;  in  four  cases  the  mnager  received  5^^  and  the  association 
50^;  and  in  two  cases  the  nanager  received  $1.00  and  the  association  none. 
There  was  one  case  for  each  of  the  following:  nanager  60^,  association 
UO^;  manager  $2.00,  association  50^;  nanager  60^  association  none;  nanager 
SO^,  association  20<^;  nanager  $lo50»  association  none;  manager  $1,00, 
association  50<^« 

In  nixed  feeds  in  three  associations  the  nanager  received  $1.00 
the  association  50^»  in  two  cases  75^  ■"  75^»  and  one  each  of  the  following: 
nanager  U0(#,  association  60(#;  nanager  3^(^>   association;  ^0^;   nanager  60^ 
association  none;  nanager  75?^.  association  25(zJ;  nanager  SO,^,  association  20^; 
nanager  90^»  association  60^;  nanager  $1,00,  association  none;  nanager  $1,20 
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association  JOt^^   manager  ol,?5,  association  25^;  manager  $1.50  association 
none;  naiiager  $lo50>  ai^sociution  ^!-0^g 

In  some  of  the  associations  the  nanager  used,  his  own  capital 
while  in  others  noney  was  ■boT-rowed  at  the  hoiil.c  either  on  the  cndorsenent  of 
the  directors  or  of  the  nanager,,  Quite  a  fe\7  of  the  associations  have 
deposited  their  capital  in  the  so,vings  "banlc  and  give  notes  using  the  savings 
deposit  as  security.  In  this  V7ay  they  receive  interest  on  their  capital 
all  the  time  and  only  pay  interest  on  money  when  horrowed. 

Thirteen  of  the  associations  reported  that  their  tusiness  was 
increasing,  four  stated  that  it  was  atout  the  sane,  while  only  one  reported 
that  "business  was  decreasingo 

In  addition  to  visiting  the  cooperative  associations  in  Connecticut 
a  wider  sample  was  ohtained  to  nieasure  the  trend  of  cardoor  distribution  "by 
sending  questionnaires  to  133  cooperative  distributors  in  Massachusetts,  Ehode 
Island  and  Connecticut  from  whom  106  replies  were  received.  Most  of  the 
Connecticut  associations  visited  are  also  included  in  their  group.  The 
questions  asked  were  concerned  mainly  with  credit,  delivery  and  huying 
practices,  Tao   average  tonnage  handled  "by  these  distributors  was  5^3  in 
1926  and  61s  tons  in  I927,  an  increase  of  approximately  100  tons.  The  average 
tonnage  for  the  19  Connecticut  cooperative  associations  tmloading  from  the 
car  was  7^1  tons  in  192? • 

Those  distriliutors  are  ostonsi'oly  on  a  cash  cardoor  Tjasis  yet  out 
of  103  agents  who  ro-:-orto'^  ei.-":iit  r«ceivod  lOOfp   cash  at  the  car,  nine  more 
received  lOO^d  cash  within  one  week,  seven  more  within  two  weeks  and  twenty- 
seven  more  within  one  nonth  leaving  ^2   out  of  the  IO3,  or  just  over  half  who 
had  accounts  which  ran  over  one  nonth.  There  did  not  appear  to  te  any 
relationship  Tsctwoen  the  length  of  tii'.ie  the  distributor  had  been  imloading  off 
the  car  and  the  ar.ioi:nt  of  credit  extended.  Jfeny  reasons  are  given  for 

extending  credit  such  as  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  the  money,  sending 
a  hired  nan  down  for  feed,  the  cardoor  agents'  dislike  to  handling  the  cash 
at  the  car  when  busy  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  neighborly  accommodation  and 
the  agent  doesn't  like  to  appear  to  drive  his  neighbors. 

The  average  amount  of  credit  outstanding  by  the  67  who  reported 
was  slightly  less  than  $1000,  The  average  figure  if  talcen  at  the  13  per 
cent  cost  of  extending  retail  store  credit  quoted  by  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  would  amount  to  about  $125  per  year  for  credit  cost  alone, 

!PvTcnty-five  of  the  distributors  reported  uncollectible  accounts 
while  69  stated  they  had  none.  The  total  for  all  reporting  amoimted  to 
$SUOO  or  about  $3S  for  each  bad  account.  Of  the  eight  higliest  r  ported  one 
was  ^900,  one  $365,  two  $250,  one  $200,  one  $150  and  two  $100,       The 
highest  amount  for  $900  had  been  considered  good  until  the  day  it  was  lost  by 
reason  of  a  farmer  going  into  banlcruptcy.  The  farmer  load  been  perfectly 
good,  doing  a  big  business — a  good  farmer  but  he  had  met  reverses  which 
caused  his  failtire.  Such  instances  cannot  help  arising  in  any  transaction 
involving  credit.  The  loss  of  interest,  necessary  accomiting,  bad  debts, 
collection  costs,  and  other  items  are  not  as  apparent  as  in  some  other 
merchandising  services.  In  spite  of  these  costs  only  22  out  of  the  IO3 
distributors  charged  interest  on  their  outstanding  accounts.  Of  these  lU 
charged  Gfs  and.  J   charged  $1,00  per  ton.  Of  the  nen  whose  accotmts  ran 
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over  one  nonth,  17  charged  interest  V7hile  3^  cLicL  not. 

Twenty  three  of  the  o^encies  reported  that  credit  was  increasing 
IS  reported  it  decreasing  while  60  reported  no  change. 

One  association  manager  stated:  "We  handle  four  cars  a  nonth  and 
I  an  going  to  ixJce  nore  of  it  cash  at  the  cardoor  if  I  have  to  cut  down  ny 
business  to  do  itc  Ihe  auount  that  we  agents  get  does  not  allow  us  to 
extend  credit,"  The  margin  of  the  average  cardoor  agent  was  set  up  to 
cover  a  cash  cardoor  basis.  It  cannot  "be  stretched  to  include  the  granting 
of  credit.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  situation  which  nay  need  sone  thought. 

Contrast  the  lack  of  charge  for  credit  with  that  for  delivery. 
Seventy-five  of  the  distri"butor3  delivered  for  sone  of  their  customers.  Of 
these,  3h  hired  some  of  the  feed  delivered.  The  average  anount  delivered 
per  car  was  7,3  tons.  Seventy- two  of  the  seventy-five  men  who  delivered 
made  a  charge  for  that  service  which  ranged  from  3^(p   to  $U.OO  per  ton 
depending  on  size  of  load,  distance  and  type  of  road.   Delivery  is  a  tangi"ble 
visi^ble  service.  Running  a  truck  is  evidence  of  expense  and  charge  is  being 
made.  This  is  not  so  true  in  the  case  of  credit.  The  costs  of  credit  are 
not  so  apparent.  People  still  feel  the  old  stigna  of  usury  for  the  use  of 
noney.        But  the  costs  to  the  person  granting  the  credit  are  just  as 
real  as  gasoline  or  tires, 

Furthermore,  there  is  another  aspect  to  the  situation  which  applies 
particularly  to  feed.  ITew  England  is  primarily  a  dairy  section  and  cows  are 
kept  for  nilko  There  is  little  added  value  left  with  the  animal  after  the 
feed  has  "been  used  to  make  milk.  If  the  feed  is  not  paid  for  out  of  current 
receipts  it  vr:.!!   he  more  difficult  to  pay  for  it  later.  The  sane  applies 
to  hens  k-^pt  as  layers,  after  they  are  put  into  the  laying  flock. 
Peed  on  the  "books  a  nonth  after  the  feed  1ms  heen  fed  is  not  noney  borrowed 
for  production  purposes.  This  applies  equally  well  to  the  feed  store  as  to 
the  cardoor  distributor  although  it  is  probable  that  the  cooperative  agencies 
are  not  extending  as  miicn  credit  as  the  privately  owned  agencies.  About  a 
third  of  the  capital  of  the  average  feed  store  is  used  in  extending  credit. 
Many  stores  obIzo   no  charge  for  its  use.  They  make  no  difference  between 
the  cash  and  rharge  customer.  However,  it  must  be  paid  for  at  sometime  by 
someone.  Soma  dealers  have  already  realized  this  and  are  retrenching 
markedly  in  their  credit  policies  giving  adequate  discounts  to  the  cash 
customer  and  nalcing  the  man  who  requires  credit  pay  for  it. 

The  cash  cardoor  basis  of  feed  distribution  is  the  cheapest  method 
in  that  it  involves  the  least  service.   If  the  added  service  of  credit  is 
desired  it  may  not  increase  the  margin  immediately  but  will  eventually,  for 
the  service  cannot  be  given  for  nothing. 

In  both  the  store  and  cardoor  type  of  delivery  the  matter  of 
credit  is  largely  one  of  management.  One  of  the  association  managers  who 
did  a  volujne  of  $133,000  or  11  cars  a  month  last  year  did  not  have  a  cent  on 
the  books  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Other  cardoor  agents  tell  the  same 
story.  One  agent  added  a  dollar  per  ton  for  credit,  rebatable  if  paid 
within  two  weeks,  A  man  who  had  always  been  slovr  pay  came  right  down  and 
paid  his  bill  to  save  the  dollar.   Certainly  it  is  true  that  if  the 
cardoor  agent  believes  it  impossible  to  do  business  wi chout  credit,  he 
cannot  make  his  customers  boiiove  differently.  The  matiager  must  be  sold  on 
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the  idea  that  a  cash  cardoor  j-asinoss  is  not  only  feasible  but  necessary  if 
the  cost  is  to  bo  kept  donn. 

ITow  it  oay  be  that  credit  is  necessary  in  the  cardoor  method  of 
distribution  as  nruch  as  it  is  in  vogue  in  the  retail  feed  store.  If  so 
some  system  rxist  be  devised  to  see  that  the  man  who  requires  the  credit  mast 
pay  for  it  and  not  ask  the  man  who  is  willing  -and  ready  to  pay  cash,  to 
carry  part  of  the  credit  cost.  However,  I  believe  that  the  safest  policy 
for  the  cardoor  business  is  to  adliere  to  a  strict  cash  off  the  car  basis 
in  order  to  maintain  as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  The  extension  of  credit 
is  only  the  entering  wedge  which  will  gradually  lead  to  higher  costs  of 
distribution. 


SOI,ffi  OF  THE  THINGS  THAT  K^^LFBD  IvIAKE  A  PLACS  FCfR  Olffi  LOCAL  EXCHANGE 

by 
E.  H.  Castle, 
East  Bridgewater  ITr.rniers  •  Exchange. 


This  brief  paper  is  based  upon  almost  twelve  years  experience  in 
the  East  Bridgewater  Farmers '  Cooperative  Exchange  which  has  been  officered 
and  managed  solely  by  farmers,  has  done  almost  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
business  without  the  loss  of  a  single  penny  through  bad  debts,  and  has 
grown  slowly  but  steadily.  This  is  not  a  history  but  merely  points  out  some 
of  the  things  that  we  think  account  for  our  continued  prosperity. 

The  small  local  cooperative  is  usually  the  child  of  financial 
distress;  at  any  rate  ours  was.  At  the  close  of  I916  the  world  was  all 
messed  up  with  war,  prices  had  reached  unheard  of,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  us, 
tnnecossary  heights.  Our  products  had  not  risen  correspondingly.  Farm 
labor  was  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  Add  to  these  things  that  our  local  grain 
dealer,  whose  practice  was  to  sell  at  low  prices  and  give  large  credits,  died 
suddenly  and  a  branch  of  one  of  the  large  grain  houses  had  talcen  his  place 
and  had  at  once  raised  prices  to  those  prevailing  in  the  trade.  This 
may  have  been  good  business  but  it  was  poor  psychology.  Daily  we  were 
growing  poorer  and  ]X)orer;  daily  we  were  growing  madder  and  madder.  The 
stage  was  set  for  action. 

The  Extension  Department  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
and  a  local  bank  sent  their  agents  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  forming 
a  cooperative^  We  listened  to  them,  asked  innumerable  questions  till  we 
thought  we  understood  the  matter,  talked  it  over  with  each  other,  elected 
officers,  and  incorporated  under  the  non-profit  law  and  -to  use  a  sporting 

phrase  -  "We  were  off"  with  high  hopes  and  determination  to  succeed,  but 
with  little  experience  in  the  grain  business.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the 
constantly  rising  price  of  all  grains  during  the  first  years,  so  that  all 
of  o-or  pvir^'-haGos  always  showed  good  profits,  helped  put  us  on  our  feet  while 
we  were  gaining  experience;  as  also  the  fact  that  we  had  no  cars  rolling 
when  the  great  drop  came  saved  us  other  possible  losses. 

At  once  matters  of  policy  forced  themselves  upon  us  sind  had  to 
be  settled  once  for  all;  and  among  the  first.  How  should  we  treat  our 
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menders?  Should  we  require  a  contract  for  all  or  a  part  of  none  of  their 
feed? 

I7o  decided  that  a  local  "bujring  concern,  hring  in  the  nature  of  a 
noi^hhorhood  venture,  could  not  dcterraine  for  its  nenhers  what  they  should 
"buy,  nor  yet  where,  when,  of  '.vhon,  or  how  much.  One  nay  point  out  the 
advanta:i;cs  of  an  exchoxL.^e  and  arfpxo  at  length  with  his  neighhor  why  he  should 
participate  in  it  "but  the  uonent  one  heE^ins  to  dictate  -  well,  then  your  hens 
that  have  scratched  np  his  vn.fe's  flower  "beds  for  years  without  a  word  of 
complaint  will  theruafter  he  no  lon^jer  hospitahly  entertained.  Neighhors 
arc  folks  and  folks  are  vory  roich   like  us.  We  concluded  tliat  any  farmer 
who  was  running  a  farm  successfully  enoU(gh  to  secxire  the  necessary  cash 
required  hjr  us  v/as  cor.ipetont  to  know  where  it  was  to  his  test  interests  to 
huy  his  feeds  and  that  his  respect  and  pood  vnll  in  the  long  run  were  worth 
nore  than  any  grudging  and  forced  orders  for  feeds. 

Along  with  this  query  tagged  closely  another  v/hich  was  alnost 
a  part  of  it.  -  "how  nuch  right  anyway  had  we  to  the  trade  of  the  farriers 
of  the  comnonity?"   Now  it  happens  that  the  grain  dealers  in  their  meetings 
have  no  hesitation  in  claining  the  trade  of  the  conimnity  as  their  right. 
We  know  "because  v/o  were  invited  to  attend  one  of  their  meetings.   They 
■berated  some  in  the  community,  and  the  exchanges  in  particular,  for 
"lack  of  loyalty,"  as  they  phrased  it.  They  made  a  very  definite  claim  to 
a  vested  right  in  the  trade  of  the  community, 

Tlais  idea  of  a  vested  right  in  the  trade  of  the  farmers'  on  the. 
part  of  the  local  cooperatives  crops  out  in  the  literature  of  cooperation 
and  on  7;!33t  discussions  in  some  such  phrases  as  these  -  "if  all  of  the 
farmers  in  our  community  would  patronize  their  exchange,  then  there  would  "be 
no  dnuht  of  their  success,"  etc.  Should  we,  like  the  grain  dealers,  lay 
claim  to  a  vested  right  in  the  trade  of  the  farmers?  As  a  fact  all  persons 
in  the  comrjimity  do  not  trade  with  the  same  grocer,  or  the  sane  taker,  or 
the  same  dry  goods  store.  'vVhy  should  exchange  lay  claim  to  the  farmers' 
trade?  Our  final  conclusion  was  that  in  fact  we  could  not  secure  all  of  the 
trade  of  the  farmers  and  further  that  we  had  no  vested  right  in  it  hut  must 
secure  our  loortion  in  competition  with  the  regular  trade.  This  reasoning 
hrought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  anj'-  cooperative  is  simply  a  "business 
concern  subject  to  the  same  laws,  principles  and  vicissitudes  as  any  other 
■business  concern  and  that  our  success  or  failure  would  he  due  to  some 
infraction  of  good  business  principles  and  practices:  and  further  that  the 
tetter  we  cared  for  and  conducted  our  exchange  the  more  were  farmers  likely 
to  become  mem'bers  and  remain  so»  Waen   we  reached  the  point  where  all  of 
our  hopes  and  ar.ihitions  rested  u-^on  business  principles  alone  we  were  far 
along  toward  becoming  a  prosperous  exchange. 

It  would,  I  thinlc,  be  very  interesting  to  an  audience  of  this 
kind  to  follow  step  by  step  the  slow  process  of  growth  by  which  these 
farmers  without  any  special  training  in  business  came  to  see  clearly 

what  wore  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  their  business  but  time 
forbids  and  I  will  content  myself  with  simply  mentioning  and  briefly 
explaining  the  most  important  of  them.  The  chief  of  these  we  have  found  to 
be  managerial  ability.  Few  managerial  ability  is  a  "wary  old  bird"  and 
comes  with  something  more  than  "laying  salt  on  his  tail,"  Real  executive 
ability  is  a  gift  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  buy  with  money. 
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Plenty  of  pooplc  v;ill  tn!ro   the  pa,"  "but  few  can  produce  the  results  desired. 
Man.aj:3;ers  who  can  xdo.ss  the  'buck  are  plentiful  and  nanagers  who  consider  then- 
selves  underpaid  are  abundant  but  results  alone  count.  In  all  enterprises 
large  or  snail  the  most  important  thinj^  is  the  ability  of  the  executives  to 
produce  results, 

17e  v/ere  fortunate  in  that  we  bxid  to  hand  in  I.fr,  Arthur  L.  Leland 
a  combination  of  good  osccutivo  ability  and  a  high  reputation  for  honesty 
and  good  fellowship.  As  a  shoe  worker  early  in  life  he  loiew  the  needs  of 
the  small  householders  with  which  our  comnunity  abounds.  As  a  successful 
dairyman  and  j.a^'ge  farmer  he  appreciated  the  needs  and  thoughts  of  farmers. 
Outspoken,  blui'i',  frank,  and  a  good  fellow  to  the  well  intentioned  both 
rich  and  poor;  he  was  personally  loiown  to  all.  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other  one  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  are  a  going  concern  rather  than  that  we 
might  be  found  in  the  cenetary  of  experiments  with  "hie  jacef'  on  our 
tomb st one o 

At  first  he  did  all  of  the  buying  free;  later  when  the  business 
increased  he  divided  with  another  a  'small  sum  which  paid  neither  enough 
for  his  work;  then  he  took  over  the  entire  work  of  the  exchange,  keeping  the 
books,  buying  the  feeds,  unloading  the  cars  etc,  For  this  we  pay  hin  five 
cents  a  bag.  The  larger  the  business,  the  larger  the  pay  and  the  smaller  the 
business,  the  smaller  the  pay  -  which  we  find  work  out  well  and  incidentally 
night  be  considered  as  a  delicate  hint  to  the  effect  that  if  he  wished  more 
pay  he  can  just  scurry  for  business. 

Perhaps  the  next  factor  in  importance  -  althoTigh  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  fully  realized  it  -  is  quality  of  feeds.  Gradually  we  found 
that  good  quality  of  dependable  feeds  both  kept  old  patrons  and  made  new 
ones.  In  these  days  when  the  farmer  talks  and  reads  of  vitanines,  proteins, 
egc,  dependable  qualities  hold  trade, 

Tlie  price  of  feeds  has  always  been  something  of  a  consideration. 
Other  things  "being  equal  the  lower  the  price  the  larger  the  sale.  Cur 
policy  is  to  have  good  feeds  at  a  fair  price  to  all  and  no  bargains  to  any, 
TThen  we  are  talking  prices  we  spealc  especially  of  the  average  of  prices  of 
feeds  that  our  farmers  consime  as  against  the  average  of  competitors  and 
not  the  special  price  of  any  one  feed. 

From  the  first  we  have  insisted  on  cash  payments  at  the  tine  of 
delivery  of  goods,  Tlius  far  we  have  not  lost  a  single  cent  through  bad 
debts.  This  gives  us  cash  to  pay  all  of  our  bills  and  makes  credit  at 
the  banlc  excellent.  Thus  we  pay  the  bad  debts  of  no  one. 

Regular  delivery  of  feeds  at  times  that  our  raenbers  know  before 
hand  is  one  of  the  great  things  that  has  enlarged  our  saZos,  Wlien  the 
nenber  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  can  have  what  feeds  he  needs  at 
specified  times  he  gives  his  orders  accordingly.  Wo  secure  this  by  buying 

most  of  our  feeds  from  a  nearby  elevator  of  one  of  our  largest  and 
best  grain  concerns  who  regularly  have  our  cars  on  the  track  every  other 
Friday.  Tlie  following  Saturday  the  members  put  in  their  orders  for  the 
following  week  and  so  it  goes  throughout  the  year.  The  grain  is  of  the 
best  quality. 
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O'.ir  ririccs  arc  ''rapt  lov;  in  part  l:)y  onr  low  overhead  which  is 
secv.rod  chiefly  in  t'.;o  v;ays  -  first,  "by  huilding  a  snail  tut  cheap  store- 
house on  land  rented  fron  the  railroo.d,  in  which  to  store  our  surplus  and 
feeds  bou^^ht  in  oulk  fron  the  western  nills;  and, second,  "by  requiring  our 
neribors  to  cono  to  the  cars  aixd  toLzo   their  feeds  fron  the  cars.   This 
keeps  overhead  low  and  naJ-ron  lov/  prices  possible.  The  grain  trade  conplain 
that  we  have  no  overhead  "but  it  is  all  there  only  carried  in  other  ways 
th^n  custonary  in  the  trade.  For  cxanplo,  V70  have  no  delivery  costs  hut 
each  nonher  has.  ViQ   pay  taxes  individually.  A  friend  offered  us  three- 
fourths  of  all  noncy  needed  to  pit  ut5  an  elevator  at  East  Bridgewater, 
Our  directors  gave  thanks  for  the  offer  hut  declined  it.  With  an  elevator 
on  our  hands  we  laiew  that  wo  should  have  all  of  the  overhead  and  none  of 
the  experience  of  the  grain  trade,  Tlic  trade  night  not  find  it  easy  to 
skin  us  when  we  kept  our  overhead  low  hut  with  an  overhead  equal  to  that  of 
the  trade  our  pelt  would  soon  he  on  the  narket  for  sale. 

Our  nenberg  are  in  a  way  our  neighbors  and  we  have  found  it 
wisest  to  give  then  all  full  and  accurate  details  of  the  business  at  our 
annual  nee tings.  We  put  on  the  wall  where  all  can  see  and  read  full  lists 
of  all  expenses,  all  sources  of  inconc,  and  the  condition  of  the  business 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  If  one  so  desires,  he  nay  know  what  was  paid 
out  for  office  errpenscs  and  what  they  were,  how  nuch  the  manager  gets,  how 
nuch  of  various  feeds  are  bought,  what  the  taxes  are,  how  nany  nenbers 
there  are  and  who  do  the  buying,  how  nuch  was  returned  to  the  nenbers 
after  all  expenses  were  paid,  etc.  At  the  close  of  our  business  neeting 
any  racnber  can  loiow  just  what  has  been  done  with  his  noney.  Itr.  Mac  Bougall, 
our  guest  one  night,  began  his  short  talk  withlhis  sentence  "I  vcnttire  that 
few  of  you  Icnow  as  nach  about  iroxvc   ovm  business  as  you  now  know  about  the 
business  of  the  exchange „" 

Wo  have  alv/ays  talcen  jvains  to  nake  our  credit  good  at  the  bank  by 
neeting  all  obligations  pronptly.  In  March  when  Vx ,   Leland  knew  that  we 
should  have  heavy  slaipiaents  and  should  need  loans  for  a  few  days  he  asked 
the  president  of  the  bank  how  nuch  we  could  count  on.  As  quick  as  a  flash 
cane  the  answer  "All  the  noney  that  you  want.  Your  credit  is  of  the  best." 

We  liavc  been  fort-unate  in  that  v/e  have  had  no  super-nen  anong  us, 
ITo  one  nan  lias  load  to  have  his  own  way  or  brealr  the  exchange  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  playing,  said  "If  I  can't  drive,  I'll  just  take  ny  little  red 
wagon  and  go  hone."  Ationg  both  nenbers  and  officers  there  has  always  been 
the  desire  to  talk  things  over,  to  sec  just  where  the  trouble  was,  and  then 
to  conpronise,  Anong  our  directors  things  have  been  discussed  but  no  policy 
has  over  been  adopted  which  did  not  carry  the  support  of  all  of  the 
directors.  Anything  qiiestioned  by  one  director  could  wait.  This  spirit  of 
give  and  talco  has  aided  greatly. 

But  jj-ou  ask  "Arc  all  of  your  nenbers  perfectly  satisfied?" 
We  answer  "Certainly  notj  No  set  of  nen  vrith  fair  ninds  will  ever  be 
perfection  satisfied."  East  Bridgewater  is  not  Utopia  or  Heaven  -  that  is, 
not  yetj  But  gradually  the  list  is  working  toward  one  where  the  nenbers 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  getting  good    grain  at  a  fair  price  and  at 
average  rates  lower  than  the  trade  rates. 
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And  lastly  -  you  know  that  that  is  what  the  minister  says  when  he 
should  say,  "Please  stop  your  wriggling  and  have  patience  for  I  am  almost 
through"  -  and  lastly  what  have  we  accomplished?   (1)   We  have  saved  our 
members  considerable  sums  of  money.  Daring  the  war  in  one  year  I  calculated 
my  personal  savings  based  upon  the  prices  of  grain  prevailing  in  towns  out 
of  our  influence  at  over  $500.00.  But  these  savings  of  our  members  probably 
amount  to  less  than  the  savings  to  the  (2)  entire  community  within  reach  of 
our  influence.  For  we  modify  prices  around  us.  But  there  (3)  is  still  an- 
other influence  not  easily  defined  but  very  essential  to  any  cooperative 
action.   The  business  men  tell  us  that  if  we  will  only  unite  we  can  secure 
large  benefits  and  then  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  pass  on, sure  that  they  have 
given  a  remedy.   If  I  were  to  walk  into  the  office  of  a  business  man  in  hard 
straits  and  coolly  announce  that  if  he  were  only  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  higher 
cost  than  production  costs  he  would  be  all  right.   I  would  do  Just  what  he  has 
done.  No  one  doubts  the  remedy  organization  and  united  action.  But  the  real 
problem  is  how  to  get  the  fanners  to  unite,  le  are  an  independent  lot  they 
say  and  then  propose  that  these  independent  fellows  be  united  by  force  or  law, 
but  with  no  explanations  ef  how  the  independent  farmer  is  to  be  made  over  in- 
to a  union  man.  And  it  is  just  this  thing  of  helping  the  independent  farmer 
to  act  v\?ith  his  fellow  farmer  that  we  claim  to  be  one  of  our  most  lasting  ac- 
complishments, for  we  have  shown  other  farmers  that  we  have  a  respect  and 
trust  in  the  ability  of  our  members.  What  one  set  of  farmers  can  do  another 
can  do.  Authorities  tell  us  that  the  person  always  told  that  he  is  a  block- 
head may  come  in  time  to  believe  it  true;  and  likewise  that  persons  given 
trusts  tend  to  respond  to  them.  We  and  other  farmers'  associations  in  Ply- 
mouth County  are  teaching  each  other  to  talk  things  over  and  not  to  brood 
over  them;  to  respect  the  ability  and  judgments  of  each  other;  to  argue  with- 
out  anger;  and  to  rub  elbows  without  blows.   Cooperation  is  no  panacea  for 
all  ills  of  the  farmer.   Cooperation  is  only  for  those  who  play  the  game  ac- 
cording to  the  rules.   Cooperation  will  not  get  far  till  the  individual  fanner 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  can  and  will  work  with  others.  We  think  that  we  are 
helping  him  to  make  up  his  mind. 
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The  Place  of  the  Cooperative  Ch;,\in  Stores  i:i  Solving  Purchasing  Prohlesn 
by  Miss  Alice  McAiiiff ,  Grange  League  Federation. 

There  are  two  phases  to  cooperative  purchasing  hy  farners: 

1.  Wholesale  purchasing  service  such  as  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  northern  Pennsylvania  have  secured  today.  Sone  of  these  agencies 
are  the  Cooperative  G,  L.  F.  Exchanges  and  the  Eastern  States  Earners' 
Exchange . 

2.  Eetail  purchasing  services  such  as  local  cooperatives,  centrally 
owned  and  operated  cooperatives  and  stores,  and  private  interests  on 
cooperatively  controlled  service  charges  . 

The  G.  L.  F.  stores  were  incorporated  in  I92O,  "being  supported 
"by  the  Grange,  the  Faria  Bureau  Federation  and  Dairyi:^n's  League.  Each  of 
these  organizations  elects  three  directors,  making  a  hoard  of  nine 
directors.  There  are  35»000  stock  holders,  with  one  vote  to  each  share  of 
stock.  A  dividend  of  6^  is  paid  on  the  stock  and  the  surpluses  are  on 
the  patronage  "basis. 

There  are  two  measures  "by  which  the  services  of  the  cooperative 
purchasing  orgn^izations  may  "be  tested, 

1.  The  a"bility  to  preseuve  intact,  earn  interest  upon,  and  safe- 
guard capital  "by  the  proper  methods, 

2.  The  ahility  to  render  an  apprecia"ble  volume  of  service  on  goods 
more  economical  for  the  farmers  to  use. 

Applying  these  two  measures  to  the  G.L.F., 

The  original  capital  of  $777,220  is   still  intact,  and  6^ 
dividends  have  been  paid  since  I922.  At  the  end  of  the  year  on  June  30, 
192s  there  will  he  a  surplus  of  $600,000.   The  G.L.F.  policy  in  regard  to 
surpluses  is  to  carry  them  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  service  rendered. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,192S  the  following  purchases  were  made: 

361,000  tons  feed.  Over  SO5S  of  these  feeds  were  wh^at  is  known 
as  variable  foeds,  whose  formulas  are  altered  from  time  to  tine  to 
meet  the  existing  market  conditions, 

7  1 500 .00  pounds  seed, 

26,000  tons  fertilizer. 

8,000  orders  ■;.'er«  filled  wholesale 
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;io„cs-lo  :.rr.:'.i:3sra  of  over  $]S;000,000  was 
done  thro-o^-liout  th3  states  of  v/hicl-i  ouIt  12^f;   T/as  cleared  thrciL^h  OToaed 
chain  stores  so  t.iat  it  is  Gvidoi;.t  that  these  stores  axe  not  essential 
the  rendering  of  successful  rliole-sale  purchasing. 

If  they  are  not  essential,  v/hat  place  have  they?  It  is  a  ,. 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  agencies  rendering  the  service.  The 
competing  ae'joncies  are  private  interests  and  local  cooperatives.  'Vh^t 
are  the  laiown  costs  of  these  conpeting  agencies?   Private  dealers  pay 
gross  na.rgins  of  l?..2kfc,    local  cooperatives  10„2^fo   and  cardoor  agencies 
"who  do  not  give  complete  service  k^'fc.     The   costs  of  the  G.L.F.  chain 
stores  can  hest  bo  illustrated  hy  t?.e  fcllowing: 

Out  hest  store  distributed  $210, 515 '000  supplies  at  a  gross 
margin  of  Sfc   of  sales  during  the  first  11  nonths  of  this  business  year. 
The  operating  expenses  of  this  store  '.vere  .?57S5,  or  2.1'%   of  sales,  leaving 
a  net  margin  of  over  $6S60  to  be  distributed  in  June,  Each  store  is  a 
separate  uLiit.   0  ur  viorst  store  had  a  gross  margin  of  Gfo   of  sales  and 
operating  expenses  of  9„2^  of  sales. 

For  analysis  we  put  out  the  following:  W  e  have  divided  otir 
operating  expenses  into  three  groups.  The  efficiency  margin  we  allow  is 
5-gf5,  divided  1-3-1  for  capital,  vTarehouse  costs,  and  wages, respectively. 
Our  best  store  had  ■  a  total  oparat;ing  cost  of  2,9fo.  The  net  margin  will  be 
returned  to  the  people.  The  wr.rst  store  hoA   total  costs  of  operation  of 
10,4??  with  a  loss  of  $59')-  on  the  year's  business. 

To  siuxinrize:  Ws  can  see  that  cooperative  chain  service  stores 
are  not  essential  to  S'lccessful  w?iOlesale  purchasing.  They  must  compete 
in  the  cost  of  their  retail  services  vvith      private  interests  and  local 
cooperatives. 
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SOLVIUC-  TliE  PHOBLM  OF  GOOD  SEED  BY  COOPERATIVE  BUYING. 
C.  W,  Cle;2.uer,  Eastern  States  Paraers '  Exchange. 


Fundaneiatally,  one  of  the  faruer's  nany  protlens  is  to  obtain 
"good  seed,"  This  in  ■curii  creates  a  like  problen  for  all  those  concerned 
with  seed  distribntion  and  production.  However,  the  tern  "good  seed"  is  it- 
self a  relative  phrase  hecav-se  it  iaplies  a  comparison  with  that  which  would 
he  called  "poor  soedJ'   Also  good  seed  r.ight  he  better  and  poor  seed  night 
be  worse.  Therefore,  in  order  that  every  one  r.iay  neet  the  problen  on  connon 
ground,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define  "good  seed"  from  the  Farmer's  (consuiaer 's) 
point  of  view,  and  with  such  torins  that  all  can  understand  and  reasonably  agree 
upon.   In  general,  "good  seed"  nay  thus  be  considered  as  of  the  desired  kind 
(of  nat'ore  ovules  or  other  vegetative  sti-uctures)  ,  having  potential  possiblities 
for  aatisfactory  growth  or  reproduction,  well  graded,  and  practically  free 
fron  disease,  other  objectionable  seeds  and  inert  natter;  and  the  other  phase 
of  the  "Problem  of  Good  Seed"  is  that  it  be  assembled,  prepared,  and  distributed 
in  the  most  economic  manner. 

Arbitrarily  then,  whenever  any  of  these  essentials  are  sacrificed  or 
overlooked  ,  the  commodity  fails  to  measure  up  to  the  designation  "good  seed", 
and  furthermore  the  proble;ri  of  "Good  seed"  is  not  solved  until  it  can  be 
placed  in  the  consumer's  honds  with  the  least  waste  and  expense. 

Causes  of  the  Problem. 

The  principal  reason  that  a  good  seed  problen  exists  is  because  of 
a  difference  in  the  "point  of  view"  by  the  consumer,  distributor,  and  pro- 
ducer.  One  would  thiuk  thc'.t  the  corjsmaer  and  producer,  both  being  farmers, 
would  have  the  sane  point  of  view.  However,  you  only  need  go  into  a  seed 
.producing  state  to  recognize  the  difference.  The  producer  wants  to  get  the 
most  he  can  for  his  seed  Just  as  the  Lord  produced  it,  or  at  least  dispose  of 
it  with  the  least  possible  labor  and  expense.  The  consumer  wants  "good  seed" 
at  a  fair  value;  and  too  often  due  to  lack  of  a  thorough  understanding  of 
essentials  and  values,  buys  seed  represented  as  "good  seed"  as  cheaply  as  he 
cam  get  it.  Thus  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  lies  in  the  farmer  to  farner 
direct  exchange  of  seeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  distributor's 
viewpoint  has  probably  been  to  satisfy  as  many  dealers  and  buying  farmers  as 
possible  with  attractive  quotations  on  seeds  which  he  could  purchase  at 
bargain  prices  and  thereby  make  the  most  profit  or  sell  for  less  than  some 

other  competitor  without  the  loss  of  good  will  of  the  retailer  and  consumer. 
There  has  thus  been  a  series  of  juggling  and  balancing  stunts  performed  from 
year  to  year  with  occasional  grief  by  both  consumer  and  distributor  whenever 
the  true  essentials  of  "good  seed"  have  been  sacrificed  or  evaded  for  the 
purpose  of  temporary  gain  by  either  the  price  buyer  or  short  sighted 
distributor. 

Added  to  the  problen  of  "good  seed"  is  the  costly  and  often  wasteful 
methods  of  assembling,  handling,  and  distribution  employed  in  the  customary 
and  ordinary  channels. 


Sol-j-i-^'j,   the  FroLle;..  uy  Cooperativa  Buying, 

There  ore  foui'  f-uiideuniental  reasons  why  cooperatives  can  best 
solve  the  pro'ble.M  of  delivering  "good  oeed"  to  the  consuners,  its  nenibers. 

First:   The  h-uying  cooperative  is  the  consumer  farmer  himself  and 
therefore  has  only  the  consumer's  "point  of  view"  concerning  good  seed. 

It  can  thus  study  the  needs  of  its  .  memhars  impartially  and  fear- 
lessly and  therefore  seeks  the  cooperation  of  all  government,  state,  and 
county  agencies,  all  of  which  have  the  same  motives;  namely,  to  secure  re- 
sults for  the  consuming  farmer. 

Second:  Knowing  the  need,  the  cooperative  performs  a  "selective  seed 
buying  service"  with  hut  one  idea:  na-uely,  fulfilling  the  needs  of  its  members. 

Third:  The  cooperative  has  the  most  direct  means  of  distribution 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  'ilith  properly  informed  members  and  a 
service  which, by  its  own  merits,  deserves  their  svipport,  the  farmers  can 
acti^ally  eliminate  many  features  which  are  deemed  necessary  in  the  ordinary 
system  of  distribution. 

Fourth:  By  its  constont  direct  coxitract  and  communication  with 
its  members , -■the  coopsrc.tivo  beco;..es  an  educational  institution  and  as  such 
renders  valuable  and  practical  assistance  to  each  individual  and  his  coiaaunity. 
Searching,  sifting,  class  if  yir..g,  interpreting,  and  disseminating  research 
information  and  oxperiences  from  many  so-axces,  the  member  receives  services 
which  he  can  usually  put  into  operation  for  his  material  gain, 

■Summary, 

Hence  the  Cooperative  solves  the  problem  of  good  seed  by  functioning 
not  as  just  another  selling  agency,  but  as  a    service,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion; studying  the  needs  of  its  members  and  fulfilling  those  specific  needs 
on  a  quality  basis  by  performing  a  selective  seed  buying  service;  operating 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  patrons  and  likewise 
disseminating  educational  material  for  the  general  welfare  of  its  members. 


THE  FLAGS  MP   SSHVICE  OF  TES  TOOLESALE  PURCMSIUG  COOPEBATIVE 

By  John  D.  Zink,  General  Manager 
Eastern  States  Farmers'  Exchange . 

The  time  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject  _     . . 
permits  no  more  than  an  outline  of  the  more  importaxit  types  of  service 
which  a  so-called  wholesale  purchasing  cooperative  :-.mst  render  to  its 
members. 

The  Eastern  States  Farmers'  Excliange  is  much  more  than  a  ..  . 
wholesale  selling  organization.  It  manufactures  many  of  the  items  and 
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coiitracts  for  the  sei-vico  of  tnirofacturo  of  othor  itons,  and  perforr.s  the 
ftinction  of  ■bTj^auf;  ra^;?  .-■-'^.t crisis  nnd  othor  fimctions  vrhich  are  the  responsi- 
"bil.ity  of  tho  raiivi.fact-ujror.   It  onploys  the  facilities  of  research  offered 
"by  agricTiltural  colle{;;es  aaa    oxporinent  stations  for  the  benefit  of  its 
pnvrons.   It  purchasos  directly  for  cons-uincrs  and  this  syster.  of  patronage 
is  "built  on  tho  constt-or  and  not  on  the  retailer.   Therefore,  it  perforns 
the  entire  cycle  of  service  in  ramxf actture ,  ivholesalo  .a:ad  retail  distribu- 
tion, Further,  it  is  in  the  host  position  to  introduce  and  stinulate  cooper- 
ative interest  in  sections  where  such  interest  does  not  spring  fron  local 
initiative, 

0  no  of  the  ,^root  resporsioilities  of  the  central  organization 
is  to  deternino  the  t;"p6  of  service  which  is  ;--0st  oconordcal  for  its 
nenhers  under  varying  conditions,  ,a::d  then  to  educate  then:  to  properly 
use  these  ocononiies. 

Before  the  operation  of  cooperatives  in  Hew  England  farners 
had  becone  thorour;hly  accusto:..ed  to  the  systen  of  buying  their  tons  of 
feed  and  fertilizer  fron  retail  stores  in  the  sane  ranner  as  their  pounds 
of  coffee  rXid  sugar  and  their  pair?;  of  suspenders.   Through  cooperative 
channels  the  way  has  been  opened  for  then  to  combine  their  purchases  and, 
by  agreeing  to  accept  delivery  at  the  sane  tine,  they  can  utilize  the  whole- 
sale uiiit  of  distribution. 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  necessary  to  denonstrate  to  the  farmer 
his  noed  for  this  type  of  service,  ITow  it  is  an  accepted  institution  anong 
thousands  of  faraers  and  the  i'jajority  who  have  used  it  are  accustoued  to  it 
as  they  wore  forr.:orly  accustoned  to  the  store  delivery.  It  is  therefore, 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  one  ts^-pe  of  service  which  will  ever  neot  all  of 
the  needs  of  all  of  the  individiaals  in  a  corxTuuiity   or  group  of  coonunities, 
and  it  is  a  question  of  policy  011  tho  part  of  the  organization  to  deternine 
if  it  will  attempt  to  have  its  facilities  r::eet  the  desires  of  all  persons 
whor.;  it  ray  bo  able  to  serve. 

The  subject  of  car  door  versus  storo  delivery  is  as  nuch  a 
question  of  econory  as  ever  before.  Last  ye-nr,  the  car  distribution  as 
practised  by  the  local  reproscintatives  of  tho  Eastern  States  Farners ' 
Exchange  coat  the  far::.e::s  1$.     Surveys  conducted  auong  retail  stores  in 
New  Ha-jpshiro  and  Slew  Yorl:  show  that  store  delivery  cost  the  farners 
ll"i.  On  ?50.00  feed,  these  costs  are  $1,50  and  $5  =  50  respectively,  a 
difference  of  $If.QO  per  ton.   In  fact,  the  total  cost  of  service,  including 
the  operation  of  tho  '  Eastern  States  Milling  Corporation  and  the  Eastern 
States  Earners'  Exchange  and  the  local  ogents '  corxiission   was  10, 28^^ 
in  1927.  This  shows  that  the  cost  for  the  total  cyclo  of  service  in  the 
cooperative  organization  was  slightly  less  than  the  cost  to  the  farners  of 
retail  distribution    throu:^h  stores,  and  this  latter  cost  does  not  include 
the  costs  which  nust  have  been  assessed  against  the  connodities  handled  for 
the  nanufacturer ' s  overhead  and  sales  expense. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  store  nay  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  5^  under 
the  nost  ideal  conditions,  Eron  facts  available  at  the  present  tine,  it 
appears  tliat  conditions  of  operation  nust  be  so  ideal  that  this  nvargin  of 
cost  could  apply  to  only  a  few  localities  and  probably  it  would  cost  the 
farners  in  the  najority  of  connunities  considerably  nore. 


It  is  o.pproijriatL!  at  this  ti...e  to  consider  tlie  conditions  7/hich 
oust  exist  in  order  to  approach  a  possiule  cost  of  5^  in  the  operation 
of  a  store.  The  first  is  Ir.r^'^e  vol-ane,  protalaly  not  less  than  $100,000 
a  year.  This  is  O'^sed  on  the  snmary  of  operatin-,  fi,(pires  contained  in 
the  report  on  the  survey  of  retail  stores  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

In  order  to  secure  this  volune  iu  the  riajority  of  localities 
now  served  hy  cooperative  distrihution,  it  would  he  necessary  to  dis- 
courage car  door  delivery  "because  this  business  would  reduce  the  tonnage 
handled  through  the  store. 

To  secure  such  volurie  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue car  door  service  at  some  stations  so  that  this  tonnage  could  he 
concentrated  thro-u^^h  the  nearhy  store. 

This  discussion  does  not  intend  to  convey  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  virtue  in  local  stores  or  that  they  have  no  f-unctions  to  perforra  in 
any   territory.  It  is  well  to  recognize,  however,  that  conditions  r;hich 
apply  in  one  territory  nay  not  apply  in  another  and  that  a  type  of  organ- 
ization wMch  na.y  be  successf-jl  in  one  territory  na.y  be  entirely  unadapted 
in  another. 

This  presentation  of  sor.e  of  the  aspects  of  car  door  distribution 
versus  store  distribution  illustrates  another  of  the  f^onctions  of  a  central 
organization;  nanely,  the  stix'y  of  conditio;js     peculiar  to  a  territory  and 
the  adaptation  of  riethO'ls  which  will  satisfy  those  conditions. 

This  brief     sketch  of  the  subject  nay  or  may  not  offer  ideas 
which  can  yervo  as  the  subject  for  further  detailed  disc-assion.  The  inprtant 
thing  for  us  to  roiueiiber  is  that  there  are  still  nany  iaportant  problems  to 
be  solved  in  cooperative  bujang  and  thiat  a  conbination  of  effort  of  local  and 
central  organizations  will  noro  quickly  solve  then  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individuals  for  who  these  organizations  are  operating. 


Discussions. 


The  discussion  was  opened  by  L,  A.  Carlisle  of  the  New  Hanpshire 
State  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Mr.  Carlisle  of  New  Hampshire: 

Tron  observation  of  cooperative  btiying  in  New  Hampshire,  I  have  one 
suggestion  to  malce.  Most  of  the  cooperators  are  too  independent  and  too  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  too  antagonistic  to  what  others 
are  doing;  they  are  not  cooperating  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Savings  could 
be  nade,  if  it  were  not  for  the  independent  spirit  of  the  local  organizations 
within  the  state.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  man  who  deserves  a  premitin  should 
get  it.  The  dairy  industry  should  be  encouraged.  If  the  dairy  farmer  keeps 
his  dairy  farm  in  good  shape,  with  better  grade  products  and  better  quality, 
a  premium  can  be  obtained  by  the  man  who  furnishes  his  own  cash  and  credit. 
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The  greatest  "benefit  arrived  at  in  cooperative  work  today  is  the 
educational  feature.  Today,  the  nost  active  nen  in  the  cooperative  enter- 
prises are  collo-;e-Lrcd  non  in  touch  vrith  the  latest  devolopnents  and  the 
oXJport-'Jinity  to  help  the  farr.ier,  Facts  as  to  cost  of  starting;  cooperatives 
in  llev;  Snz-^land  should  "be  available,  Ivlr,  Castle's  idea  of  tolling  his 
directors  all  the  fo.cts  and  fir;,uTos  eivailatle  is  a  good  one.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  thinf'"s  that  can  take  rilacc.   Cooperatives  have  had  trouble  in 
the  past  because  directors  did  not  always  Icnow  all  that  there  was  to  be 
knovm . 

J.  H,  Putnan: 

Tlic  cooperative  novev.ient  I'las  been  going  steadily  forward  in  the 
37  years  that  I  have  seen  it  develop.  In  Franklin  County,  there  have  been 
7  cooperative  organizations,  of  ?,hich  5  ore  active  today.   They  are  of  two 
typos,  the  cardoor  typo  and  the  store-house  type,  Tlieso  cooperatives  gives 
typos  of  services  which  every  farnor  needs,  Fron  the  viewpoint  of  the 
storehouse  type,  the  r.ianagenent  is  very  efficient  and  satisfactory.  The 
exchanges  have  v/ithout  doubt  irtprovod  the  quality  of  products,  and  reduced 
costs  even  though  they  can't  alv/ays  show  it  in  the  difference  of  their 
prices  and  those  of  the  local  dealers.   They  even  benefit  the  outsiders  as 
those  outsiders  can  go  to  the  local  dealer,  prove  to  hin  that  the  cooperatives 
are  selling  the  sane  things  at  lower  prices,  and  force  hin  to  lower  his 
prico  accordingly, 

J.  C.  Cort  • 

Tlio  fari:iers  of  Hew  Har.ipshire  said  that  it  was  costing  then  to 
produce  dairy  cnlvos  on  an  average  of  $125  apiece.     The  nen  in  East  Bridge- 
water  would  be  williiig  to  pay  raich  nore    than  that  for    their  replacements, 
TTliy  can't   these   ty/o  groups  of  nen  b-to^'-  and  sell  directly  with  each  other   to 
each  other's  njitual  benefit  J 


lir.   Carlisle: 

In  Sullivan  County,  there  is  a  type  of  organization  that  has  a 
connittee  of  five  nen  whose  headquarters  is  at  the  farn  bureau  office.  When 
farners  have  calves  to  sell,  they  notify  the  farn  bureau  who  advertises 
these  calves  throughout  the  county.  Anyone  may  buy  and  as  soon  as  bids  are 
in,  a  Carload  is  nade  up  and  sent  out.  This  is  one  neans  of  bringing 
buyer  and  seller  together. 


HOW  ST.4KD-43DS  Al'D  SPUCI^ICATIOITS  17ILL  ESLF  Ti-3]  COl'SUTSR 

By  F.   J.    Schlink 


The  subject  of  consijiiner's  goods,  and  particularlj^  the  q-aality,  ax\d 
quality  in  relation  to  price,  of  such  goods,  has  TDeen  "but  little  dealt 
with  by  economists,  and  in  its  present  development  represents  practical- 
ly a  new  trend  in  econoraic  thinkin;^'. 

Many  years  ago  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  testing-  supplies  and  .materials  undertook  "by  new  and  effective 
test  method;;  to  control  the  prohlera  of  adulteration  in  oils  for  signal 
lamps,  but  three  of  thirteen  supplies  tested  were  found  free  from  serious 
adulteration.  After  years  of  constant  test  work  practically  all  adulter- 
ation was  eliminated,  so  that  now  ^ood  supplies  are  regularly  recieved, 
except  froui  firins  that  are  inexperienced  in  dealing  with  purchasers 
equipped  to  uxalce  tests  of  goods  as  delivered.   In  s-l.aost  evor;^  field 
studied  by  such  expert  purohasors,  great  differences  were  found  between 
the  quality  expected,  (and  claimed  by  the  supplier),  and  that  which  dev- 
eloped when  technical  test  methods  v/ere  successfully  applied  to  the 
coniiuodities  offered  in  the  inarkct. 

Recent  studies  by  auto.notive  engineers  showed  that  some  of  the  most 
expensive  lubricating  oils  gave  the  most  ca,rbon  deposit.  Oil  experts  who 
talk  of  some  m;7stic  property  of  their  oils,  accounting  for  their  veiy 
high  price  and  high  "value",  when  put  to  the  practical  test  of  grading 
unidentified  oils,  placed  a  2057*  oil  as  best  in  a  series  comprising  oils 
priced  as  high  as  $1.35  a  gallon,  \Vorse  still,  nearly  all  lubricating 
oils  are  over-refined  to  give  the  light  color  which  the  public  unintcl- 
ligently  associates  with  special  lubricating  value. 

S  ome  years  ago,  tests  at  Purdue  University  showed  that  of  twenty- 
three  makes  of  oarburetors,  only  four  v/cre  first-class,  and  some,  having 
a  value  of  perhaps  three  or  four  dollars,  caused  permanent  loss  of  out- 
put and  efficiencj''  in  automobile  engines  worth  several  hundred  dollars. 
Nearly  every  industry  has  factors  in  it  which  produce  goods  of  doubtful 
or  even  negative  value,  such  as  the  electric  Ifcutrps  sold  in  many  chain  stores 
and  ten-cent  stores,  whose  efficiency  in  current  cons-oiTiption  is  so  low, 
that  the  consuiTicr  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  if  every  la.ira  were  wrapped 
in  a  dollar  bill. 

John  Dinsmore,  Purchasing  Agent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
a  leader  in  the  supply  investigations  of  the  University  P'orchasing  Agents" 
group,  carried  out  an  interesting  study  of  twenty-five  kinds  of  white 
enamel  some  years  back,  and  at  the  end  of  the  test  had  the  three  best  and 
the  three  worst,  with  their  brand  identification  of  course  concealed, 
selected  by  the  manuf  r.cturers  the  ".selves,  and  seven  out  of  ten  of  these 
experts,  including  the  representative  of  a  certain  very  heavily  advertised 
br.and,  agreed  thct  that  bro-nd  was  one  of  the  three  worst.   Ttto  of  the 
three  highest  in  the  ta&t  were  enamels  not  at  all  well-knovm  or  widely 
advertised.  As  the  advertisers  say,  it  is  often  "repetition  tha.t  makes 
for  reputation". 

The  lai^'man  assumes  that  part-wool  blankets  contain  about  2^fo   wool. 
In  reality,  as  recent  tests  show,  blankets  sold  under  this  desig-nation 
by  some  of  the  most  reputable  dealers  contain  from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent 


wool,  with  an  average  of  four  per  cent  wool  content. 

Silverware  with  a  "life-time  guarantee"  is  a  favorite  commodity  of 
the  advertisers.  Such  silver,  if  you  are  lucky,  may  last  five  or  ten 
years  in  ordinary  use.   The  manufacturer  here  as  in  many  cases  depends 
UDon  your  negligence  or  laziness  to  avoid  the  cost  of  fulfilling  his 
guarantee. 

One  mail  order  house  which  gives  3ji  apparently  water-tight  guarantee 
for  its  paint,  knew  very  well  that  its  nroduct  w.is  inferior,  hut  relied, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  upon  the  fact  that  fev   cuatom.ers  would  take 
advantage  of  the  offer  to  fuxnish  new  paint  upon  demand,  since  conditions 
of  application  and  exposure  are  so  exceedingly  variable  that  even  an  expert 
could  not  tell  whether  the  failure  of  the  paint  to  perform,  satisfactorily 
was  due  to  its  own  deficiencies  and  adulterations,  or  to  conditions  for 
which  the  user  was  himself  responsihle. 

Naphtha,  soap  without  naphtha  has  long  heen  a  favorite  article  of 
commerce,  and  the  courts  are  still  debating  whether  the  makers  of  this 
soap  can  really  he  required  to  deliver  naphtha  to  you  in  the  soap,  or 
whether  it  is  siifficicnt  that  at  some  time,  perhaps  years  before,  he  has 
put  some  into  the  soap  at  the  factory. 

Farmers  are  f.amiliar  enough  with  galvanized  fence  wire  and  netting 
so  thinly  coated  that  it  moy  rust  before  it  leaves  the  shipping  plat- 
form of  the  producer.  So  bad  is  this  situation  that  workers  in  some 
factories  are  actually  paid  a  bonus  for  their  efficiency  in  removing 
the  "excess  zinc",  so  that  as  little  as  possible  reiriains,  while  still 
affording  an  apparently  unbroken  coating. 

A  study  of  bottled  drinking  water  made  some  years  ago  showed  that- 
59  per  cent  of  the  samples  were  so  bad  that  if  they  had  formed  part  of 
any  well-manoged  city  water  supply,  they  would  have  called  for  instant 
investigation  on  the  part  of  public  authorities;  and  nine  per  cent  were 
so  bad  as  to  be  characterized  by  the  federal  public  health  authorities 
as  little  better  than  dilute  sew;age. 

In  the  field  of  insecticides,  95  per  cent  of  the  stuff  sold  at 
retail  is  ineffective  or  grossly  over-priced  or  both.  In  one  case  UOO 
young  apple  trees  were  killed  and  the  insect  pest  was  not  controlled, 
when  a  favorite  insecticide  was  applied  precisely  in  accordance  with 
directions. 

The  point  is  plain  enough.  There  are  whole  fields  of  goods  wherein 
good  products  reasonably  priced  either  do  not  exist,  or  where  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  find,  amid  the  welter  of  competitive  claims  and 
high  pressure  sales  forcing,  because  the  market  is  set  up  for  the 
millions  of  consumers  who  are  uninformed  and  gullible  (and  we  are  all 
in  that  unhappy  state  regarding  many  kinds  of  the  most  com.p.onplace 
goods).  What  chance  to  find  the  few  best  products  among  10,000  brands  of 
white  flour,  H,500  of  canned  corn,  and  1,U00  brands  of  26  kinds  of  toilet 
creams?  Two  simple  materials  suffice  for  all  purposes  as  a  dressing  for 
machine  belts,  and  yet  there  are  IbO  different  malces  on  the  market  divi- 
ded into  no  one  loiows  how  many  individual  brands  and  grades. 

The  Ainerican  Medical  Association,  which  has  made  the  most  exhaustive 
studies  of  proprietary  substances,  has  found  that  one  ounce  each  of  a  list 
of  a  number  of  well-known  remedies,  boiight  at  wholesale  under  a  brand  n<-rj6, 
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costs  $16.50,  ,and  $U.10  when  "bought  under  their  re.T,l  n.^^c. 

One  ro:i.n\xfa.cti;rer  rrgi' .:torod  in  a  single  Gt?,te  70  hrands  of  fertilizers 
having  identical  f or.!iul"!,s,  the  object  "oeing  of  course  to  permit  him  to  make 
unique  claims  for  the  different  trade  names  and  to  permit  tho  assignment  of 
"exclusive  agencies"  to  dealers. 

The  extension  of  the  brand  system  into  common  food-stuffs  is  raising  a 
serious  iproblem  in  the  'cost  of  living.  I  found  hut  the  other  day  an  adver- 
tisement for  ground  coffee,  put  up  in  10(#  cans,  bringing  the  pound  price 
above  70^.  Tho  advertisement  evjphasiaes  tho  value  of  these  small  p.ackagcs 
for  insuring  freshness  of  flo,vor,  but  coffee  experts  know  that  there  is  no  " 
way  of  having  a  fresh  flavor  and  aroma  in  coffee  except  by  grinding  tho  beans 
immediately  before  using. 

Economists  are  beginning  to  ask  what  we  are  getting  for  the  increased 
expenditure  in  advertising,  -  an  exxjcnditure  which  is  increasing  twice  as 
fast  as  population,  and  four  times  as  fast  as  tho  volume  of  trade.  The  sus- 
picion is  being  voiced  here  and  thcrf^-  that  as  fast  as  we  wipe  out  a  waste  in 
industry  through  research,  better  engineering  of  production,  or  more  ef- 
ficient pliysical  distribution,  sciTiCone  comes  into  the  pictvire  with  a  new 
distributive  waste  to  absorb  the  g.ain  that  has  been  made. 

Advertising  is  supposed  to  be  educating  us  in  many  ways.  Can  you  as  a 
result  of  this  education  answer  any  of  the  following  questions? 

Should  blankets  bo  made  of  "./ool,  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two? 

If  the  answer  to  this  depends  upon  the  service,  for  what  service  is 
each  to  be  recommended? 

What  kinds  and  colors  of  writing  inks  are  not  permanent? 

Are  inert  substances  or  extenders  introduced  into  paints  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  profits,  or  do  they  have  vp.lue  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  to  the  manufactiircr? 

If  the  latter,  is  there  an^  such  paint  that  will  give  as  long  service 
as  pure  white  lead,  or  lead  and  zinc  in  linseed  oil? 

What  is  the  worst  timekeeping  error  in  seconds  per  day,  that  should 
be  expected  from  a  fine  watch?  (Of  course  no  watch  or  clock  keeps  exact 
time  under  any  conditions). 

Apart  from  the  Lack  of  educational  value  in  much  current  sales  effort, 
the  consumer  must  guard  against  gross  misrepresentation  and  ex.aggeration. 
In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  best  known  magazines  I  found  no  less  thah 
seventeen  pages  of  advertising  which  I  believe  contain  palpably  fraudulent 
and  misleading  statements  and  claims. 

What  is  the  consumer's  defons>:;  Dgainst  this  difficiilty?  In  some  form 
or  other  he  must  do  whr'.t  trade  associations  and  large  corporate  consumers 
are  doing  in  their  own  purchasing;.  Some  raeans  or  other  must  be  found  by 
which  sone  public  or  cooperative  agency  can  an^alyze  the  supplies  offered 
and  enable  tho  consuT.er  to  buy  from  that  producer  who  will  meet  reasonable 
specification  requirements. 
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The  work  done  •urider  Professor  Davis'  direction,  r.t   the  Connect ■':i:;ut 
Agricultural  College,  \7ith  respect  to  Cw-Lpotitivc  tests  of  electric  tjcisIi 
ing  machines  in  the  ho.'.es  of  a  fer;  ::.c  .fOors  of  the  local  co:_:uiiity, 
resulting  in  a  very  clear  discri.:.ination  bctr/ccn  the  pcrfca'-.ance  of 
several  ir.alres,  and  sho^/ring  one  outstandingly  superior  to  others,  price 
considered,  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  appro,ach  I  have  in  r.ind.  .4 
every  tiarn  one  finds  divergencies  ■betvTeon  the  price  and  qu^Jity  of  goods 
that  are  almost  beyond  "belief. 


At 


The  GoverniTient  used  to  'buj-  a  natcrial  called  dcr.aax  for  r.iois'iening 
niaeograph  stencils,  for  which  the  price  V7as  $3.20  per  gallon  in  ?  ounce 
"bottles.  Now  the  sane  service  is  perforued  "by  dissolving  glycerine  in 
war-T.  water,  at  a  cost  of  5^  per  gallon.  The   Ooverriiv.ent  "pnys  l"^/   to  15^  a 
gallon  for  automobile  oil,  of  better  quality  on  the  average  t?ian  what  you 
aJid  I  pay  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  gallon  for.  Govcrnrr.cnt  experts  Mve  found  the 
advertising  of  the  billboards  .and  the  Sat-'orday  Evening  Post  an  unreliable 
giiide  to  oil  purchase. 

Fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent  added  to  the  cost  of  an  auto.v.obilo  would 
enable  its  nanufacturer  to  increase  its  service  life  ten  times.  The  kind 
of  car  wo  laymen  bu^'-,  a  taxi  driver  would  wear  out  in  one  year  and  go 
broke  doing  so,  throv-f;h  loss  of  his  capital  invcstnent.  The  best  t.aicis, 
V7hich  are  built  for  r.iaxiuuir;  service  per  dollar  of  cost,  get  their  first 
overhauling  after  a  mileage  v/hich  consigns  the  ordinary  passenger  car  to 
the  junk  heap. 

The  best  toilet  soap  sells  to  tho  Governraent  at  S<^   a  pound.  Under 
highly  exploited  brand  na'-ies  v/o  itiay  pny  22(/;   to  one  dollar  a  pound  and  got 
nothing  extra  but  a  trifling  or^ount  of  color  ^d  perfu:ue. 

A  few  things  have  been  done  outside  of  the  Crovernxent  service  to  help 
tho  consuiuer  get  his  noney's  worth.   The  A.nerican  Engineering  Standards 
Con.iittee  is  working  on  two  projects  which  are  of  direct  interest,  one  on 
specifications  for  sheeting,  and  one  on  refrigerators.  Ordinary  refriger- 
ators use  perhaps  twice  as  ;-u.ch  ice  as  they  need  to,  a  fact  which  only 
developed  in  a  recognized  T;ay  when  electric  refrigerators  were  introduced, 
and  it  was  fo'ond  that  such  ordinary  iceboxes  called  for  a  prodigious  wastage 
of  electric  current  to  drive  the  conpressor,  due  to  leclaxge  of  heat  into 
the  box.  This  waste  being  readily  recognizable  by  consu::iers  in  the 
nonthly  light  bill,  and  in  long  periods  of  running  of  the  cor.mressor  motor, 
evidently  dc-xinded  correction,  and  technical  work  will  now  be  done  to  set 
u.p  specif ico,tions  to  insm-e  a  good  and  econoaical  product. 

There  are  other  agencies  helping  the  consuT.er,  us'aally  in  a  small  wa;y, 
such  as  state  govern:.ient s ,  particularly  throLigh  agricultural  colleges 
which  publish  tests  and  export  opinions  with  respect  to  seeds,  feeds  and 
fertilizers.  But  they  cnji  test  vacuu';  cleaners  as  well,  and  fence  wire 
and  crmned  goods  and  not  u.erely  those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  agricul- 
tural production.  They  can,  as  with  the  latter  class  of  goods,  publish  the 
findings  with  complete  details  as  to  brand  na-nes,  and  no  power  can  prevent 
this  except  the  selfish  interest  of  those  who  nay  fear  for  the  future  of 
an  inferior  or  over-priced  product  when  its  properties  and  perfor.riance 
bccoi-e  co:i--or  imowlcdge.  Any  large  manufacturing  group  can  ordinarily  get 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other  goverri--r.ent  agencies  to  carry  on  research 
of  the  r.ost  difficult  and  significant  kind,  and  the  ultir^ate  consumer  can 
of  course  comiuand  the  same  service  when  he  is  sxiff iciently  interested  to 
work  for  it  in  an  organized  way.  Your  local  associations,  granges,  farmers* 
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cxc-iai-:,cs,  etc.,  with  tlic  cooper  it  lor.  of  expert  '^.,^.vis>-'rs  in  ,a  •.ricultur.il 
collcG'os  and  state  universities  c."n  '\o   f".r  in  securin:^'  the  help  of  the 
Peder.al  Grovcrn-.ont  in  consu-;cr  prcblc.'-.s.   The  interest  of  jovx   represen- 
tatives in  Conrrress  can  also  tc  enlisted  to  brin-;  about  the  printing  of 
the  facts  no\7  kno-.vii  to  the  ■■";overn.-:'.ent  and  not  hitherto  nade  availalile 
for  the  inforuation  of  individua,!  cons^'omcrs. 

An  infor.:.ial  and  unpretentious  organization  to  do  sor.e  of  these  things 
has  already  been  set  up  under  the  narae  "Consu^iiers'  Club",  the  object  of 
which  is  to  help  in  the  intelli|.'';cnt  selection  of  {"oods  by  listing  brands 
that  are  safe,  effective  and  inexpensive  as  against  those  thp,t  i'aay  be  too 
costly,  ineffective  or  otherwise  undesirable.  Such  a  listing  plan  v.'ould 
seer.":  to  have  excellent  possibilities  as  a  neans  of  circulating  information 
a:'.:ong  farr.iers  fro:.i  the  centr-,1  office  of  their  associations,  about  goods 
which  individual  nenbers  have  h.ad  definite,  reliable  experiences  with, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  or  which  on  the  other  hand  the  association  it- 
self has  h.ad  tested  by  a  laboratory  or  has  had  passed  en  by  the  expert 
judgiAcnt  of  so:;.e  technicoJ  adviser,  and  found  to  cor.ply  with  certain 
recognized  specifications.  All  of  these  are  working  -possibilities  and  it 
is  quite  likely  that  one  cf  the;,  or  sono  co.::bination  of  thc.v-  will  in  a 
few  years  e:':;erge  as  .a  concrete  d'^'^-by-dny  aid  to  those  consuv^ers  whoi-are 
intelligent  enough  or  fri:igal  enou<:;h  to  T/.v.nt  to  obtain  as  :.iuch  of  service 
for  their  dollar  as  the  st-.tc  of  the  technical  arts  nakes  possible. 


